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In every place, position or condition — when 
there is writing to do — the Sheaffer pen does it 


—to its last ink drop. 

The Sheaffer always writes all ways — writes at 
the first touch. It can’t blot, flood, skip or ink 
the fingers. That's because of the special patented 
Sheaffer features. It is a perfect writing instru- 
ment. And that, after all, is the character test 
of a pen. 
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Many beautiful models and mountings—for men, women 
—little folks, too. Sold by good dealers 


everywhere. 


W.A.SHEAFFER PEN CO. 


22A SHEAFFER BLDG. FORT MADISON, IOWA 
Service Stations 
New York, 203 Broadway ifed—eficient 
¥ an Cit “ Gen ai s St a From nosebleed 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Bed eT 


Sheaffer “Giftie” Combination Set . The Sheaffer 
Sheaffer Pens come Price $9.50 consisting of Sterling ' : SHAR P-POINT 
ina variety of'styles silver mounted Sheaffer Pen and Pencil here illus- 
and prices from $2.75 Sterling, silver Sheaffer SHARP- trated is the Puritan 


: POINT Pencil. Combination set in - 
a ee rolled §old$13.50; insolidgold $61.50. + cote Age 


BD — 
The one above illus- Tae Ne > yo 


trated is No. 366 , Price $3.50. In. 


CRM mounted in : PMINCe IE wear a —" 
14 K pold—Price solid ee se DD 


$30.00. In rolled 


gold, No. 36 CRM 
—Price $8.90. In 
Sterling silver No. 
26 CRM—Price $7. 
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Look inside the lid! 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE 


z eS 









If it hasn’t this trademark, it isn’t a Victrola 


You can readily identify the Victrola by the famous Victor trademark ‘His Master's 
Voice.” It is not a Victrola without the Victor dog. This trademark is on every | 
Victrola. It guarantees the quality and protects you from inferior substitutes. | 

The word “Victrola” is also a registered trademark of the Victor Talking Machine | 
| Company. It is derived from the word “Victor” and designates the products of the 
| Victor Company only. 

As applied to sound-reproducing instruments, “Victrola” refers only to the instru- 
ments made by the Victor Company—the choice of the world’s greatest artists. 


Look inside the lid— insist upon seeing the famous Victor trademarks. On the portable styles 
which have no lid, the Victor trademark appears on the side of the cabinet. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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They hadn’t a thing in the world 
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THE ORPHAN 


THE SCHOOL CHILD THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


THE INVALID AGED DEPENDENTS 


s Due to the lack of proper fire safe t hances of a disast 
are greater in hospitals, school asylur in most buildin 
n the last six years 219 hospital fire Yay $4,360,000 
his property. Every school day a fine school building destroyed 


‘ To save the helpless trom fire 


FE send hundreds of little children into schools, Today we are finding out that everything has not been 
lone, not even the first and simplest thing. 


confine thousands of aged and mentally unfit in d 
1 


Men have protected some five billion dollars o 


S~ - . 
asylums, and house hundreds of thousands of sick 
their business property from fire by the use of automati 


& in hospitals with little thought as to their safety from fire. 
Men and women have been thoughtless while harrowing ca- sprinklers. 
State Industrial Commissions are guarding the lives of 


n. tastrophes in public buildings have gone on, year after year. 

“ “But our hospitals have fire-escapes,” one man will say, factory employees by requiring this same unfailing protection 
: “and all the doors open outward.” in business property. 

. “And I, myself, see that absolutely all the rubbish is kept The United States Government insisted on war industri 
: cleared out of the basement in the high school,” a woman being so protected because it knew that no combination 
r will exclaim proudly. of safety measures was at once so economical and so 
: “And in our schools we have fire drills,” a third will say certain as the drenching of a fire at its start by an automatic 
n in tones of patient explanation. sprinkler. 

; Of course they will say these things, say them because Stirred as they now are with the value and sacredness of 
: they do not think. They and you should not assume that all human life, men and women of this country are saying and 
that is humanly possible has will say insistently: 


Read—“Fire Tragedies and 
Their Remedy” 


ECORDS show that schools, hospitals 
and asylums, due to their lack of 
proper fire safeguards, are more dangerous 
than thousands of flour mills, textile plants 
and other dangerous industrial enterprises. 
Hundreds of citizens want to learn the 
truth about such fire-trap buildings. Any 
individual, trustee or official will find in 
Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy’’ the 
unvarnished truth and a path of impera- 
tive social service. Write for it today. 
Address General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, 285 West Exchange Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I, 


been done to guard against a 
catastrophe until you have taken 
the trouble to find out what 
constitutes adequate up-to-date 
fire equipment. 


“Let our little ones, the helpless and the sick, enjoy the 
benefits of this greatest fire safeguard. Yes, all of them, the 
orphans, the insane, the old and infirm, the prisoners, ove 
whom we have constituted ourselves guardians, must have it 


to protect their lives.” 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 
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Put Your“ Creator” 
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[‘ LESS THAN ONE MINUTE, you can easily and quickly demonstrate to 
yourself that you are only half as dynamic, vital, well, strong, energetic, 
and vigorous, and that you are but half as authoritative, forceful, dominant, 
self-reliant, daring, and courageous, and that you are merely half as progres- 
sive, masterful, aroused, powerful, and creative as you may easily become 
through putting your “creator’’ to work for you—to create for you. 


Only the ‘‘Supreme’’ Know the 
Pleasures of Supremacy 
IXverywhere intelligent and smart men 
nd women, in every walk of lite, are 
retly and privately advancing them- 


‘Ives in life, happiness, joy, power, 
health, and personality, through con- 
ously employ ing the principles ot evo- 
lution, by compelling their “creators” to 
work for them, strive for them, plan tor 
evolut ionize tor them. and create 

yt j ) ( } bett l d 
> ital i l re bodies ore 


>! Ou WCTSO! LLL TICS. 


Only the ‘‘Masterful’’ Know the Joys 
and Pleasures of Life 


Whether you are a doctor, farmer, law- 
, 1’ » ee . 
ipborer. Dal erorsol eT Du rye stan 
) ) al Oo eTCatel 
| } , 
or you, throug! on 
; Pf ” , “ry 
oul ! CT ( eator to bulla, 
> ror vou. 


Only the ‘‘Vital’’ Know the Pleasures 
and Joys of Real Success 
\lentall nd physically, vou are the 








would of tak fifty tho and dollars fort 
) } } n x eeks Conscious Evolution + 
4 
fa 
tin 
natity ¢ 
My weak und personali for 2 ade it 8 
le partners to rob me of my prope 
or th »fi Cons xs Evolution Fave ne 
irage, self-reliance and power of personality, and I 
made my ‘ ers pay me $160,000.00 out of which 
they had idozed me during my feeble and power- 
less day . 
os 2 fC 
let ” , 
Wha ' : i xcept “xe ar ci 
) 4 hod and sincere your 
and > : What mor r want 
Wh es one get world 
an 
ir 
rack [ Cor ‘ 
ind unk you, Mr 
[ am happy to say that I received your instruc 
ind that in spite of traveling a good deal my 
health, ts remarkable at ninety years of age.”’ 














ingly advance yourself be- 
yond your blind evolution “i ° | ’ 
through compelling your in- onscious Evolution 
ternal “creator” to create a: . ; 
‘ ° Conscious Evoluti must not be confused with Darwinian evolution o 
for you a better mind and Physical Cultur or should Conscious Evolution be confused with Hindoo 
pers ynalitv. better brain. a philosophies, au suggestion, self-hypnosis, gy mnastics, or mere physiolog 
| ' anatomy, t ry, theosophy, morphology, medicine, pathology, exer 
better nervous system, a New Thought in Science, calisthenics, embryology or psycholog 
better digestive system, a Conscious Evolution is not an occult science, nor a metaphysical science 
better heart, better arteries, » abet antey ths oes te pes atbenageracni na: I pri diageme be - 
better lungs, better liver, ire Is 
better blood, better proto- Cons Ey ASE NOE ON th any of the c t 
mb te! con t tvpe, and Consci | 

plasm, better every cell, : ded t -day concepts i 
tissue, gland, organ, and I the : 

’ ) t 1 1 ar € day 
every part of vour bod) » as > : : ‘ aking i 
well as a higher and more RE 
wide-awake and more able gist ts of t 
ia Beaial 
mind. Co is a Kact sci 

. . + >} 7 
Only the ‘‘Mighty’’ Know . stra s sete the « through Cons« 

the Pleasures of the Ons chy i 
Mighty : 
Your “creator” is ready} 











to furnish you with higher 


power of mind and body, if you only make 


the demand in the way your internal 
“creator” understands and _ recognizes. 
Conscious Evolution uses the means and 
avenue through which the internal “‘crea- 
tor’ is reached positively, successfully, 
easily, and conveniently, and without loss 
of time, compelling the internal “creator” 
to create for you just what vou really de- 
sire, and really need, and really want. 
Your “creator” gives you the mind, the 
ideas, and the power to obtain what you 
want, if you activate your “creator” 
through the proper medium. 


Only the ‘‘Evolutionarily Perfect’’ 
Know the Joys of the Conqueror 
Why deny yourself the super-joys, the 

super-pleasures and the super-happiness? 
Why deny yourself the best there is in 
existence? Why deny vourself these ad- 
vantages when they are so easily avail- 
able, and when it is absolutely certain 
that you canattainthem? Why, inother 
words, live the inferior life in preference 
to the superior —the genuinely successful 
life? Why cheat yourself of the advan- 
tages of life? Why deny yourself this 
super-energy, this super-power and this 
super-activity of personality and mind, which 
is made easily and absolutely possible through 
progressive evolution—self-evolution— scientific 
evolution—personal evolution. 





Swoboda 
26 Years Ago 








From a sickly youth Swoboda 
made of himself a magnifi- 
cent physical specimen of the 
human race. This was just 
the beginning—his greater 
evolution was yet to come. 
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How To Gain What You Want M D J] R It 
The way for you to get what you want y 
‘ ‘ . - . “7 am certain 1 am caining in every way. fer I feel as full of ‘fight seems too good to be true It is something as I felt when 
is by increasing vour pow er ot mind and and energy as a wild cat 1 — = an ~ 0 hers Pooks mar nature has 
‘ bil i < = . combine e endin > dé - oe uisit 
‘ ° ° A vear ago 1 wa down ane oul financially and physical I wa that nothing short of Sairy iond can Guscrihe as “This ie 
bo 1y evolutionarily, , so as to compel con- a creck Conscious Evolution gave me power of mind and health how Conscious Evolution causes me to feel.” 
JL » - i am to-da better than ever and I am more pros perou than ever 1 hop , P en h aad } . Je yg 
‘ 1 . 1 . Naturally 1 am a believer in the Swoboda idea Ft a das a ro sacectiessse eg a lee ; or on a <<a 
a ‘ - . > 2 Yer — _ olution cannol be measured t 1 payment of te 
ditions to \ ield to youl Su] erior and il * Your system makes me feel like a different person ay unhesitatingly that you em far exceeded my fondest hope 
‘ . ° Every one whom 1 have ever met who has tried it out, has “I could see the tremend r , 
> 7 ° : Bs = » > ous reality and bil 2s of 
resist ible energies. C oOnscious | Ve ylut 10nN the same thing to say about it Was talking to a man Conscious Evolution in ieee than hall a duates tary Ha 
° to-day whose wife is a Swoboda enthusiast.” of my energies into creative channels.” : 
P me Eee =e f : ‘Your system is direct, simple, scientific, effective ve Co i as has aoe me fron lid int 
1s the eas\ and sure means of 1 raking Pa Ged cotuamel SS ais aes ean on. J Con ee eae Aas changed m an invalid into a tir 
cious Evolution unreservedl Itis, and what 1 aimed for il 

- be _ cn Id not consider trading the benefits ! have receive 
ve yurselt supre mec. “Conscious Evolution has given me surprising results Semin Cceamictene Beahation dor auld enefits | have received 
. I expected good resul s but 1 am surprised.” ' ‘pps I ' 

“Conscious Evolution sent a message of ener health and power teasibilit sat eae is eet and | ‘ at once re nised the 
“ ‘ through me in twenty second which has beer used from da . 
“Ten seconds from the time I started Conscious Evolu 

Why be Satisfied with da . : "= ; be - ‘a k tion, I felt myself more alive and energetic.” 

. e feel very much better i me more good in three wee : é 
Inferior Life? then four doctors did iu sinters mouth “T have used Conscious Ezolution for a few weeks, and 1 
marvelously improved in both body and mind Consciou 
** Your course has been of great benefit to me lam able ‘ onderht and the rld ill be brighter when me» ) 
| | — | . . to do a great deal more work with less fatigue My plea- everywhere erast si tit 
> ‘ > » ° ‘Ont ne - als "ree d; all work seems a pleasure w.”’ 
\\ ny we satished or content with 1n sures are also increased; a « seems ap asure no “ity: inated ine Rene Gulia datecested tn men enter 
. 2 Sa . £4 s ‘When your first letter a easwucen 1 gf vrs e Fey Bocen es one To-day I went to his office for a personal examination. It is 
feri¢ yr Vit alit VY. inte ror healt h, inferior blue. I Prema a oa <page tbe s Re if dhcagg: pat ed oe es Iu ed my practice to have my physicizn examine me once a year 
p m = ; ng oul rn - ~— ys wy a we al # vest bod The doctor said he would not have thought me suscepti 

P . ° ° _ . Ss e ; 10% svolution is increasing m very powe mind and body ble of so much development and improvement and reiter 
energy, interior digest 10n, inte! 1O!I heart as I wish and as you promise ated, ‘It is wonderful Does not seem possible. etc.’ ‘He 

sees . “] indeed realize what physiological gladness means was highly impressed and you could not expect him to be 

Pe ee 7 TmmAr tT sation of physical oyment is nderful. It 7 fa ably so.” 
power, inferior lung power, inferior ner- 7 ae + Pee eo morta mainte sessllotes 


yous system, inferior brain power, infe- 
rior memorizing power, inferior reasoning 
power, inferior sensing power, inierior 
scheming power, inferior business power, 
inferior conscious power, and _ inferior 
personal power? Why not attain the 


vital power of supremacy! 


cONSCIOU, 





% 
7 


Swoboda To-Day 








A Remarkable Personality 
Swoboda, himself, is perhaps the most perfect exam} 
scious Evolution can accomplish. As Swoboda gai: 


ars, he grows yo nthusiasm, younger ir tality 

























health; he 1 1in more energetic, 
more confident, more dominant and more alive by capitalizing 
his cre t vers through Conscious Evolutior What 
Swobod iplishing for himself, you too cat mplish 
eve jual can accomplish. for every individual is 
governed same laws and principles, and ever lividual 
has it w mself to make use of these laws and ciples. 
Swoboda's mind and body are so alert and so active n hi 
presence one feels completely overpowered His lity 
dominates everything with which it comes in cont: 
Swoboda is real!—there is absolutely nothing mysteriou 1 
hin He knows not what fatigue is—he is a tireless worker 
He delights in making sick people well and weak people strong 
He loves his work because he feels he is of benefit to humanity 






ing a better, more vital, more potent race of men and 
jomen—Swoboda is not only a mental superma mut a hizh 
powered physical dynamo, an unheard of combinatio.. 

















These Rare and Amazing Books Are For You 
WOBODA has published for distribution two remarkable books 


which explain his system of Conscious Evolution and what 
it has already done. Write for these books—not because Conscious 
Evolution has meant so much to 262,000 other men and women, 


not because there is scarcely a prominent family in the country that 
hasn’t at least one member a pupil of Swoboda, but because they contain valuable 
ideas for you. Conscious Evolution is being personally used by many of the most 
prominent physicians, and such men as Woodrow Wilson, Charles E. Hughes, 
the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Cudahys, 
the Armours, the Swifts, and McAdoo for advancing themselves in energy, 
health, vitality and power of personality. 


Write for these books because they mean so much to YOU in multiplied living power, 
earning power and personal power. They are filled from cover to cover with the vital 
facts about yourself and how you can acquire the degree of power in body and mind 
that you so consciously or unconsciously desire. They explain the dangers of excessive 
deep breathing, excessive exercise, and excessive muscular development, also the fallac) 
of conscious control of physiological processes. 

CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE show how to —— : 
double or even treble your power of mind and body; not by tedious, prolonged 
study, but by a process of energization which raises the very level of your life and 
mental power. ¢: 

CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE supply the key to Pa 
dominant personal power, dominant business power, dominant success power, dom- The Science of Lite 
inant mental power, and dominant will power. They show how ‘ 
to change your aimless and fruitless life and attitudes into am- 
bition, inspiration, enthusiasm, and the higher success. 

These books show how to amazingly increase your power 
of will and personality, as well as your power of body for 
every action, for every purpose and process. 

Conscious Evolution is a new science, and no one can 
afford not to know at least the simple facts about it. These 
facts show how Conscious Evolution overcomes weak will, 
poor health, feebleness of mind and body. 

They show how to overcome the inferior, pleasureless, feeb e 
and unsatisfactory life, by gwing the means to the successful, 
superior and abundant life. se 

Conscious Evolution also shows how to arrest the aging of the body, A> Os 


and how to remain young, energetic, vigorous and active all the days of life. a ee. 
These books are absolute!y free and there is no obligation now or vs SS ye 









se 
Perpetual Youth 






after. These books are youvs to keep, that you may attain a higher 


OP 

Conscious understanding of yourself and of evolution and the means to a hos » X& 

- higher existence Se 
Evolution Even if you gain but one idea or the realization of but one Pa oS 
‘ principle of life through CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE A ra} (ee 
1s as SCIENCE OF LIFE, these books will be of eternal advan- S or S 

H tage to you. & ay 
Effective Just write your name and address on the coupon of this & S: \ . 
for page, tear it out and mail it to Swoboda, or draw a ring 9S \ abd 
Ww around your name on your letterhead, or merely send a = ce © 

omen postal, giving your name and address. Doit today! a ae? 

as for R 


your day! This is your hour! Write rN) ¢ 7A” F 4 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA P y ne SS we . ~ 
2294 Berkeley Bidz.. New YorkCity ii ° 


This is your opportunity! Now is your save! This is S en 
Men : WA. 
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It's toasted 


YY ORKING on the plans. A_ hard job; canoe 
you'll enjoy Lucky Strike, the real Burley i 
cigarette. Delicious flavor because it’s toasted. 


LUCKY STRIKE 
cigarette 


And Lucky Strike tobacco—for pipe 


smokers. Same formula— it’s toasted. 


© Guaranteed by 


INCORPORATEDO 
















| 
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Midget Wrist 
Radiolite $5.50 
In Canada $6.00 


Ingersoll Radiolite $2.75 Waterbury Radiolite $5.00 


In Canada $3.00 In Canada $5.50 


Cost versus Value! 


HE great illuminated Metropolitan Tower 

clock cost $100,000 and it’s worth it. It 

tells time night and day to thousands of New 

Yorkers—but its utility is limited to its im- 
mediate vicinity. 

The Ingersoll Radiolite costs as little as 
$2.75, and because its dial is coated with a sub- 
stance containing real radium, it glows your 
night time wherever you are. It’s the watch 
that gave our soldiers in France better service 
than any other watch on the front—it’s giving 
the same faithful service to thousands through- 
out the world now. 

Imagine the convenience of this watch at night to the 
business man, the housekeeper, the sportsman, nurses, 
doctors—everyone whose work or play takes him into 
the dark. 

The Radiolite is a sturdy watch encased in nickel. 
The Radiolite 2-in-1 is the same watch in an attractive 
stand. For outdoor men and women, the Midget Wrist 
Radiolite is the ideal timepiece; small and strongly 
built, it comes with pigskin strap. The Waterbury 
Radiolite is a handsome and durable jeweled watch. 
Encased in nickel and made in popular size. Look for 
the store with an Ingersoll display and remember— 

**There’s no Radiolite but the Ingersoll Radiolite.’’ 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Chicago San Francisco Montreal Shanghai 
uenos Aires London 
(Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., Distributors 

NOTE :—The U.S. Revenue Law. effective April 1 
1919, places s 5 per cent tax on all watches 





¢ 


Ingersoll 


in-1 Radiolite $3.00 


In Canada $3.25 


Sngersot 
Radiolite 


Tells Time 
in the Dark 
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" - Viet LURE’S MAGAZINE offers a special school service free of charge to its e 
NATIONAI PARK SFMINARY readers The purpose of this service is to assist you in the selection of a school . 
or college Read all the announcements in this directory. If you have difficulty 
For Young Women in finding the school which just meets your requirements, write to the School PEILITARY ACADEMY 
Weshincten. D. C.. Suburbs Service Department, MeClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York City, | 
; giving location and purpose of the school required, whether for bov or girl, ‘Linked with the Government ” } 
> ° . - . . : 
JAMES I AMENT, Ph D., LL.D Pres prey tous education and the sum you are planning to spend. Met ‘lure’s School yeaa i bee Infantry units of the 
S . Be ' -_ will ats ea. “wie elve the tafe lesi Junior and Senior Divisions, Reserve Officers’ Train. } 
ervice epartmen s la mu receive le iformation you desire. ing Corps, have been established in thisinstitutien, 
— A 
~ . — ~ —— | Western Military Academy is an accredited mili- 
é | FOR GIRL | tary preparatory school, not excelled by any sim. 
6 ilar institution, that prepares boys for college 
| or business. Deve ~~ thoroughness, bigh sense 
We send student college on certificate. Many girls, | | of honor. system, industry, fine physique obedi- 
however, after leaving high school do not wish to |g cnce and the ability to comman 
me §¢ . : acation. near St ouis, noted fo ealthininess 
ll B ott } na d ed k | I i L ted for healthful 
1 : go to college. put olen U desire advance wor | | and beauty: secluded, yet very accessible. Four 
| In a new environment wit competent instructors, and to fireproof Barracks. ( ‘omplet school facilities 
‘ | ae ieee ill . ‘ o} ’ yy ere Large Study Hall, Class, Science, Reading and 
, Sseiect tudies best £ heir tastes and interests. Recreation Rooms Specially constructed and 
P equipped Drill Hall and Gymnasium. Enameled 
oun We offer just these opportunities. Siudents take brick Swimming Pool Supervised Athletics 
. e e ily sports ¢ str y a s K ri 
Reevistrar, Box 15?. Forest Glen, Md. “ng r Literature, but the course otherwise j elective. manly sports and strong team uition $700. 
All subjects count for diploma. is ppications tact your preety <2. 
| ceedec apacity r p 
| - - | than ever before are available 
Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. new cadets. E 
| advised. For ) 
a Special work M vi nano, Vi ‘cello, harp and pipe oopan COL. A. M. JACKSON, A.M. 
| with eminent Boston masters. A fine equipped hool. ew | 
} building (6 in all) with new pipe organ; gym: a jum 1d vimming | Superintendent 
| " Box 66, Alto, Hl. 
| . All the opportunities of Be yn in Music, 
Cc 00 Art and hist a ‘ ns are freely 1 tic Science 
‘ ‘ n Costume ‘ nand Home Decoratior 
Secretarial course. Business Management. 
. A ui fter car begin» ! 
‘ ! miles from M tIidaa ) 1 until si asan edu 
r - Boston to two years in College, taking thr if sh her whole > 
M Art For tive program. 
\ddr Girls Junior College Courses 
thar tte ( t ! tt. Principal + 
bt El th Street Washington, D. ¢ 1 oms with hot and cold water. Students for 
Send for New ng accepted in the order of their applications. 
Year Book 1 | : . . : 
(] t C) - | Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis Sept. 25. 
E ! f i Exceptional opportunities ASS 
with a delightful home life 1626 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, M . 
BY-THE-SEA | Ww 
> et Ne 
New York City ALLEN MILTARY SCHOOL - 
~is | s age Henry Carnot LODGE says: 
G , r The Allen School has taken up with seriousness and 
’ ¢ solid gran I completeness the work of giving military training 
. r nas | to its pupil omething that all our large school 
‘ P " sf Rid | olleges and universities ought to do.” 
‘ > oe. Al | \ country school 10 miles from Boston. Development 
- . > ; cx P of 9 pe peoents of each boy plus organized athletics 
vork and play under a military system Horseback 
topes . ' j nat LITARY riding, gymnasium, swimming pool Athletic fields 
li/ : re ) : > he ss rship MI ACADEMY New buildings For booklet address 
Vis 1000. Dr. & Mrs. F. M. Townsend, own . : — Ses lle eparat Business and Music. Unit Thomas Chalmers, A. B., D.D.. Dir., 430 Waltham St, West Newton, Bass, 
i, 1 agement Beautiful book - — - - t Res erve ng Corps by direc- 
\ddress GLEN EDEN, Glenbrook D pF eee pe United States 
& Avenue, Stamford, Connecticut. Learn Photography | Recognized t A sn of Se dary 
| schools ‘ 31K ' 
Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country - — of —_— 4 ramet New BIG | : aac , 1 HE R 200 Boys 20 Teachers 
‘ x await men and women who prepare themselves now. . a se «(SN , . 
Brenau Coll » CONSERVATORY, Noted for: Se- For 25 years we have successfully taught . fir epro of Barracks Se parate e bui vais 1 $800,000 Equipment 
— ONES ect. patronag ates; pleas Ph hy, Ph for smaller boys. All Athletics 86th Sept. 17th 
at 7 1 : lis B Ridse Mts. Nosth of tose y. oto-Engraving bating aad Literary a eiet year opens Sept. 
\ RB ! ee in ree-Color Work | f Glee Club, Band fom oe 
t re Our graduates carn $25 to $75 aweek. We assist them || aie, ages ne 
. asium to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- Capact taxed ar 
1 F Cat self for an advanced position at better pay. Terms easy; Tt sition $6 60. Write us at out } 
‘ ! A BRENA living inexpensive. Largest and best school of its kind. sur Summer School. Cata 
Write for catalog today. oO2ue Address. | 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY Superintendent, 
Good Paying Positions Box M Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois Mexico, Mo. AC ADEMY 























WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
TERMS: $550—$850 per year 


Every room filled last September. Register early 
and become a Worcester boy. Catalog on request. 


Open to Young Men and Women as 


PHYSICAL DIRECTORS MILITARY SCHOOL | 


Boonville, Mo. 
76th Year. 


KEMP 


































ea t 
t 
The U. 8S. War De S. F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
pie rtment rate Kem per as al nor School ,"’ the highest rating given Address G. D. CHURCH, Registrar 
3 . Pargest and most completely equ bee prep’ school in the West. Senior 
and Junior ur its R oO Certificate admits to colleges and universities = io 
Yew $150,004 fire-proof barracks and new equipment. Early application ———— _ ————_—_—_—_—_—— 
’ advised. Tuition so 2 : litery Brass Band — Missovurt, Lexington, 1816 Washington Av« 
. 714 Third Street A Military Brass Band of Kemper’s -exing > g 
’ Adee For catalog address, - Aamo oe - ge Designated 
—_ . hada Col.T. A. Johnston, Seapt. neonsise, Sinaent exceptivnal music department. Wentworth Military Academy 37, ““iienor 
~ : —_—_— School" by U.S. War Dept. Reaches a whom the ordi- 
‘ TIITITIITIT nary day school does not interest. Separate “smaller boys 
Certificate admits to le: ading colle ges and Uni- 








department 


versitie. For catalog address Cor. S. SELLERS, Supt 





PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Co-educational 





HOWARD 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE of 


Accredited 








4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 











t , 
Culver Military Academy | 


W orce ster Domestic Selence School 


He 


A Famous Old New England Country School 
Twenty-five miles from Boston. College 
Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Sci- 
ence and Home Management. Strong courses 
in instrumental and vocal music. Mode rn Lan- 
guages. The school, home and gymnasium are 
eachin separate buildings. Large new slee ping 
porch. Military drill, horseback riding, canoe- 
ing, trips afield Extensive grounds for ten- 
nis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports 
Live teachers. _ $600-$800. Upper and lower 
school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
24 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


TEULILI TU ITILI Li i rrrryyyryryrry 





SEMINAR' 
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MANLIUS 


Urgent is the need for hardy mental, 
moral, and physical man-timber with 
keen, broad, and true minds. 


AINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, 
Manlius, develops its boys 
according to common-sense prin- 
ciples successfully joining . theoretical 
with the practical. It offers prepara- 
tion for college and business, and gives 
superior military training through its 
Reserve fhcers Training Corps 
Thorough equipment. Send for book- 
let and information 





Brig. Gen.Wm. 
Verbeck, Pres. 


iox M, 
Manlius, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS AND > COLLEGES IN NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA AND WISCONSIN 





| PEDDIE || 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Ga BR: ae » ‘ > 








| MANHOOD—a part 
of the curriculum 


Peddie boys are taught first of all to be men. | 
The development of character is placed above all 
other considerations. It has been so for more than 


| halfacentury. Peddie boys are leaders in college 
| and in business not only because of what they 
know, but because of what they cre. Stalwart 
manhood is part of the curriculum. 
| Every Peddie boy is given a thorough Health 
Examination. Ev organ is noted and 
charted. Reports are sent to parents. Every 
boy's special ability is sought out and 
developed by expert teachers 
Peddie Institute is an endowed school, and con- 
ducted without thought of profit. 9 miles from 
Princeton. Modern dormitories—60-acre campus 
—gymnasium—swimming pool—baseball—football 
tinder track. Music and public - eer Lower 
School for — from 11 to 14 years. Graduates 
enter all colleges by certificate or examination. 
Ap Spa yA infirmary has just been com- | 
pleted for the care of the boys In case Z illness. 
Write for Booklet and Catalo, 


Reger W. Swetland, Headmaster, LL.D., Bex 6 6, Hiehstows, WJ. | 























New Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


Acountry school, 13 milesfrom New York. College pre- 

atory, special oe pee Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 

Sience. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 
Catalog on request. ddress Miss Lucie C. BEARD. 


New MeNXiCO insti 





Institute 
A state-owned school in the heart of the 
vigorous, aggressive West. Develops the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions 
—bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. Al- 
titude 3700 fcet. Preparatory and Junior 
College. Address 

Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box H, Roswell, New Mexico 


















AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 


President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. Con- 
nected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. For information 
apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
146 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Repton Naval (amp 


On Lake Champlain, N. Y. 

Chance for boys to learn real naval life under officers 
who have seen service. Navigation, Sounding, Signalling, 
Wireless, Surveying, Sail and Motor Power, Seamanship 
R Engine and Machine Guns, Target Practice, Drill- 
ing, Agriculture, Lectures on Navy, Tides, etc. Athletics, 
Trips, Swimming. New equipment. Cadets wear uniforms. 
Section for small boys. Camp farm supplies food and milk. 
Catalog. Address 

0. C. Roach, Beg, C=22, Repton School, 
Tar rrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y 


























PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 2 


Bishopthorpe Manor 4 - school for girls. 


Convenient to New York 
and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general courses. 

wo years finishing course for high school graduates. Sec- 
retarial work. New —— and swimming ee im goa 
[ ment. CLaupe N. WYANT, Princi 


BEECHWOOD UInc.) 


A Cultural and Practical Schoo! for Young Women, 
Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. 
Girls are prepared for self-maintenance and to 
meet responsibilities of life. College and Pre- 
paratory Departments, Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, “gon Physical Education, 
Expression, <indergarten. Swimming 
Pool, Athletic Fields. ‘Address 














MISS 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls 
On the Hudson, 45 


Graduate, 
iepartments 


prep 


Sur mmer Se 1 err phasizes vo 

aining. F ercatalog address 

C. “* MASON, LL.M., 
Tarrytown-on- Hudson, i + 














Designed for 
ie icularly 


RUSSELL SAGE 





Founded ~ Mrs. Russe 


and Industrial 
Address Secretary 


Russell Sage College 


— (t- fo +: pone 
Emma Willard Sch 


A School of een Arts 


the higher education of women, 
on vocational and _ professional 


nes. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 


Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 





COLLEGE TROY, N. ¥. 

















WARD- 











and refinement. 


college work. 
Training and Secretarial. 


Belmont Heights, Box ‘‘M’”’ 





ss 


| 
For GirkRits ann YounGc WomEN | 

| Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, offers real oppor i 
tunities for greater growth and development. It combines highes t academic training and |8'Hll 
advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that much sought-for Southern culture || 


Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years preparatory and 
Strong Music and Art Departments. 
Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Farm and Country Club affords wonderful week-end trips into the open country. 

Application with references should be made as soon as possible. 


WARD-BELMONT 








2 years 
Also Literature, Expression, Physical 
Edenwold, the Ward-Belmont 


Booklets on request. Addres 


Nashville Tenn 


= soso racnuseonaeenener : 


























INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





(Special Rates to Good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the A 


The Largest Military Preparatory Sch col i in the East 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 














COURSES OF STUDY weep 
Horseback Riding 
College Preparatory Basketball 
Moderu Language Hockey, Tennis 
Domestic Science Boating, Fencing 
Musie, art Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gy jum and Swimming Pool 











view book 


Certificate privileges. 
each year spent at Atlantic Cit 
without a pe Rates, $608. 

dress 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box J 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Rooms = private bath. May 
Work continues 
For catalogue and 

















pes wutiful and peekane spots of Amer 


pirit of Mercers bi vd Ad 
WIL IAM MANN Pine: LL.D., Headmaster 





rsburg 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
meral training for college 
or business. 

Spirit—A manly tonc oi self- 
reliance, under Christian 
. Personal attention 


Location—On the western 
slope of the famous Cumber- 
land 4 aus of the most 











PenwnsyLvanta, Swarthmore, Box 153° 


The Mary I Lyon School Country Se ——. 


Preparatory 


Teacher to every 6 girls. 
girls 6 to 14; ccparase complete equipm 


H. M. Crist, A.B 


t Graduate, General, 


Finishing Courses 
SEVEN GABLES, _— School for 


ent 
, FRANCES L, Crist, A. B., Principals. 








Fishbur 


shipand mor. 





Maj. MORGA 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
40th year will open in its new $60,000 fireproof building. 
Complete modern equi —" splendid cam: 
ful location near Blue 
feet. A poe. like school wit 


receive individual attention—one teacher to each 1 
cadets. Annual Spring encampment. Rate $45v. Catalog. 





ne Military School 


us, beauti- 
e Mountains. Altitude 1300 
wh hb high standards of scholar- 


Classes are kept small so each boy is 


H. HUDGINS, Principal, Box 402. 








M. H, Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 401, Jenkintown, Pa 


Penn Hal] School_for_ Girls | 


AIM — Fall Development of Trae Womanhood 











Vircini, Petersburg, 207 College PI 
Histori¢ Junior College. Girl 
| Southern College and Young Women. 57th year 
$s00. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Pre 
peeatecy and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Jomestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium 
MODERATE EXPENSES ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M. 
ee BUILDINGS 
soe . t ae o 
West Vircmta, Lewisburg, Box 78. 
for Girls. In the moun- 
Lewisburg Seminary tains near White Sulphur 
Springs, main line C. & O. R. R., 2300 ft. altitude. College 
preparatory. Two years graduate work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. Terms $350. Catalog on request 
Rost. H. Apams, A, M. Pres 





y 52nd 
hi FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 


Y College Preparatory. Special for High Schoo! ¥ 
Y <raduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 

Y Domestic Science; Business; Persona attention ¥ 
Y to manners, character. Sports Large grounds. 
Students from every section. Rate, $385. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 982, Buena Vista, Va. 








VirciniA, Bedford. 


| Randolph-Macon Academy, Military 


Prepares for college, scientific schools or business. Work 
e ndorsed by colleges and universities. Athletic grounds; 
gymnasium. Terms $325. No extras. Catalog 
E. SumTeR SMITH, Principal. 











STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
525 Boys from 47 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the East. 
Boys from 1o to 20 years — o- 
pared for the Universities, 
ernment Academies or Business. 
Government Honor School 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, braci mountain air of 
the famous Shenandoah Valley 
ure mineral spring waters 
Military training develo; s obe- 
dience, health and manly car- 
riage. Fine, shady lawns, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and ath- 
letic park. Daily drills. Boys from 
homes of refinement only lesired. 
Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Academy fifty-nine 
years old. $200,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Cae ss $550. Handsome catalog free. Address 
Colonel WM.G E, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 



























Vircintia, Staunton. 
For Young Ladies. 


° 

Baldwin Se Established 1842. 
Term ns Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Students from 31 states. 
Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, 
Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Catalog. 





Vircinta, Woodstock, Box 4 


The Massanutten Military Academy 


aratory School for boys. Healthful location, beautiful 

Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Prepares 

for college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 
Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $425. 
Address Howargp J. Bencuorr, A. M., Headmaster. 





A BOY IN 
SUMMER TIME 


—ecan increase his reserve of 
health, strength and vitality, and 
at the same time keep his brain 
attuned to habits of study by a 
six weeks’ course of carefully 
planned vacationing at the sum- 
mer session of 


Job's Feadems 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Summer Session July 7--August 23 


maintained for 
Afternoons devoted 
swimming, fishing, 
hiking, eto. 


Organized daily study is 
short morning period 
to athletics, boating, 
baseball, tennis, 
Resl camp life. 

For particulars address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 4F, Delafield, Waukesha Co. 
Wisconsin 


trap-shooting, 








AEN ETP ARTA 





Information, suggestions, advice 
based on first-hand observation 
of country’s best boys’ and girls 
private schools given personally 

without charge by Kenneth M. 


ABOUT 
SCHOOLS Chambers, Director of the School 


ASK HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West 40th St., 


IF IT IS 


New York 








The Right School 


There is g s« hool which is particularly fitted to develop 
the best in*your son or daughter, and the School Service 
Department of McClure’s Magazine can help you find 
that school. 
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Witthich, Germany, Jan. 2nd, 1919. 
Adv. Manager The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dear Sir: 
I am sending under separate cover a drawing suitable 


for an Ivory Soap advertisement. 


This drawing is based on an occurrence which was too 


good for me to let slip by. One of the boys got two bars ef 


Ivory in his 3x4x9 Christmas box and his attitude and joy 
in receiving it, is by no means exaggerated in the drawing. 
Ivory leaves a feeling of freshness and cleanliness that 
can't be equaled. We were able to get it at a commissary 
down in the Vosges about three months ago, but haven't 


seen any since, 


The background of the drawing will picture somewhat 
the comfort in which the Army of Occupation is now 
living. Our quarters are in a former seminary and we 


hare all the conveniences of a colle ge dormitory. 








A picture and a letter from one of the 
doughboys in the Army of Occupation 


McCLU 


RE’S for JUNE - 


yeguT 1819 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co. © “ 
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Though the , WL h-bea— 
drawing is done pe it fT 
on the only _— 
paper available 
and not on the 
usual 3807 40 
illustration board you are accustomed to see, I'm sure it 
will reproduce well. An advertisement could be writter: 
around it for next Christmas or it can be used in the near 
future, as a good many of us shall remain here for a long 
time and boxes will come as long as any of us remain. : 


Yours very truly, 


Sgt. George W. Straub, 
Co. C, 326 F. Sig. Ba., American E. F., A. P. 0. 792. 


XU! 
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“Where — where am I?” asked Jurian. “ You’ve been crying. What's the matter?” “It’s nothing,” was her whispered reply. 
“You squeezed my fingers so tightly it hurt me, that’s all” 


Something for Nothing 


The Start-off of Our New Serial, Fat with Cheer 


E seemed to be hanging side. Half-way through that fluty song, coming 


2 bm —— “Flis ‘body by Freeman Tilden from a full heart, trembling with the ecstasy of 








June, Jurian closed his eyes. 
was swaying helplessly “T’m dead,” he murmured. “Birds never sang 
in the fearful, swirling space. He like that in the world I used to live in. That musi 
couldn't pull himself up. His fin- have been an angel. But she said I squeezed her 





Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 





Mr. Tilden gers were growing numb. He hands end hurther. Do angels cry? And wher 
must pull himself up. He must. vou feel better? Oh, I’m so glad! I must go over tothe the deuce am I?” 
He couldn't — he mustn't let go. He put all hisremain- store and tell Miss Hesketh. No, first you must take He looked around the room, as best he could, withou 
mg strength into a mighty effort. It wasnouse. Hefelt — this.” sitting up. It was clean and white and cool looking. 
his fingers slipping, slipping. from the rim. Only the tips Jurian watched the lithe figure glide over into the There was a little table with bottles and glasses on it, 
of them held. Only the tips — only half the tips. . . . light of the window. There was a tinkle of glass. Then beside the window; and beside the table a rocking-chair. 
He was falling. . . . An uprush of air; not unpleas- a drink was held to his mouth. The stuff had an acrid On the wall straight in front of his eyes was a picture 
ant at all. . . . Fallmg swiftly, swiftly, down... taste, and he shivered. But it was cold; that was a steel engraving of a waterfall. On the floor was a 
down... down... . something. . straw-matting, much worn, but spotless and summery 
Jurian opened his eves. Two earnest brown eves He thought he had never heard a voice so musical and “T’m alive, wherever I am," said Jurian, aloud, “be 
were looking straight into his. The long, delicate eye- soothing as the one that was now saying, “ You won't stir cause the straw-mattings in heaven wouldn’t show an) 
lashes of those brown eves were wet. There were tears _ till I come back, will you? You promise? Thank you.” wear; and in the other place, they couldn’t stand the 
on the young woman's cheeks. All was still. temperature. But where am I?” 
f “Where — where am I?” asked Jurian. ‘Then, Jurian turned his head ever so slightly toward the Then, very slowly, imperfectly, hazily, memory 
“You've been crying. What's the matter?” window. From a matted vine of some sort little livmg meandered back to the young man on the bed. 
} “It’s nothing,” was the whispered reply. “You — tapes of sunshine were born and danced and shimmered It had something to do with an automobile. An 


squeezed my’ fingers so tightly it hurt me, that’s all. Do on the wall beyond. Then a bird began to sing, out- automobile. Oh, yes, it was his —his roadster. He 
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Hazel Kernon 








tempts to disguise the curve- 
less lines of her figure; on the 
contrary, she wore an artless, 
tight-fitting gown. Her hair 
was coiled behind, m an old- 
fashioned “pug”; it had been 
tawny, but now was plentifully 
mixed with gray. She was 
about sixty vears old, Jurian 
thought. 

But the elderly woman had 
unforgetable eves, that 
searched Jurian’s mercilessly, 
even while, now and then, a 
flash of maternal tenderness 
flickered in them. It was as 
though she strove not to be 
kind; but as though years and 
years of this striving had 
failed, and she resented the 
failure. Perhaps that was what 
her the sharpness of 
voice — an acidity and harsh- 
ness that made Jurian wince, 
and sent his thoughts flying 
back to the mellow voice of 
her whose fragrant, healing 
presence still lingered in the 
room. The elderly woman 
said, crisply: 

“Well, young man, ye've 
got back to the land of living, 
have ye? —Look him over, 
Doc!” 

Evidently, the bearded, 
round little doctor stood in awe 
of the woman. He had re- 
mained respectfully im the 
background while she effected 
her survey, and now he wad- 
dled briskly forward. 

After taking Jurian’s pulse 
and temperature, the doctor 
asked, without especial con- 
cern, “How do you feel?” 

“Kind of dizzy and weak,” 
replied 


gave 
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no great approval of the young fellow’s place o 
residence. 

“My name is Hesketh,” went on the woman. “Lyey 
Hesketh. This is my house you’re in. I own one of the 
general stores here in Foxlake —”’ 

*Foxlake?”” interrupted Jurian. 
am? I never heard of it.” 

“You're in Foxlake,” was the cool reply. “That 
young woman vou saw here, when vou came to, is Miss 
Blair. She works for me at the store. She and her 
father live in the tenement over the store. She's been 
looking after you, mostly. But I suppose what yoy 
want to know most is how you came here?” ; 

“Yes, I do imdeed, Miss Hesketh,” said Jurian, 
eagerly. 

“TI brought you here,” 
shortly, “‘in my buggy. 

“Tt was yesterday morning I was out early, trying to 
collect a bill over at Theo Welch’s place. I might haye 
saved myself the trouble. He’s a beat, just an ordinary 
dead beat. I told him what I thought of him, anyway. 
Well, as I was coming back, right at the place where 
they filled in Bradshaw’s Flats when they made the 
State Road, I saw you lying in the ditch down below. 
I don’t know just how I happened to stop, because | 
thought you were one of the town boozers. But some. 
thing told me to get out of the buggy. Then I noticed 
some blood on the side of the bank; and then I could 
see your face covered with blood and mud caked, 
So I drove back to the nearest house and got Fiske and 
his hired man, and they put you in the buggy, after we 
found you were breathing, and brought you here and 
called Doc Flint. That was yesterday morning. Flint 
said this morning if you didn’t wake up pretty soon, 
you probably never would.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you, Miss Hesketh,” 
began Jurian, shakily. 

She precluded any attempt at thanks almost belliger. 
ently. “I hope common decency and humanity don't 
require any thanks, young man,” she said. “All| 
hope is that you profit by this experience, after you 
leave here. I'm not going to pry into your affairs. I 
don’t want to know what you’ve done. And it’s none 
of anybody else’s business. This place is as full of gos- 
sips as a nut is full of meat. Already their tongues are 
clacking and their heads are wagging, and they’re talk- 


“Ts that where ] 


said the elderly spinster 





Jurian. 
“T should 
think you 
would,” 








was on a trip somewhere — where was it?, Oh, ves, 
now he recalled it wasn’t anvwhere. He didn’t have 
any objective in mind. He had just wanted to get 
away from New York, and his friends, and the pave- 
ments, and go out, out somewhere. He remembered 
being very indefinite about it at the club. He had said, 
“Hold my mail till you get a forwarding address from 
Tri : 

And then he had stopped for gas. No: that was 
later. He stopped over night in Albany. Yes, and an- 
where was it? No matter. Then he 
a garage, m some little town. A 


Well, never 


other night at 
stopped for gas at 
town with a queer, long, Indian name. 
mind There were two men two men. 

“I'm getting near it,”” murmured Jurian. 
men two men.” 


Ah, he had it! 


“Two 


The two men had hailed him just as 
he was leaving the garage. Each had a hand-bag. 
Chey had looked like working-men of some kind. They 
wanted him to give them a lift to the next village. He 
remembered taking them aboard. One sat on the seat 
beside him: the other rode on the running board on the 
opposite And then 

Something had happened. \ great arc-light, or 
something had fallen from somewhere, and struck him 
on the head. As he recalled the impact and the daz- 
ling light, Jurian put his hand up to his head, and his 
fingers touched something which was not his hair. It 


side. 


was soft, and gauz 


Good Lord!” exclaimed Jurian. “A bandage! Ive 


heen unconscious! I've been ill! That was a nurse 

that voung woman! Those fellows struck me with 
something. One of them put his hand on the wheel 
just as I saw that light I remember now. Whew! I 


must be in a hospital.” 

The door opened, and Jurian looked toward it exX- 
pectantly. Instead of his erstwhile angel, there entered 

tall, angular female, and a short, fat man with eye- 
glasses and a black beard and mustache. 

Che tall woman came over to the bed and looked 
down at the patient with tightly set lips and scrutiniz- 
She was not beautiful. The skin of her face 
and taut-stretched. Her features, 
were stronger, more rugged than one 


ing eves 
was sallow of color, 
while not masculine 
Her nose Was big, discern- 


expects to see in a woman 
no deceitful at 


ing and slightly hooked She mad 


went on 
the doctor, with a little cluck of 
the lips. “It’s a wonder to me 
that you didn’t get pneumonia, nm 
addition to that broken head, 
lving all night in a ditch.” 

“Lying all night in a ditch?” 
said Jurian, faintly. “Did I?” 

“Should say you did!” The 
doctor clucked again, and added, 
with professional cheerfulness, 
“You're the pneumonia type, too. 
Big, athletic fellows like you 
usually go out quick.” 

“But I don’t understand. How 
did I come to be lying im a 
ditch ?” began Jurian. 

The doctor pulled up the tails 
of his coat, preparatory to sitting 
down to explain, but the tall 
woman forestalled him. With as 
little ado as though she were shoo- 
ing children from her front vard, 
she snapped out: 

“Tf there’s nothing else you've 
got to do, Doctor Flint, vou 
needn’t bother to wait. Anything 
else we ought to give him?” 

“No; keep him quiet and keep 
on with those draughts,” replied 
the doctor, a little sulkily. “But 
he should be very quiet. If he 
doesn’t sleep well to-night, Ill 
come over.” 

“Very well,” replied the woman. 

She stood for several seconds 
looking at the patient, and then 
she asked quickly, “What's your 
name, young man?” 


*“My name is Frederick Jurian.” & 


“Where do you live?” 

The outright, rasping cate- 
chism almost made Jurian laugh. 
But he only smiled a little and re- 
plied, “In New York chy. 

“T thought as much.” was the 
comment, ina tone thet indicated 
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ing about everything but their own business, Let ‘em 
talk! You’re free to remam here till you're able to go 
hack where you came from. I ve got to hurry back to 
the store NOW. — Dorothy Blair will he over very soon. 
[s there anything you would relish? Miss Hesketh 
ed, with that quavering tenderness coming to the 
“Oranges, or something like that? I don't 
think orange juice would hurt you.” " 

“J would like an orange, thanks,” replied Jurian, 
licking his dry, chapped lips at the idea. 

“T'l] send some over by Dorothy. ; 

Miss Hesketh went out. But in a minute she was 
hack, carrying a book. “Do you ever read ?”’ she asked. 

“Qh, frequently,” said Jurian. 

“Here’s a book that you might be interested in. It 
given to me by my father, years ago. It isn’t any 


add 
surface. 


was 


of your nonsensical foolishness printed nowadays. It’s 
really improving. It shows how — how success and hap- 
ess can’t come from following anything but straight 
hs, and from anything but honest, useful work.” 

handed him the book awkwardly, and marched 
Jurian opened to the flyleaf, and saw the mscrip- 


pin 

pat 
She 

out. 





tion, “To my daughter Lucy,” and then to the title- 
page: “Self-Help, by Samuel Smiles.” 

Jurian laid the book down beside him and began 
again to collect the fragmentary details that led up to 
his presence in this room, with a broken head and a sub- 
siding temperature. But he didn’t feel like thinking at 
all. He felt pleasantly drowsy. . . . 

When he opened his eyes again, the day had gone. 
To close one’s eyes in the daytime, and awake in an 
artificial light, gives one a distressing reminder of the 
uncanny nature of the thing called Time. Jurian, with- 
out stirring, found himself blinking at a kerosene lamp, 
which was on the table by the bottles and glasses, beside 
the windo&, Enough breeze simmered through the 
vme-covered window to send gnomish shadows flick- 
ering upon the walls. The soft air had a night tang. 

Beside the table the young woman sat, reading. She 
was turned toward the lamp so that only a quarter of 
her face was in the shadow. In the same unconscious- 
hess of being observed as a child at play, the girl’s 
whole beg was free from pose — so utterly, wistfully 
natural that Jurian felt a shamed sense of intrusion. 
But he could not take his eyes off her face. He saw her 
soft, half-parted lips move in silent pronunciation of 
the words, as she read. Little vagrant emotions flitted 


across her mouth. Once or twice she smiled; once she 
made a little grimace, as though she disagreed with the 
author. The lamplight, so near her luminous chestnut- 
brown hair, made tiny incandescent sparks upon it 
when her head wavered ever so slightly. Her nose, 
brought imto profile, was small and straight, with a 
faint, roguish upturn at the tip. 

“She’s not beautiful — not beautiful as Hazel Ker- 
non is beautiful,” thought Jurian. “But — twenty 
years from now she may be more beautiful, and Hazel — 
may not. I wonder if she has a sense of humor?” 

Immediately, Jurian followed this with another 
thought. “What the devil does it matter? This cursed 
introspection and analysis is what is the matter with 
me. She’s just a sweet girl. Let it go at that.” 

Suddenly the girl laid the book on a corner of the 
table and looked at Jurian. He closed his eyes quickly; 
but not quickly enough. Or she felt, intuitively, that 
they had been open. 

“You were awake?” she uttered softly, half question, 
half challenge. 

Then Jurian opened his eves frankly. “Yes,” he ad- 





Jurian rejoined the party, at last. 
They heard the letter through 
with a polite attempt to share 
his feelings. “Oh,” said lovely 
Miss Kernon, “it’s really too bad. 
She was kind to you, wasn’t she?” 


mitted, feeling queerly sheepish, “I was. I beg your 
pardon.” 

“Ts there anything vou want?” 

“Ts it late?” 

“Twenty-five past eight.” 

“T would like you to sit nearer. 
things I would like to ask you.” 

She placed the chair beside the bed, near his head. 
Jurian turned upon his side, facing her. 

“T’m sorry I hurt you, squeezing your fingers, Miss 
Blair ——” 

“Miss Hesketh told you?” she said quickly. 

“Yes, told me your name. I'm 


There are some 


she sorry I 
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squeezed your fingers so tightly. But ['m curious to 
know how I got hold of them.” 

He saw the alert color flow into her But, 
though embarrassed, she was frank and unafraid. “[t 
sounds silly,” she said, “but I was trying to wake you 
up. I took your hands and looked straight at your eyes 
and tried to wake you by thinking hard at you. Doesn't 
that sound absurd? Then you clung so hard I couldn’t 
get away.” 

The simple truthfulness turned Jurian’s quizzical 
question back on him like a boomerang. It was he who 
felt ridiculous. 

“How do you feel?” she asked, gently. 

“T feel strangely well. There’s a bit of soreness and 
ache in my head; but I feel a kind of clearness — like 
after a summer rain has washed the pavements. I’m 
afraid I'm a terrible nuisance. I’m quite all right. 
It isn’t necessary for anybody to stay here. Of course 
it’s fine to have your company. But it’s an imposi- 
tion ——” 

**Miss Hesketh decides those things,” 
answer. “If you knew her better, you wouldn't even 


cheeks 


was the smiling 





mention it. She orders things done, and people do 
them.” 

“Won't you tell me about her 
Miss Blair?” 

The girl looked toward the door prudently. “I'm 
not sure she’d care to have me. Miss Hesketh is pecu- 
liar. Most people are afraid of her. But they don’t 
know her. She has been very kind to me — and to my 
father.” 

“She told me she owned the — some sort of 
here.” 

“Yes, the Hesketh Store, people call it. There are 
two stores. The Oldridges own the other. Samuel Old 
ridge and his son.” 

**My name is Frederick Jurian,” said the man. ‘I 
live in New York City. Miss Hesketh doesn’t think 
much of New York or New Yorkers, does she?” 

The girl gave him a swift glance. “No, I think not,’ 
she said, guardedly. 

Jurian was silent a moment, with his eyes on his com 
panion. She was not looking in his direction now 
** Miss Blair,” he said, finally, “I wish you could explain 
something to me. It may help me a good deal to know 
You see, Miss Hesketh has been telling me how I came 
here. All I remember is being [Continued on page 48] 


-and about yourself, 


store 








I’ was the American spirit, the men behind 
the thing the national resourcefulness be 
hind the nation resources, that turned the 
tide against Ce rmany and drove the Kaiser 
to ce span 
Chis spirit shines in nearly everything that we did in 
the War. in big things and little things,-in the miracle 
f steel production worked by America, which we 
shall presently consider, and in a million trifles like 
the tragic search for harness needles by a certain 
secon i lie utenant that | shall also tell about. We find 
among our acclaimed heroes and among tens of 
thousands whose brave deeds have never been officially 
ret whized 
I know a oung { 5 Marine, ( harles \. Kuehne, 


who has been doing guard duty at the White House, 
pacing back and forth with rifle on his shoulder before 
fle was in France through,the 
bad fighting (twice wounded), and at one time he was 
cut off with eight other marines in a shell hole where 
thev were left for three days, without food or water, 


the iron pi ket fence 


while the battle raged over them. 
He does not tell about this unless you ask him, 
but the other evening he referred to his experiences 


when the subject came 


by Cleveland Moffett ees ee", 


honored. I wish the readers of McCLure’s would send 
me authentic instances of American heroism during the 
War (with names and details), whether these occurred 
in France or in the United States, so that I may 
present some of them to the great audience of patriots 
WwW ho will read these articles. 

Let us now consider one of the big things of the 
War — the prodigious quantity of steel produced in 
the United States and used by America and her 
Allies. Without steel no nation can make war. Japan 
is not a serious military adversary because she has 
no iron mines within her boundaries. And Ger- 
many, stripped of her steel and iron resources, as 
she will be, in the Briey Basin and the Saar fields, 
will be crippled in her war-making power. To-day 
the steel-producing power of Germany is about 
7,000,000 tons a year, of Great Britain 18,000,000 
tons a year, of the United States 44,000,000 tons. 
In our effort to conquer Germany we have increased 


our annual steel output about 16,000,000 tong) 
Experts say that the entire amount of steel 
combatants 

amounts to between 10,000,000 and 12,000,009 

tons. This is more than all the steel used in gl] 
the wars of man since wars began. This would make 
mass of solid steel as big as the Great Pyramid, the 
Woolworth Building, the Flat Iron Building, the 
Washington Monument, the White House and a dozen 
ordinary sky-scrapers all put together — in solid steel, 
It would be enough to build 100,000 steel locomotives 
weighing a hundred tons each; and if each of these 
locomotives should haul a train 1,000 yards long, 
there would be trains enough to reach twice around 
the earth, and then enough left over to form four con. 
tinuous trains to reach across the country from New 
York to San Francisco! 

All that steel shot away! Without counting steel 
for ships and other war necessities! 

Our immense Neville Island plant alone would have 
consumed 50,000 tons of steel every month, changing 
this into fifteen huge guns, 40,000 projectiles, and 
various other steel products. Every month! 

Is it any wonder that Germany quit? 

I may add that the 





up of looting from the 
dead on the battlefield 

“Was there much of 
this?” Some one asked 

“No,” he said, “but 
once 1 looted from the 
dead myself I looted 
water and chocolate and 
iny scraps to eat I could 
bring back We cer 
tainly were a hungry 
bunch in that shell hole.” 

“You did this under 
fire? 

“Sure,” he grinned 
“Somebody had to do 
it 

Chat was all No de 
tails of heroism, no self 
glorification, no picture 
of suffering. He just 
went out and did it 
His pals were in that 
sla il hole, wou nded , 
starving, and he crawled 
out in a businesslike way 
among shells and bullets 
and got them water and 
some scraps of food 
Some hody had to do it! 

I love to 
honor these 

} 


brave pOoOyvsS 











who have 
not yet been 
publicly 

















One of our great American guns in action in France. This photograph was taken on the firing line 
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total cost of this Neville 
Island steel plant— 
land, housing, means of 
access, yard service, 
power, fuel, ete., would 
have been $150,000,000 
a large sum, yet well 
spent (as a matter of fact 
only $12,000,000 was 
actually spent because 
of the Armistice), if the 
potential frightfulness of 
this new construction, 
with its overwhelming 
output, shortened the 
War by only three days; 
for $150,000,000 is what 
the War cost America 
every three days! 
Furthermore, there is 
this comforting 
thought, that, vast as 
were the quantities of 
steel wasted in the War, 
yet the quantity of 
American steel and the 
processes of American 
steel-making were so 
much improved in fulfil- 
ment of our war needs, 
(the very 
best grades 
of steel are 
required for 
guns and 
projectiles) 
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An 8-inch Cun Car, Model 1918, Mark 1, on narrow trucks with 200 H.P. narrow-gauge locomotive 
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sreat Guns and Little Railways — 
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that the world will be compensated to some extent, 
and our children will ride on safer car wheels and auto- 
mobile axles because of this war. 

Coming now to one of our big achievements, let us 
consider that daring and characteristically American 
idea of removing the huge guns that guard our coasts 
and harbors from their massive sites and of placing 
them on improvised railway mounts for mobile use on 
the battlefields of Europe. These great cannon were 
not meant to be hauled about by locomotives, over the 
fields and hills of France, but to stay where they were 
built, at Sandy Hook and Fortress Monroe and other 
points along our shores in formidable immobility. 
Nevertheless, we sorely needed big guns to conquer 
Germany, and we could not wait to manufacture big 
guns, for that meant eighteen months’ delay; so, early 
in 1917, it was suggested by some of our keen-headed 
officers, careless of tradition, bent oyly on victory, that 
we build railway mounts to carry these coast-defense 
guns and despatch them overseas. 

Why not? 

We had several hundred of these big fellows doing 
nothing in particular along the Atlantic and Pacific, 
except to frown at the waves, and it certainly was 
inspiring to think what might happen if a few of them 
—twelve-inch mortars and fourteen-inch rifles 
could somehow be moved up against the German lines 
and set to work bombarding German railway stations, 
ammunition dumps, airdromes and fortified places. If 
this were only possible! 

And, presently, these American officers decided that 
it was possible, it must be possible they would make 
it possible. 

But many experts called this foolish talk, since the 
plan required that we devise and build in a few weeks 
or months huge rolling structures of steel, the like of 
which had never been seen in America, that would 
safely carry our biggest guns (some of them weigh 
ninety tons) over the rather flimsy railways of France, 
moving them hither and thither wherever they might 
be needed between Switzerland and the sea, and permit 
them to be fired successfully against the German line 


from these improvised mounts. 


We knew, of course, that other nations, including our 
Allies, had used big guns on railway mounts; in fact, 
this idea went back to our Civil War when a thirteen- 
inch mortar weighing 17,000 pounds was used on a 
flat car in the siege of Richmond; but no nation had 
ever thought of doing what America under- 
took to do in the summer of 1917; that is, to 
remove twelve-inch coast-defense guns and 
mortars from their permanent emplacements 
and adapt them hastily to battlefield service. 

That was the point — hastily! No one 
questioned that this engineering feat could be . 
accomplished if enough time was allowed, a 








say a year or two, (other nations had taken many vears 
to perfect their railway mounts); but our officers were 
talking in terms of weeks, and European experts de 
clared that the thing simply could not be done. To 
build a railway mount strong enough to carry a single 
fourteen-inch gun, or a single twelve-inch mortar, and 


provided with a 
suitable mechan 
ism for resisting 
the shock and re- 
coil of its blasting 
fire (these guns 
hurl projectiles 
weighing twelve 
hundred pounds 
for a distance 
of twenty - five 
miles or more 
would require at 
least eighteen 
months, given 
the best factory 
facilities and the 
fullest engineer- 
ing experience, 
and America had 
no such facilities 
and no. experi- 
ence for this par- 
ticular job! 

Nevertheless, 
America went at 
it! 

It should be 
explained that 
the problem of 
firing one of 
these big guns 
from a wheeled 
mount resting on 


tracks is greatest 


when the gun, on 
its turning base, 
is fired in a direc- 
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Another Reason Why Germany Quit 


no battlefield service from our formidable coast-defense 
guns (which might almost win the War) or else to find 
some way of solving this recoil problem. Our Arm) 
officers decided to solve the problem 

The world will never know what difficulties and dis 
appointments these officers faced during experiments 






























































King George decorating an American soldier, Private Harry Shelly, for gallantry in 


the advance from Hamel, July 4, 1918. General John J. Pershing in the background 


One of our huge 
guns camouflaged 
and ready to be 
sent to the Front 


tion at right 
angles to the line 
of the tracks; in 
which case, un- 
less the recoil is 
checked, a length 
of rails will be 
driven violently 
backward- 

torn off the ties, 
and the wholeline 
will be put out of 
commission. 
Some French and 
English railway 
guns are provid- 
ed with an elab- 
orate spring or 
hydraulic recoil 
mechanism, but 
the building of 
such a mechan- 
ism would have 
taken years, and 
America could 
not wait years. 
The alternative 
was either to get 


The {mericans keep a H atch on the Rhine 


with railway mounts, secretly conducted at Sandy Hook 
between July and November in 1917. Hundreds of 
immense projectiles were hurled into the Atlantic in 
this search for some way to hold the big experimental 
gun steady on its mount after the shot was fired. And 
prophets of evil seemed to have their way. They had 
said that the rails would spread or buckle or be torn up, 
and the supporting carriagewrecked under stress of these 
earthquake explosions: and so it happened. But the 
officers persisted. They clamped the experimental 
mount with its big gun fast to the rails against the 
shattering recoil; but the whole track bellied oui four 
teen inches from alignment when the 
shock came. Then they anchored the 
mount to the ground by six steel 
cables strong enough to hold three lo- 
comotives; but the cables snapped like 
straws when the gun was fired. 

Then they tried ponderous | steel 
chains to restrain the plunging monster; 
but the chains snapped, too. This was 
some mnilitary job! 

Still the experts persisted, for Uncle Sam needed 
these guns in France; and, finally, they devised a system 
of four steel out-riggers braced against earthen embank- 
ments in the line of the recoil thrust. And these held! 
With this arrangement they were able to fire the huge 
gun 250 times from its mount with practically no dis- 
placement, which meant success on the battlefield, 
especially as this bracing and holding device could be 
operated quickly, put up and takea down in less than 
half an hour, — a far better record than Europe had 
ever made. 

The importance of rapidity in this setting-up opera- 
tion cannot be overestimated, inasmuch as these power- 
ful and costly guns are brought up close behind the 
battle line, often within a mile or two of the front, 
where they are in danger of capture by the enemy, 
assuming any reverse, or of destruction by enemy air- 
planes, unless they can be moved back quickly. This 
quickness of removal is not possible with many of the 
French and English railway mounts, which require 
hours of painful labor to be made ready for firing, and 
more hours to be made ready for withdrawal. 

An American expert in railway artillery who fought 
for months in the St. Mihiel region told me of horrible 
memories of rainy nights during which his men wore 
themselves out getting these French guns ready to fire 
at daybreak by the slow French process of lifting them 
from their wheeled trucks and [Continued on page 74] 
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Down and out, Mister?” the little creaking voice shot him from behind and caused him to whirl, gasping and foolish 


Demi -Tasse — 1, Wallace Irwin 





The Second of the Little Tales of the Big Town 


Illustrations by George Wright 








TANCHWETHER caused his expensively modest 
town car to be stopped at a white marble palace 
at the corner of Eighty-seventh Street and Fifth 
Avenue. He had no intention of calling, al 

though it was still tea time and the owner of the 
palace would have, been politely glad to see him. 
Tersely growling “Wait!” to the man at the wheel. 
Stanchwether strode away eastward, secure in the 
assurance that his chauffeur, being perfection itself, 
would sit there until dinner time, say, when he would 
notify the police or do whatever was suitable about 
his master’s peculiar disappearance. 

Striding crosstown, past all the social grades from 
the prosperous vistas of Park Avenue to the cluttered 
fire-escapes of Avenue A, he finally came to his des- 
tination, the river. ‘There on a hilly strip of herbage 
a strolling foreigner had told him it was called East 


End Park — he found a bench at a turn in the walk, 
where he seated himself and reflected as impersonally 
as possible upon the mechanics of suicide. All the 


way across from Fifth Avenue he had argued that the 
water route would be the easiest and most dignified; 
but a face-to-face inspection of the soupy tide racing 
under the giant cantilever which spans Hell Gate 
turned his stomach against so common a departure 





from this fashionable life. Why should one die in 
water which one would refuse to bathe in? To be 
swept away among brick-barges, railroad-lighters, per- 
haps to be bumped by the fat red ferryboat Bouerie 
Bay, in a few absurd hours to be feeding the gross 
lobsters of Long Island Sound — bah! 


ND yet Stanchwether had.made up his mind that he 
must depart by one of three routes: poison, water, 
or a leaden pellet. He had an engagement to dine with 
the Van Laerens at eight this evening, but he was re- 
solved to be unavoidably detained — by a death in the 
family. He could not live through another dinner, 
that he knew; just as he knew in advance exactly what 
they would have at the table. There would be Plan- 
tagenet roses and fish mousse and a débutante. 
Plummie would try to intimate that his claret was a 
shade better than Stanchwether’s. The débutante 
would be beautiful but slightly shop-worn —he had 
known her for years — and she would again lay snares 
against his forty-six years of bachelorhood. Then they 
would go to something dreadfully musical. He would 
be bored again. 
In a word, that was why Stanchwether was here 
gazing so moodily into the East River tide. Life's 


infinite entertainment was as infinite as ever, but 
Stanchwether’s eyes, heart and stomach had grown 
tired. The picture had- blurred into a dingy gray, 
but even as he so decided he caught himself admiring 
the death-inviting stretch of East River which lay 
before him. There was a good Whistler etching in the 
lace-work of those elfin bridges, Manhattan, Queens- 
boro, Hell Gate. He looked upon them with a sense 
of proprietorship —and why not? The Stanch- 
wethers — who had spelled the name Standtveeder in 
Knickerbocker days — had shown old Peter Stuyvesant 
how to build New Amsterdam and, as a fee, had appro- 
priated a slice of the island. Even from where he sat 
he could pick out forlorn apartment houses from which 
his estate collected rentals. 

“How can people live in such places?” he thought, and 
at once got back to the business of the afternoon, which 
was to commit suicide before dinner time. The East 
River seemed hopelessly bourgeois. There was some- 
thing comically fatalistic about the ferryboat Bouerie 
Bay, and her short-nosed bobbings as she plied industri- 
ously toward her dock, somewhere in the lower Nineties. 
Suppose he should time his life by the Bouerie Bay? 
Suppose he should wait till the instant she touched her 
muzzle on the Manhattan side — then for his splash? 
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He would have scorned the charge had any one 
intimated that he was growing hysterical; -but he 


forced his mind to stray, as hysterical people will, in 
order to avoid the ghastly issue. He thought of ele- 


gant Petronius. who drowned himself at leisure in a 
Roman bath after a kiss from false and rosy lips. The 
‘dea brought a laugh which was dry as an oven; he 
had abandoned romance with his fortieth birthday. 
Then he reflected on the sixty grains of morphine 
which he carried neatly prepared beside a hypodermic 
needle in his inside pocket. And of the blue-nosed 
little revolver tumbling loose in his overcoat. What 
would people say if his butler should find him to- 
morning, stretched over a library table, his 
ittering the Social Register. 

The Bouerie Bay would 


morrow 
brains spé . 

No. It must be the river. 
decide how soon. 

“The trouble with us is,” said the Inner Stanch- 
wether, speaking to the Outer Stanchwether, who was 
inclined to dally, “that we have eaten our meal and 
lost our appetite. We have spent three fortunes on 
three items: groceries, wines and entertainment. We 
have done nothing in excess and we have exceeded in 
everything. It isn't love that is driving us to suicide: 
if we had enough feeling left to be miserable we shouldn't 
want to die. Don’t you remember how we spent 
several years in search of a claret which, when we got it, 
didn’t please us very well? Why can’t we get drunk and 
enjoy it? What about our library de luxe of foreign 
cooking? Is there any new flavor in the world? 
Any new flower, any new song, any new way of pre- 
paring a salad dressing? Is there any light of the 
opera, grand, comic or musical-comic, that touches 
even the hardened ring of our heart? Love means 
nothing to a man who has cardiac sclerosis, superin- 
duced by over-stimulation. Materially we are very 
rich, Spiritually we are bankrupt. Nothing left but 
to eat, drink and be merry. Horrors! What is death 
to such a fate?” 

The Outer Stanchwether refused to take up the 
argument. He was too weary for rebuttals. Also the 
deathship Bouerie Bay was now four-fifths of the way 
across her short stretch of water. In two minutes, 
maybe three, she would make that contact with the 
shore which, like the touch of an electrocutioner’s 
switch-button, would plunge him into the stream of 
eternity. Eternity meant nothing to this man, New 
York’s most successful materialist, save a restful blank 
where there would be no music with meals, and, if 
possible, no meals. All he craved was rest from the 
empty gnawings of spiritual dyspepsia. Life had been 
a banquet — everything as perfect as possible. Even 
his coffee had cost him five dollars an ounce—there 
is one Armenian in America who deals in the treasure. 

Well, coffee is the finishing touch 
to a session of over-feeding. 
Stanchwether smiled grimly as he 
turned and looked at his watch. 
It lacked five minutes of six. The 
Bouerie Bay's snub nose was now a 
hand’s breadth from the first pile 
of her New York pier. He took 
a deep breath and looked round 
him. The park was, to all appear- 
ances, quite empty. It would be 
but a short dash to the water-rail; 
his pockets were weighted down 
and he could slip in unseen, be- 
cause there had fallen a hiatus in 
the procession of river craft. 

“Down and out, Mister?” 


HE little, creaking voice shot 

him from behind and caused 
him to whirl, gasping and foolish, 
as we are apt to appear when 
Conscience speaks into our guilty 
thoughts. 

Then he saw it — the little man- 
thing sitting there on the bench 
he had just quit. Troll, kobold, 
goblin, how came the mite to be 
there, dressed in the latest man- 
ner of Broadway? The world- 
Weary Stanchwether experienced 
a creeping sensation under his hat. 
Certainly no mortal man this: 
the figure was no larger than that 
of a half-grown child; the face, 
which was humorous, gray-mous- 
tached and slightly wrinkled, 
stared at him with the quick eyes 
of Puck. Altogether a modish 
troll, it seemed. Two feet, about 
the size of Brazil nuts. wagged 
boastfully below pearl gray spats; 
the trifling body was surrounded 

Y a@ overcoat of sporting cut 


with diagonal pockets and a wisp of muskrat at the 
collar. The suicide-elect struggled to move away. 
What avails our mortal strength against the elfin spell? 
“Down and out, Mister?” croaked the voice again. 
Stanchwether’s tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 
“T say,” he drawled at last, making a show of that 
aplomb which his code required, “is this sort of thing — 
necessary 7” 
“Not as I know of,” replied the little being, stroking 
a child’s size bamboo cane against one of his insignifi- 
cant legs. “I was just taking a chance, that’s all.” 
“How the devil did you — pop into this?” 


TANCHWETHER'S suspicions were growing. ‘The 
dull fire in his brain had materialized this gnome 
out of the stubbled grass of East End Park. 

“Where d’you think I popped from? An airplane?” 
The gnome perked his head. 

“I didn’t hear a sound — yet here you are.” 

“We're pretty light on our feet, I guess.” 

“My word!” He was sure of it now. ‘What, may 
I ask, do you call yourself, if anything?” 

“Me? Why, ['m the Demi-Tasse.”’ 

“The Demi ——” 

Words failed Stanclrwether’s gaping mouth as he 
stared with renewed superstition upon this, the last 
small dainty on life’s menu. Of course. His poor 
brain had created the vision. Quite rightly, too. 
After a full meal one sips one’s coffee. Child of his 
disordered soul, the Demi-Tasse had come to jeer at 
him much as the Troll’s Brat babbled in Peer Gynt's 
hour of torment. 

“Well, then, you're the Demi-Tasse,”” agreed Stanch- 
wether in the voice which Alice might have used in 
speaking to the rabbit. “And would you mind telling 
me how you knew I was down and out, as you eall it?” 

“You're one of those dude bums,” replied the Demi- 
Tasse quite candidly. 

“T thank you.” 


“IT know swell clothes when I see ‘em. Pretty 


swell dresser myself—what? But clothes ain't 
nothing. Lots of folks go round looking like a wedding 


day just to keep the hearse waiting. Get me? Take 
a slant at my shell. Wealthy costume, what?” 

Stanchwether slanted and agreed that Demi-Tasse 
was outwardly opulent. 

“Pipe the overcoat, for instance — stood me forty 
bucks, although there ain’t more than two dollars 
worth 0’ goods in it. Shoes came to eight-fifty. Would 
you believe it?” 

“T could believe anything,” said Stanchwether. The 
shoes in which he stood at that moment cost a trifle 
less than the Demi-Tasse’s overcoat. 

“And here’s the tag-line to my whole make-up,” 
went on the gnome in his perculiar argot. “I’m the 
guy with the happy lining. You can turn me inside out 
if you want to. Search me in vain for one dark spot.” 
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Demi-Tasse stood on the bench and struck the pose 
of one inviting visit and search; the operation would 
have required some small instrument like a toothpick 
or a buttonhook, reflected Stanchwether, and found 
himself smiling. A moment later his morbid gaze had 
reverted toward the river. Bouerie Bay had already 
docked herself on the western shore; the tide raced unde: 
Hell Gate Bridge, vet the best-fed man in New York 
still lingered and _ still lived. 

“Say, Mister, what's your name?” 

Stanchwether turned and found the Demi-Tasse 
poised bird-like on the bench, his head to one side as 
though he were about to twitter and fly away. 

“Name?” said Stanchwether. “Just call me Al.” 
That seemed sufficient to one who had become so 
easily known. 

“Well, Al, what say we start something?” The 
Demi-Tasse pulled from his lavender 
watch which was not much larger than a dime. “Six 
eleven! Way past supper time. What say we blow 
over to the flat and have a bite to eat?” 

The invitation came as naturally as did the Troll 
King’s request to addled Gynt. So the Demi-Tasse 
kept a flat! Were his associates dwarfs like himself, 
or still smaller people with fierce eves and long spiked 
tails? Whatever they were, it was plain to see that 
they supped at an unfashionable hour, 

“T wasn’t thinking of eating i‘? 

“Well, that’s what you ought to be doing. 
When a fella gets to flirting with the river the way vou 
done there’s nothing like a mug [Continued on page 44) 
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“Charmed, I am sure,” declared the guest and reached down for Loo’s infantile hand 





Conversations With Roosevelt 


Historical Talks that Now Have a New and 
by John J. Leary, Jr. 


Where the Drink Story Started 


EW things in Colonel Roosevelt's later life 
are fresher in the public memory than his 
suit a Michigan editor who ac 
cused him of drunkenness. The unfortu 
nate editor, unable to produce a scintilla of proof, 
admitted his fault, and so far as the records go, 


against 


the matter was disposed of 
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There was nothing de- 


Sketches by Reginald Birch 


have sued under like circumstances, but they knew bet- 
ter than to print what they knew was untrue. Had 
any of them done so, I would have hauled them up 
short, and with much more glee than I did the Michi- 
gan man, for the men I have in mind have real malice 


toward me and he, I am satisfied, had none. 
“We parted good friends. 
against him. 


harm me if they could, dare not do. 
honestly sorry when he found his error. 
““However, the thing had its value. 


cracked the simplest joke. 
you can joke with in safety. 
in a while, what a world this would be! 
be a world—it would be a mad house.” 


I certainly had nothing 
In his zeal to do things, he put ip print 
what shrewder and really malicious men who would 
I believe he was 


We're never 
too old to learn and I learned to be careful with whom I 
Thank God, there are many 

If we couldn't laugh once 
It wouldn't 


Thrilling Interest 


he might explain so that “big business men, who 
have not been my friends, but who now know 
that I am right, might see the situation exactly 
as it is, and be in a position to help.” 3 

“There is,” said he immediately after the dinner 
*‘no politics in this. We have come toa situation 
where all Americans must stand together — big 
business men and little business men, farmer and 
banker, artisan and longshoreman. I have not gone 
to the big business men — they have come to me.” 

That the Gary dinner threw the politicians into a 
flutter and sent such old guardsmen as Boies Penrose 
and Murray Crane flying to New York to find out what 
it was all about, was entirely due to the fact that Mrs. 
Harold Vivian, wife of a political writer on the New 
York World had an engagement to attend a concert 
on the night of the dinner. 

The next morning, Vivian, in the course of breakfast 
small talk, asked how she enjoyed the entertainment, 

“I did not go,” said she. “You see —— (nam- 
ing the young woman with whom she was to have gone) 
had to sing at the big dinner Judge Gary gave Colonel 
Roosevelt last night.” 

Vivian lost interest in the grape fruit then and 
there. He knew of the Colonel's 
rule about attending private din- 








veloped, 
where the tale started or what 
foundation, if any, it might 
have had, 

Colonel Roosevelt, how- 
ever, had an explanation. He 
gave it to us one afternoon 
in the trophy room in Oyster 
Bay; when passing the cigars 
around, he remarked that he 
would vouch for the quality. 
“They must be 
remarked, “for they’re some 
of Leonard Wood's I never 


show 


however, to 
gees a sphere was as 


good,” he 





of the Boston Post. 


well and intimately. 


A Word About Mr. Leary 


The recorder of these remarkable conversations knew Colonel Roosevelt inti- 
mately. They are not haphazard records, written down after the Colonel's death. 
They are taken from Mr. Leary’s diary, which he kept assiduously for many years. 
Whenever Mr. Leary interviewed the Colonel, he would immediately go to his 
hotel and make an almost verbatim report of the talk he had had. They now have 
great historical value and they will be published in McC lure’s for an entire year. 

Mr. Leary first met Colonel Roosevelt in Boston in the early nineties when 
the latter was a civil service commissioner and the former on the editorial staff 
He traveled a great deal with Colonel Roosevelt and met 
him frequently at his home, and in New York City. 
served as a buffer between the ex-President and the importunate, in and out of 
the newspaper profession. They had much in common. They were as one on 
the matter of Americanism and preparedness, and Mr. Leary in his more humble 
Mr. Leary is at 
present on the editorial staff of The New York Tribune, and he says that Colonel 
Roosevelt was the most human man he ever met in all the years he has been 
meeting men in every walk of life. 

Of Mr. Leary, Colonel Roosevelt wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Van 
Deman, in November, 1917: “I have long known Mr. John J. Leary, Junior, 
He is a man of exceptional 
intelligence and energy, of entire discretion, of excellent judgment; a dead game 
man, and absolutely straight, and a through and through American of the best () 
type, in character and in single-minded loyalty. 
fidential position under me if I were given command.” 


radical as Mr. Roosevelt on these subjects. 


I vouch for him absolutely. 





smoke myself, so I have to rely 
on the judgment of others.” 

“Did you ever smoke,”’ some one asked. 

“There is where that story of my drinking started,” 
he continued, not hearing the question or ignoring it. 

“You see, when I would decline a cigar, saying I did 
not smoke, folks would often ask, in a joking way, 
“What are your bad habits?” In the same spirit I 
would reply “Prize fighting and strong drink.” 

“Now it so happens that the Lord in His infinite 
wisdom elected to create some folk with whom it is 
never safe to joke — solemn asses who lack a sense of 
humor. Iam very fond of that story of Sidney Smith’s, 
who, playing with his children, stopped suddenly, say- 
ing, ‘Children, we must now be serious — here comes a 
fool.’ You know the kind he meant — those poor un- 
fortunates who must take everything said to them 
literally. 

“One of these to whom I made that remark said: 
“Roosevelt, I hear, drinks hard.” The other fool re- 
plied, “Yes, that’s true He told me so himself.’ 

“And so it went. 

“That is all there ever was to the talk of my drink- 
ing. From that start, it spread and spread until, in 
self-defense, I was compelled to take action to stop it. 
Some folks have said I went out of my way to find a little 
editor who could not well defend himself. The fact is, 
} I could hold to account There 


he was the one editor 
were and are editors nearer New York I gladly would 


A Threat to Support Wilson 


T is not known to many that, in 
1915, Colonel Roosevelt threat- 
ened, in the event that certain con- 
tingencies became 
facts, to support 
President Wilson 
for re-election 
against the Re- 
publican nominee. 
The threat was 
made at a lunch- 
eon given at the 
Harvard Club in 
December of that 
year by the late 
Robert J. Collier. 
Later, in explain- 
ing the famous 
Gary dinner to me, Colonel Roosevelt repeated the 
threat. 

The Gary dinner may well be described as the mys- 
tery of the 1916 campaign. Exactly what it meant, 
few knew then, and, publicly it has never been authori- 
tatively explained. 

The facts are that it was but an incident in the Col- 
onel’s campaign for preparedness — he attended it that 


On many of these trips he 


I would put him in any con- 


ners except in his own home or 
in the homes of his immediate 
friends as well as the Colonel’s hor- 
ror of large private dinners any 
place. It appealed to him as a 
story, and the next day the fact 
that there had been such a dinner, 
together with the names of the 
guests, was made public. What 
happened, what was said at the 
dinner, was not. In consequence, 
political editors and the public 
jumped at the conclusion that Col- 
onel Roosevelt was preparing to 
run for the presidency again. For 
some days there was considerable 
speculation as to what it really 
meant, until Robert E. MacAlar- 
ney, then city editor of the New 
York Tribune, suggested I see 
Colonel Roosevelt and end the 
mystery. 

My reception by the Colonel was 
characteristic. 

“T certainly will not give any in- 
terview on that dinner,” he de- 
clared 

“Neither 
— will I author- 
ize any state- 
A\' | ment. I will, 
however, tell 





















you just what it means and what happened there, and 
then, if you wish, you can explain in your own way and 
on your own responsibility. 
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“Tt is absolutely nonsensical to assume, as some have 
assumed, that this dinner had anything to do with my 
being a candidate for President. I am not thinking of 
anything of that sort now. 

* Al] that was discussed at that dinner was what you 
want of a better term call ‘the greater Ameri- 
canism.’ If that is polities, then we talked polities. 

“Now, let us sit down and discuss this thing. When 
[am through you can tell me what you think you want 
to do. You can have all the facts; you need all the facts 
to write of the thing intelligently. But whatever you 
write, it must be understood that I must not be quoted 
and it must not be made to appear that I am the source 


might for 


of information.” 
“How was it,” I asked, “that Judge Gary, whom I 


know to be interested in preparedness, happened to ask 
you to meet the people who were at that dinner?” 

“ “Tt is not my practise,” said he, “‘to cross-examine 
those who invite me to dine as to their motives for so 
doing. But if I were to guess, I would say that one 
actuating motive was a feeling of ‘I told you so.’ 

“Gary, as you probably know, has always been 
friendly tome. I do not know that he voted for me in 
1912, but I weuld not be surprised to learn that he did. 
All but two or three of his guests that night were anti- 
Roosevelt men eighteen months ago. They were very 
much opposed to my work for preparedness. The few 
that were not anti-Roosevelt men were of the opinion 
that I was committing political hari-kari. The others 
said I was rocking the boat. 

“Now they say that in preaching preparedness, | 
was right and am right. And I think that Mr. Gary 
had in a way a sort of desire to say to his friends in 
important business: 

“*Come and have a look at this fellow you thought 
so terrible; notice that he 
does not shoot at the ,musi- 
cians; that he eats in a 
normal way and prefers his 
food cooked; that when he 
talks he talks sanely as you 
and I talk, and talks noth- 
ing but the soundest kind 
of Americanism.” 

“That is only a guess, 
In any event il 
could not have been the 
big motive. Behind it all, 
I believe, was a desire of 
these men — all Americans, 
men who have done things 
and are doing big things, 
men who have a stake in 
the country — to take coun- 
sel together on the big 
problem of national pre- 
paredness. Under the cir- 
cumstances, was it not 
natural that I should be 
asked to attend and sub- 
mit my views? I was glad 
to go, glad that these men 
were seeing the 


however. 


light. That’s 
all there was to 
that. 


“What did I 
tell them? Ex- 
actly what I 


have been telling others and what I propose to tell every- 
body who will listen to me —the need of preparation. 
_ “But with all of this talk about the Gary dinner why 
is the luncheon Bobby Collier gave at the Harvard Club 
overlooked? There were politics there in plenty. Mr. 
Collier, I suspect, had something of the ‘I told you so’ 
idea in his head when he planned the luncheon, for, 
m the movement for preparedness, he was in much 
the same position as Judge Gary — with me, but 


lonesome so far as his everyday associates were con- 
cerned. 

* All but one or two of the men he had at the luncheon 
were anti-Roosevelt men three years ago. They were 
anti-Roosevelt when I began talking preparedness 
eighteen months ago. Then they said, as Judge Gary's 
friends had ‘Roosevelt is rocking the boat.’ 
Three-fourths of them most of. the party 
writers — agreed with me before they left. 

“We did talk politics there — the straightest kind of 
politics. The political discussion was started by some 
one referring to an editorial in the New York Tribune 
calling attention to the way party leaders were dodging 
the real issue and asking, “De they want Roosevelt,’ 
meaning, as you know, for President in 1916. That 
editorial was strong meat. It appealed to me im- 
mensely. 

“In the discussion that followed, I said that much as 
I dislike Mr. Wilson and despise his policies, that in 
the event of the Republicans nominating any man on 
a hyphen platform or on hyphenated promises, I would 
support President Wilson for re-election with all of the 
strength at my command. 

“And, by Godfrey, I mean it! If there’s a mongrel 
platform adopted by the Republican convention, much 
as I dislike Wilson, I'll stump the 
country for him from one end of 
it to the other and I won't ask his 
permission to do so either. 

“No platform and no man 
who swerves in the slightest de- 
gree from absolute loyalty to the 
greater Americanism can have my 
support. I will not be neutral if 
such a candidate is named or such 


said, 
were 
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Photograph by Underwood and Underwood 


This rare photograph of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt was taken through a car window, 
and the Colonel did not know he was be- 


ing snapped. An enterprising young man 


climbed upon a bridge when the train came 
to a standstill, with the above wonderful result 


a candidate nominated. There is no sucn thing as be- 
ing neutral between right and wrong. Neutral, I do 
not care who the man is or who his frieads are or who 
comes to me in his behalf, if such a car didate is named, 
I will fight him with every weapon at. ‘ay command. 

“But at neither place did I say anything to advance 
either my own candidacy or that of any other man. 
I am not interested in candidates. I am interested in 
principles. My sole interest at these two affairs was to 
try and arouse the American people, to urge them and 
ultimately through them, compel Congress to take the 
proper attitude on the questiow of greater Americanism 
and national preparedness. If you say that I am work- 
ing not for a nomination, but as every American should 
work to secure the peace and prosperity of the United 
States, you will have hit the nail on the head. 

“And don’t overlook the fact that any Republican 
who seeks President Wilson’s place by pandering to the 
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Conversations With Roosevelt I 
hyphens will find that he is fighting Roosevelt as well 
Wilson. 

“T dislike Wilson, I dislike his policies almost to tl 


point of hate, but Tam too good an American to stand 
idly by and see him beaten by a mongrel American o 


by one professing mongrel principles.”’ 
Colonel Roosevelt on Boys 


7 ETTER a bov vou have to rescue from a police 

station because he whipped a cab driver or a 

‘cop’ than a * Miss Naney 
velt’s idea of the kind of boy one should have 

This preference Colonel Roosevelt expressed to m 


that was Colonel Roose 


one Sunday afternoon at Oyster Bay, following a ques 
tion from him as to how my own boy was getting along 


“All right,” I replied, 


ball and swimming and not enough school-work 


“only a little too much foot 
almost too much boy. 

“That's all right,” he “Don't let that 
worry vou. Do you know you are fortunate in havin 
a real boy? Some of the most splendid fellows I knoy 


replied 



















have boys that if they were mine I'd want to choke 
them pretty, bovs who know all of the latest tango 
steps and the small talk 
and the latest things in 
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socks and ties —tame cat, molly 
coddles, and their fathers real men 
and their mothers most excellent 
women! Throw-back, I suppose 
I'd feel disgraced beyond redemp 
tion had I such boys. 

** Mine, thank God, have be ‘n 
good boys, a bit mischievous at 
times, all of them, but every boy is 
Honestly, if I had to take my 
choice, I'd rather have a boy that 
I'd have to go to the police station 
and bail out for beating a cab driver 
or a policeman, than one of the 
mollycoddle tvpe. He might worry 
me but he wouldn't disgrace me.” 

On another occasion when he 
asked about my boy, I said he was 
in a bit of trouble. 

* He has had his first real bump,” 
co I said. “He flunked on his exami 
nations, and probably will fail to 
get promoticn. Consequently he feels badly.” 

“Now, see here,” advised the Colonel, “just don’t be 
severe with him. Tell him I said, as an indulgent 
grandparent, that it really is not such a serious thing 
You just tell him that for me and just make him feel 
more than ever that his father is his best friend and 
understands all about such things.’ 

“T have wired him as much,” I said 

“That's fine,” said he. “ You are on the right track 
Sometimes we fathers do not realize how important 
such things may be and we do not always do the right 
thing. We can become excited about something and 
chastise or severely lecture a boy and make him afraid 
of us or we can sit down with him, man fashion, and 
reason the thing out. Sometimes, I grant you, chas 
tisement is exactly what a boy needs most. Then he 
should have it. But when a boy’s in trouble as your lad 
is over something that really: involves at most only 
carelessness, it often is a mistake to do anything more 
than point out to him what a foolish fellow he’s been 
and try to plan out some way in which he, not you, can 
undo the mischief. 

“jo other words, every boy thinks his father is a 
pretty big man. One of mine told a teacher once his 
father was ‘it.’ That confidence is something no man 
can affo.'d to lose, and if he can make his boy see that 
the thing to do is to go to his \¢ ontinued on page 
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A 
Novelette 
in 
One Reading 


VENING peace was in the air when the 
Velasquez steamed into the harbor. It was, 
according to Jimmy Winston, some harbor! 
Jimmy lounged at the rail, long, lithe and 

bronzed, looking exceedingly fit in his white ducks. He 
was with MeVickers, the Velasquez’ chief engineer 
Seotch and extra-dry, Jimmy had described him in his 
second steamer letter to Emily), who said nothing, but 
puffed at an exceedingly strong and juicy pipe with idol- 
like stolidity 

Me Vickers was seldom what vou might call commu- 
nicative, but Jimmy had cottoned to him because they 
Anyway the choice was not 
wide In season the | elasque = carried its fill of passen- 
gers, but though it ts quite true, as the ship's doctor 
had told Jimmy and as Jimmy had duly written Emily, 
that the tropical thermometer doesn’t differ a darn bit 
winter or summer: those fortunate beings who can go 
where they please when they please, prefer Bar Harbor 


were both technical men 


or some place like that in July. 
Everybody aboard the Velasque ~ 


some good and cogent reason for being there. 


at the moment had 
There 
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by Royal Brown 


Illust-ations by Everett Shinn 


were a quintet *f South American coffee growers, four 
of them the colc + of café-au-lait and the fifth as black 
as café-noir; a mi'dle-aged woman from Boston who 
intended to study and collect tropical butterflies, and 
an exceedingly important young man whose past, future 
and present were merged, indeed, almost submerged, 
in the fact that he was to be consul at a place that can 
best be described as no-where-in-particular. 

To hear him talk (so Jimmy had written Emily) one 
would have thought he was accredited to the Court of 
St. James. 

Jimmy was aboard because of Emily. Emily was the 
girl in a million ac far as Jimmy was concerned. The 
fact that she would some day be a girl with a million, 
while Jimmy had only his technical training and the 
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“Poor kid,” he 
thought, yet again. 
And suddenly he 
felt the impulse to 
help her. He set 
his teeth. He 
i would help her 
uf if he could — 
Emily, he assured 
himself, would 


want him to 





Nothing to Write Emily 


chance any man has to make his own millions, had 
nothing to do with it. This you can believe or not 
— and be damned as you deserve if you don’t. 

It was all as simple as A B C. Jimmy loved 
Emily because she was Emily and she loved Jimmy 
because he was Jimmy. They were blessedly certain 
it had all been arranged in the beginning long before 
Adam kissed Eve. And so Jimmy, having kissed 
Emily, had gone to break the great news to Calvin 
Dwight, and although the latter had not been as en- 
thusiastic about Jimmy as Emily, he had been darned 
decent. 

Jimmy himself said so. “I got his viewpoint per- 
fectly,” he assured Emily. “If I were he aad I—I 
mean some young upstart — , 

Emily stopped him with a kiss. “You mustn't,” she 
chided, “talk that way about the only man I ever 
loved.” 

“The only one?” he teased. 

Emily colored adorably, clear pink to her sweet, fair 
hair. “The only one I ever really loved,” she insisted. 

“But I promised,” said Jimmy suddenly (after a 
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considerable pause) “not to — well, not to make love 


to you until — 

“7 didn’t promise,” retorted Emily decidedly. “And 
[sha’n’t. So!” And she kissed him again. 

They decided they would be very brave about it. 
As Jimmy pointed out, the opportunity was some oppor- 
tunity — why he knew a lot of Tech men who would 
vive their eye teeth for it. It was oniy, he enlarged, 
ignoring the howl his heart put up, for a year. Then 
he would come back to her, richer in worldly goods and 
in experience; come back so crammed with informa- 
tion regarding Calvin Dwight’s mines and railroads and 
public service corporations that Calvin Dwight himself 
would admit that the five thousand Jimmy was to re- 
ceive for a year out of his life was the best investment 
he had ever made. 

“T'll think of you every minute of every day,” he 
assured her. 

“And how often will you write me?” Emily put in, 
practically. : 

“Every day,”’ he promised. 

They went through all this, the next night and the 
night after that and so on, until the day came for Jimmy 
to sail. Then they steod on a pier-head at an Atlantic 
port and were very, very silent, until Calvin Dwight, 
who had come down to wish Jimmy good-bye and 
good luck and also to give him a few more letters 
of introduction he had thought of at the last mo- 
ment (he seemed to feel the need of extensive explana- 
tion of his presence), became silent, 
too. 

“Er-hem,” he said, at last, and glanced 
at them. But they didn’t notice him, 
not even when he added, ** Well, I guess 
I'll run along.” 

He was a big man, physically and 
metaphorically, and used to being re- 
garded as such, but this was the first 
time he had ever felt like a crowd. 

The moment his back was turned, 
their fingers clasped. She looked up at 
him, her eyes bright with the tears she 
was simply determined shouldn't be 
shed — until he was gone. Woman- 
like she was thinking of scorpions and 
ship-wrecks and boa-constrictors and 
dark-eyed sefioritas and all the other 
perils of land and sea that Jimmy must 
run the gauntlet of before they should 
see each other again. But all she said 
was a tremulous: 

“Oh, Jimmy!” 


IMMY’S jaws set, like a small boy 

who is being punished but who 
won't ery. He did not speak, but his 
fingers gripped hers until they hurt. She 
didn’t care, she only wished he would 
hold them tighter. 

The whistle blew warningly. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” she said again and 
he felt as if her voice were reaching into 
him and wringing his heart. ‘ You — 
you'll take care of yourself!” 

Jimmy tried to smile. *“* You bet,” he 
promised. 

“And if —if there are any revolu- 
tions you'll — you'll take no chances,” 
she went on breathlessly. “For my 
sake, Jimmy! I couldn't bear to have 
you — shot. I'd —TId rather you were 
a coward — almost.” 

Emily, you perceive, had been read- 
ing “Soldiers of Fortune” for atmos- 
phere. 

“If I am shot it will be in the back,” 
he assured her. 

The hail came down to them — “All 
aboard that’s going aboard.” 

Emily lifted her lips, “Good-bye,” 
she said, brokenly. And added, “Just 
— just this once.” 

And Jimmy was forsworn. 

After that Jimmy stood at the rail 
and waved and waved long after every- 
body else had stopped, and then he 
stood and gazed back until a justly 
famed skyline resembled nothing so 
much as a particularly raggedy-toothed 
comb. The call to dinner intervened, 
but he ignored it and going to the writ- 
ing-room instead, he sat down and began: 


“Sweetest and best: 
‘It seems like a year already since — ’ 


on the steamer’s deck or prowling about one of the 
ports-of-call, you would have believed he had not a 
care in the world. You would have been wrong. Emily 
had given him her picture, a picture from which she 
looked straight out at him, sweet and serious-eyed. 
In the daytime he carried it in his breast pocket, like a 
plaster over an ache, and at night — well, Jimmy came 
charging madly into his stateroom one morning, just 
in time to keep the steward from discovering it under 
his pillow. 

And now the Velasquez was steaming into the harbor 
which was some harbor and Jimmy was lounging at 
the rail, smoking a cigarette that was some cigarette, 
(Dimitrino, costing forty-five cents in the States but 
to be had for a sixpence in King Street, Kingston) and 
eying his surroundings with keen and eager apprecia- 
tion. 

The harbor lay at perfect peace, protected from the 
trades by an almost encircling series of foot-hills which 
rose sheer from the startling blue like the cliffs of Nor- 
way. In the middle distance, on a little plateau only 
a few feet higher than the beach, was the city, its domes 
and towers gleaming white and gold in the mellowing 
light. Behind it the peaks of a mountain range soared 
higher and higher until one, in the distance, achieved 
the distinction of eternal snows. 

From this prospect Jimmy’s eyes returned to an 
island lying abreast of the steamer’s course. Breaks 
in the palms revealed a stately building as white, 





Nothing to Write Emily 2] 
Jimmy decided, (with no great originality, it must be 
confessed) as alabaster. 

Emily, thought Jimmy, would have pronounced it 
ducky, but he, suiting his tribute to masculine con 
sumption, nodded toward it and said, “ i 

MeVickers’ pipe continued to gurgle rhythmically 
but Jimmy did not despair. The chief engineer was 
nothing if not deliberate. 

* “Tis a leper colony,” he replied, at length 

“Leper colony?” Jimmy, momentarily 
startled. 

MeVickers simply nodded. Jimmy’s cigarette singed 
his fingers and he flung it from him, quickly 

* Well,” he observed, with a return of characteristic 
lightness, “it — it’s a swell dump anyway. The powers 
that be certainly treat the poor devils decent.” 

MecVickers puffed at his pipe for a minute or mor 
“There isn’t one of them,” he said, “that knows when 
he may land there himself.” 

*Leprosy?”’ demanded Jimmy, startled afresh 

“Leprosy,” affirmed MeVickers, and added dryly, 
“or mayhap a change in administration. There are 
two former presidents aboard the island now. “Tis a 
fine way to dispose of possible candidates for an 
other term.” 

“But I thought * began Jimmy. 

MeVickers, however, had turned away, 
of his prodigality in the matter of words and was 
headed below decks. Jimmy [Continued on page 36] 


some ¢ lass 





echoed 


as if ashamed 


He had a 


His knees began to shake. 


_ Eleven days had passed; days of experience which : 
immediately resolved themselves into something to { 
write Emily. Daytimes, to see Jimmy taking his ease “ | 


horrible feeling that he had killed the man 
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The Cracking Knee 


This Is the Final Instalment of Our Short Thrilling Serial 


INNS heard the sound of 

soft feet, he felt the rough 

hands which came out of the 

dark and lifted him by 
houlders and feet, swinging him across spaces toward 
a faint rectangle of light which for a second showed the 
position of the door, . Then a cloth was thrown over his 
face and he could only know that he was being borne 
forward, calves of bare legs striking against his bare skin 
as they moved forward. 

At last these moving legs halted and the sound of a 
single native word spoken in the back of the throat of 
one of the men was a signal for a descent of steps. At 
the bottom, with grunts of exertion, he was thrown for- 
ward against a bale and when he twisted himself into a 
sitting posture he found that his legs and arms had been 
freed of their thongs by a deft slash of a knife. He 
heard a heavy bulkhead close above him and then all 
was as still and black as if the cellar were a vault under 
a mountain 

The dry air was heavy with the aroma of tea; an 
almost imperceptible current of thin air stirred softly 
the tea dust and stray bits of the dried leaves which 
covered the flat stones of the floor. Binns cautiously 
drew in a breath, filling his lungs 


by Richard Washburn Child 


Illustration by W. H. D. Koerner 


Part Ill 


beneath him as he crouched, his hand squeezed harder 
and harder the handle of his weapon as if a cramp had 
seized him and was holding him as inert as marble but 
in an agony of straining nerves. 

His vision conjured for him a thousand swift thrusts 
from the dark until the black plush of the night was 
stabbed through in a thousand places with the glitters 
of knife points shot forward at his breast, his heaving 
sides, his bare back, his throbbing neck. When one of 
these ghostly thrusts appeared coming toward him to 
make its silent, deadly, cleaving way home through the 
soft flesh below his ribs, he twisted his face with a sud- 
den burst of instinct and shot his own knife point 
outward into the bosom of the dark. It met no resis- 


Suddenly across the spicy odor of 
the tea came another warm and sick- 
ish odor of Chinese greasy kitchens, 
Binns paused motionless. One hand, 
without direction from him, went up again, and, as if 
it could understand fear, without aid from the brain, 
grasped the handle of the weapon upon which his teeth 
were fastened. 

Davy could see nothing through the thick mud of the 
blackness. The new strange smell faded out; but it left 
the impression that another man crawling on the noise- 
less cushions of soles and palms had passed and had left 
a hole in the darkness through which he had wormed his 
evil, siient journey. 

With a new degree of pains Binns drew up his legs and, 
crouching, pushed his weight forward again. He wanted 
to continue thus until he had reached a wall, because 
with a wall at his back there was a diminished are from 
which an attack could come. If a struggle came it 
would come with a sense of a nearing presence of an- 
other living being. Or perhaps it would come with the 
sharp pain of a b'ade thrust through the spaces between 
the ribs. In any case, there would be a struggle and, 
with a wall behind, the direction of that struggle would 
be located. Without turning he 
could leap forward whether or not 





and holding it in so that his ears 
straining open to listen, could hear 
the faintest sound. When, at 
last, he could keep in the breath no 
longer, he measured it out cau- 
tiously, so that in his nose or on 
his hot lips it should make no stir. 
He wondered whether he was 
alone in this cellar or whether the 
other man, knife in hand, already 
was coming toward him, cat-like, 
through the dark. 

As the last of the exhalation 
slipped between his parted teeth 
he heard one faint sound from a 
distant corner the sound which 
would have been made by the 


AVY BINNS, the hero of this romance, is employed in a 

perilous secret service mission in China. To aid him on 
that mission he marries an American girl whom he meets in 
Pekin, and who is traveling as a correspondent for a big news- 
paper. Dora and he finally find themselves in the old palace 
of an aged Chinese nobleman who, cognizant of the reason that 
brought the two westerners to his stronghold, and hating 
all foreigners, proceeds to defend himself with oriental strategy. 


the thrust had reached him. He 
would leap with all the power left 
in his young, strong body and 
throw himself upon the other. 
There would be grunts, the thud 
of blows, the sounds of wrestling, 
roaring, screaming, squealing men. 
The thick folds of the silence 
would be torn into shreds. The 
depths of this bottomless stillness 
would rise up like the bottom of a 
voleanic crater, long at rest, in a 
nerve-racking swirl of _ terrible 
noises — the involuntary grunt of 
exertion, the groan and gasp of 
death. 

In his slow painstaking progress 





contact of a blade of metal with = 
the stone flags. 

At once into the plush-heavy blackness before his ach- 
ing, staring eyes sprang a picture of his imagination’s 
own painting; the vivid details of a thrust of pointed 
razor-edged steel through neatly parting flesh, into his 
heart or lungs, made his fingers clutch cautiously in the 
moments of pause as they crawled along the floor in 
front of him. His hands were moving as if exercising 
their own wills to find and seize the other knife which 
he had been told would be put there. 

It was there. He felt his grip close over the rough 
handle, and though he recalled the scruples of his fam- 
ily beliefs he drew the blade into his lap and ran his 
fingers softly along its keen, waving, undulating edge. 

He would not use the knife. But his fingers would 
not relax as he sat listening. He could hear the pound- 
ing of his own heart; it was loud in his breast, loud in 
his temples, loud behind his eardrums. It thumped 
against him as loudly as a great fat fist beating monot- 
onously upon a heavy door; he could not believe that 
the listening ears of the half-naked, fright-maddened 
coolie would not hear this thumping and gain the 
knowledge of Davy’s position. 

The dark was the dark of an opaque so thick, so 
liquid, so heavy, so aromatic that the blackness seemed 
to be a black syrup, and there was an instinctive won- 
der why the body was not carried to its top like a cork; 
it was so thick that it was not only sightless except for 
the visions the imagination projected into it and hung 
in its folds, but it was so thick that it seemed impene- 
trable even to noise. Binns’s ear openings ached as if 
they had tried to stretch and had burst the channels 
leading from the outer world to the recording sense, 
but he could only hear the faint microscopic noises of 
tiny bits of tea moved on the stone by the faint stir 
of the spicy air. There was this sound and the sound of 
his thumping heart. 

For a time, the length of which he could not gauge 
because the blankness before all his senses had wiped 
out ali measure of time, he sat motionless until, by im- 
mobility, every sinew, muscle and nerve in his body 
throbbed with the pain of inaction. His neck craned 
forward as he listened, his legs in alert stillness tightened 


tance and he drew it back out of the velvety meat of the 
blackness, still unmoistened. 

“Fear did that!” he said to himself, suddenly gain- 
ing possession of himself. “That was a paroxysm of 
fear. Nothing but blind, wild fear, and I am no better 
than that beast of a man.” 

He told himself that he must not merely weaken. 
He must kill, if kill he would, not because fear drove 
him to kill, as Loong had said it would, but because kill- 
ing had become a worthier act than not killing. If he 
were to kill, it must be for the safety of Dora, for the 
cause he served, for an obligation and not for an emo- 
tion, least of all the failure of courage. 


E had allowed himself to fall into the arms of fear. 
The tentacles of fear had intertwined with the 
nerves of his body. The skin upon his frame crept and 
quealed with fear of sharp steel; the terror had entered 
his veins and pounded a chill through his arteries. He 
shook with fear, and as he shook, his mad hands both 
at one time contended for a hold upon the handle of his 
knife so that they might strike wildly — to kill — to be 
free of fear of this other living thing, whose presence was 
revealed in no sound, no sight, no address to the senses. 
He must use his head in any case, he told himself. 
If advantage were his it was in the use of a sharper men- 
tality, not only superior because intellectual, but su- 
perior because a better constructed and more delicately 
accurate piece of machinery. He had crouched on one 
knee motionless by instinct alone. He knew now why 
he had done so; it had been because, subconsciously, he 
had feared, with a fear impossible to describe, the 
haunting, terrible notion that his knee — the knee 
which had been hit by a cricket ball — would crack and 
give out to the hideous blackness the fatal knowledge 
of his position there. 

He leaned forward after many minutes of careful 
calculation, then taking the knife blade between his 
teeth, he put both his palms upon the stone and, lying 
close to the floor, pushed with his bare toes until his 
weight had been thrust forward. Then he cautiously 
advanced his hands once more. 


he never moved his cracking knee 
without a chill of dread of its wilful sound — that snap 
of cartilage and bone which came so unaccountably and 
with such startling suddenness, and which he knew 
might bring his enemy scuttling toward him through 
the sightless black. It was a relief to him when, after 
a long lapse of time and infinite effort, creeping silently 
into new spaces in the plushy darkness, expecting every 
moment to feel the contact of human flesh, or to meet 
the needle point of the adversary’s knife, he, at last, felt 
the hair on the top of his head give warning that his skull 
must not be thrust forward again. He raised one palm 
and felt’ the flat, celd, vertical surface of rough stone. 

When he had turned cautiously with his back to the 
wall, he pushed his body upward until for the first time 
in an hour — or was it hours? — he was standing up- 
right once more. ‘The knife was still between his teeth. 
He took it in one of his hands, his fingers feeling around 
the handle for the firmest grip. 

The dark gave forth no sound; its velvet thickness 
held no vision. For a long time he stood there, the 
sound of his own heart in his ears, his legs complaining 
of their motionless task, his eyes aching with the strain 
of trying to pierce the liquid blackness, his ears throb- 
bing. Not a square inch of the expressionless darkness 
was without its menace, its threat, its terror. A cough, 
a sneeze, a false movement, or the cracking of his knee 
joint might bring the thrust. 

He began to wonder how long this vigil was to be. If 
morning brought no light it might be endless if both 
men were to remain silent. No human nerves could 
last under such an unrelenting stress; a man would go 
mad. Sooner or later fear would overcome him. He 
would leap forward with a shriek, stabbing at the dark 
over and over again, wildly slashing at the blackness 
like a maniac until exhausted. Loong had known some- 
thing of fear. Davy wondered whether, after all, 
Loong had not tricked him, leaving him to the agony of 
the instinct of self-preservation, of wondering what 
fate would be Dora’s, of listening and looking for at- 
tack until reason was torn asunder and nothing was 
left of a man but a mad spirit ready to kill, drunk with 
murder lust, and then to the bitterness of the discovery 
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that all the time he had been alone in this spicy cellar 
with the remnants of old bales of tea. 

Binns shrank from this thought. He must not dis 
close his own position, but if this other matted-haired 
man with yellow skin and live sinew were there he must 
know. There must be an end, because, though he did 
not fear a struggle nor even death, fear was not made of 
es nor of death but only of waiting 


strugg! Fear was 


deriding oriental prank. So he sought a loose object 
with his foot and, having covered one area of the floor 
without result, he moved silently through the pitch 
blackness to avother. At last his cautious toes came 
in contact with a small but heavy block of wood and 
bending down he picked it up and hurled it out through 
the darkness 

The impact of this bit of wood against the opposite 


The Cracking Knee 


wall of the chamber could not have produced 
noise; but in contrast to the hours of ruthless sil 
created a crash which seemed to shake the 
then to go as quickly as it had come. Davy 
listening how for the telltale sound which mi 
and indicate that the other man, if he wer 
scuttling through the blackness toward the place 
the block had come tumbling down 











clutching at every hair upon his head, at every finger 
tip, at every nerve in his body. Fear was not what men 
thought it; fear was not of action; fear was the terror 
of expectancy, of waiting, and of the seconds, minutes 
and hours passing toward an unknown terminus. 

_ He moved one bare foot along the wall searching with 
its sole for the contact of some loose object. He had 
made up his mind he would be the victim of no ghastly, 


" Lift your head, dear girl,” he said, 


trying to make his voice steady and 
Wait!” 


strong. “Can you stand ? 





The ruse was not in vain. Indistinctly came a sound 
which he thought was made by bare feet moving on 
their padded calloused soles. Davy believed that he 
had heard the half-naked coolie’s body meet the wall. 
It was the faint sound of a blind cat springing in the 
dark and falling back repulsed by the heavy stones. 
The man was there! Binns could imagine the yellow, 


brassy face with its concave [Continued on page 59] 
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Why Not Call It By Its Right Name? 


Bolshevism Is Really Anarchy and Nothing Else 


OT since August of 1914 has the sky 
been so dark as to-day. Then Belgium 


was bemg crucified by two foreign 


thieves, the Kaiser and the Emperor. 
Now Russia is bemg crucified by its own Trotzky and 


Li Lie She has become a land of trampled cornfields 
mad blood, streets through evil war For multitudes 
f Russians, standing desolate amid their rumed homes, 


the sun had been turned into darkness and 


is as 


the moon 


into blood The Potsdam gang lighted a fire 
that has gotten bevond their control and which now 
seems about to become a world conflagration. 


Berlin ! elpe dl mvent the Bolshes ist scheme, fomented 


the pl t. financed the leaders, and did it m the spirit 
f greed, envy and ambition. Germany gazed long- 
ngly at Russia, which seemed one vast treasure-box 
filled with platmum, gold, silver, copper, tin and coal, 
not to mention the treasures of coal-oil and forests. 
Her scheme was to find agents to kill off all Russians 
of ability, hopmg later to divide the Bolshevist leaders 


ind set them quarrelmg like cats and dogs until they 


killed one another off, which would leave the treasures 
of Russia to fall mto Germany's hands. But Germany 
vas like unto a man who secretly, at night, sets fire 
to his neighbor's house, that later on he may use 
the burned lot as a garden, which he can buy for 
a song, but discovers, to his alarm, that the flames 


he kindled have fastened upon his own roof-tree, and 


threaten to turn his own home mto ashes. 


By Newell Dwight Hillis 


Decoration by Louis Fancher 


States was next-door neighbor to the palace of Potsdam. 
Just as our Monroe Doctrine is a barrier against the 
setting up of any European monarchy on this western 
contment that might mjure our government, so Ger- 
manny feared that her people, under autocracy, might 
be imfluenced by the free institutions of a Russian 
Republic Therefore the Kaiser's government bent 
every energy to the defeat of the new Russian President 
and his cabinet. Germany's agents, 
Trotzky and Lenine, succeeded im pulling down the 
new house of Liberty, and behold! all Europe is filled 
with the dust of the ruims, the groans of the dying 
and stench of the dead. 


Soon secret 


gg ten vears Germany has looked with covetous 
eyes upon Russia and Serbia. Prussia’s soil is thin 
and sandy, and, without nitrates, grows little wheat, 
while Russia’s rich soil makes her one vast granary. 
has her land of minerals until her 
iron is nearly gone; but Russia is still a rich treasure- 


Germany looted 


house. The American War Eagle plumes his wings 
for a flight of three thousand miles from New York 





(At the begmning the Kaiser wrote Franz 


Germany to seize their treasure and use as cheap 
laborers the 180,000,000 millions of ignorant 
peasants. It was all a part of the Pan-German 
Empire scheme, conceived in avarice, developed 
in lawlessness, and carried forward in the spirit of hate 
and jealousy. 

But the temptation was too great for Germany's 
agents. Once they realized the richness of the stake 
for which Germany was intriguing they determined to 
throw over Berlin and seize the loot themselves. There 
are overwhelming proofs that there were some Russian 
Bolsheviki who hated Germany and acted upon their 
own initiative, while others were trained German agents, 
concerning whom it can only be said that Berlin financed 
Trotzky, controlled him at the beginning, directed his 
every movement, until a crisis came when the Russian 
Bolsheviki and the German Bolsheviki got together and 
determined to seize Kerensky, and use Russia for 
their own ends. One of our diplomats who had lived 
long im Russia stood near Trotzky when, waving his 
left hand toward his associates, he poimted with his 
right toward the banks, stores and. factories of Petro- 
grad and exclaimed, “*There is the treasure. It is all 
yours to be had for the taking.” It was like a burglar 
standing before an Aladdin’s cave and exclaiming, 
“Beyond that door are gold and diamonds, and here 
are the axes. Arm yourselves for the attack!” 

Trotzky lured his followers by promising them great 
estates, rich men’s houses for homes, with 
the Russian Empire as a vast place that 





to cut the throats 
of Belgian men, women, and the aged and 
children alike. to end the War qui kly.”” 
But Germany's crime agamst Belgium is 
less, if than the unspeakable 


Joseph about his plan 


mendation. 


Dr. Hillis’s articles have brought in a flood of letters of com- 


He writes as he preaches, fearlessly, truthfully 


could be looted, and he who willed could 
load himself with treasure. To prove their 
point, Trotzky and Lenine immediately 
opened all the jails and prisons and turned 
loose upon Russia a small army of mur- 





possible, 
rimes wrought upon Russia through the 
organization and financing of the Bolshevist revolution, 


row be ome a Ww orld Mnenace 
Sixteen awful months have now passed smee the 
secret German agent, Trotzky, with the help of 


Lenine, compassed the overthrow of the Republic of 


Russia. After the abdication of the Czar. the wisest 
men m Russia copied the American Constitution almost 
rbatim and organized a republic, with a Duma 


elected after the fashion of our representatives and 


senators. In the hour when the tron autocracy of the 
Czar was overthrown, and an era of self-government 
came, Russian people knew outbreakmg joy. They 
passed from the uttermost of darkness and fear unto 


hope For weeks they 
ave themselves to celebrations and speeches, and the 


the uttermost of and happiness. 


long summer davs of 1917 w itnessed fétes and celebra- 
tions in every Russian village and city. But secret 
enem were abroad Berlin could not endure the 
thought that a republic patterned after the United 


to San Francisco; the War Eagles of Russia, flymg from 
the Baltic to Port Arthur, cover seven thousand miles. 
Russia owns ninety per cent. of earth’s most precious 
mineral, platmum. She has gold mines in Siberia that, 
under convict labor, have produced $800,000,000. She 
owns 65 per cent. of the hard woods of the earth for 
factories—oak, hickory, ash, maple, elm, with the 
fine soft woods, pine, spruce and the various cedars. 
The black earth country of southern Siberia is the 
richest undeveloped farming section on the globe. 
Russia's copper, lead, zie, tin, iron and oil treasures 
represent thousands of billions of dollars. As origimally 
organized in Berlin the plot was very simple. _ Kill off 
the various members of the royal families of Russia, 
Roumania and Poland, using the Bolsheviki as agents; 
then when the time comes, arrest and execute for 
their crimes these Bolshevist agents who have suc- 
ceeded to the property of the murdered men of ability 
in Russia. Nothing then will be easier than for 


derers, thieves and degenerates. These 


miserable creatures armed themselves with knives, 


pistols and clubs, and entered upon an orgy of blood- 
shed. Not the history of the Red Terror of France 


makes up a page so black! Trotzky and Lenine have 
turned Russia into a hell on earth. 
Just as the influenza and grippe spread over the 


world and cost society millions of precious lives, so 
the Bolshevist spirit is now appearing in every country 
and clime, accompanied by an outbreak of riots, 
arson and bloodshed, that is restrained only by armed 
force. In their alarm, all thoughtful men are asking, 
“What is this black spirit that threatens civilization?” 
The simple truth is, Bolshevism is plain anarchy. It 
is a revival of the law of brute force. The biggest bull 
moose rules the herd, and the strongest lion gets the 
carcases and the female; and Bolshevism is a return 
to the era of the club and the spear, when the strongest 
brute simply took what he wanted. In terms of eco- 
nomics, it asserts the right of [Continued on page 64) 
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Campbell Studio 
A little over a year ago the screen 
went blank” as far as Anita 
Stewart was concerned. Now she 
is back again, lovelier than ever, 
and the movie fans are happy 


nh 


The only and original Elsie 
Ferguson, who is known in 
chic black and white on 
the screen, and in her own 
brilliant colors on the stage 
Ira Hill, photographer 
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Alfeed Cheney Johuston, photographer 


They have taken the famous old play, 





“Seven Days,” wound it up with a 
musical string, called it “Tumble 
In,” and set it dancing like a top. 
One of the girls who helps it to spin 
most fascinatingly is Peggy O'Neil 








Here is Norma Talmadge, who 
never says a word, but really she 
doesn't have to. Every one else 
speaks for her and they never say 
a thing except the sort of stuff 
that is apt to turn a lovely head 


Abbe, photographer 
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Taxis of the Air 


by Campbell MacCulloch 


r 





“Aside from the alphabet and the multiplica- 


tion table, those inventions which have oper- 


ated to abridge distance have been of the 


greatest service to mankind” — Anonymous 





OR a solid year past nearly all the articles writ- 


ten about air travel seem to begin with the 


“Home, James” sort of fantasy, and to be 

almost invariably illustrated with a picture of a 
plutocratically fat female, blanketed in a furiously 
plutocratic opera cloak upholstered with uncut emer- 
alds, and clutching an obese and low-browed dog, while 
striving to jimmy herself into a fanciful Pullman car 
with wings that rest upon an Edward Bellamyish land- 
ing stage, calculated to drive strong engineers to com- 
mit barratry and delicate architects into spasms. The 
caption usually argues that the time schedule between 
New York and San Francisco is about 38 minutes 
except in bad weather when you can’t expect to do it 
under 42. 

I showed one of these pale prophetic piffles to a man 
who has built so many airplanes that he has to keep 
track of them with an adding-machine — power driven, 
whereat he sighed and said gently: 

“Why will they do that sort of thing when the actual 
here-and-now facts are already amazing enough? Why, 
practically every solitary thing we can guess at is 
already a demonstrated actuality!” 


When I re- 


First, if the Atlantic has not already been crossed in 
an airplane by the time this magazine reaches your 
hands it will not be because the attempt has not been 
made by both England and America, for both are 
arranging that little feat now, and intend to accomplish 
it during the month of April. The planes are actually 
on the ground at this instant, the British machine at 
Newfoundland for a flight to Clifden in Ireland, and the 
American competitor at Newport News for the run to 
the Azores as the first leg of the course, and Spain for 
the second. 

Second, if a light express service between New York 
and Chicago on a schedule of 12 hours is not actually 
on an operating basis in three months’ time it will be 
because some detail wholly apart from the aerial equip- 
ment is holding up the plan, for the company is formed 
and the order given for the machines. 

Third, if vou are not running over from New York 
to Philadelphia and return via airplane by next Sep- 
tember, or from San Diego up to Los Angeles, or from 
the latter city to El Paso, Texas, in the same type of 
conveyance, in about ten weeks from the time this 
reaches vou, the chances are that it is one hundred to 





volvers up their sleeves to guard their dispatches: the 
travel by plane to the Continent. 

Fifth, Government officials in Washington having 
business in New York are falling into the habit of 
skipping over by plane in 80 minutes. On one day 
recently three such express planes reached Haze 
hurst Field near Mineola in one day, and_ hardly 
a week passes that several do not travel back and 
forth. 

Siath, a company is already ad\ertising (See New 
York daily papers, week of March 3-10) a plane service 
between New York and Florida. 

Seventh, one metropolitan department store has 
already delivered a bill of goods by plane to a suburban 
customer. 

These are facts plain, ordinary, ungarnished, un 
imagined facts. And, as another fact, just as quickly 
as the populace will adjust itself to the changed com 
mercial conditions and recognize that the world has 
swept forward a quarter century in the last four or five 
vears, there will be other important facts. Once let 
the coy dollar cease from fleeing before the Adminis 
trative pursuer, and begin to carry on a flirtation with 
Mr. Commercial Opportunity, and you will see aerial 
development that will I was going to say, amaze 
you, only I don’t believe it would, so we'll substitute 
wholly satisfy your love of progress and achievement 
Frankly, as between conditions at this minute and 
potentialities a year from now, the difference is not 
worth considering, and, what is more, such difference 
as may’ exist 
will prove to 





peated that state- 

ment to the Editor be ean x - at Ml eS | be purely com- 

of McCLure’s he mys ; mercial and to 

said : have nothing 
“That’s the to do with im- 

idea! Let's have te provement in 


something az-iz! 
Anybody can 
guess, and the fel- 
low with the wild- 
est imagination 
guesses most 
and worst. Facts 
will do us nicely. 
The up - to - the - 
minute fait ac- 
compli stuff!” 

Asaconsequence 
of which — 

A few facts, good 
people, that may 
have escaped your 
attention while 
you have been set- 
tling the smaller 
matters of the 
Peace Conference. 











For June weddings 
The Honeymoon Express ! 
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one that you don’t want to travel in that fashion 
because you promised your family you wouldn't 
or — you're afraid. 

Fourth, an aero-bus service between London 
and Paris is in operation, and just now, when 
Lloyd George or Bonar Law or Lord Fisher or 

some of the other big wigs whose time is 
worth a million a minute or so want to run 
back from Paris to London to get a forgotten 
item to tack on to the Hun’s bill of costs, 
they just whistle up a plane and are back in 
the dear old town in 110 minutes by the 
clock. King’s messengers no longer watch 
long nights in railway carriages with re- 


machines. 


Will I shock 


* sett eae 
wid 3 vou if I say 


that the air 
plane to-day is 
a sound, prac 
tical, com 

mercial vehicle? 
Of course it 
will improve in 
detail, just as 
the motor car 
improves from 
° year to vear, 
but it is to-day 
a solid, sub 
stantial, and 
sanely safe ma 

chine in which 
yvour chances 
for accident or 
bodily harm 
ure no greater 
than the risks 
you run in a 
motor car on 
the country 
roads or a taxi- 
cab in the city 
streets. Did you say. nonsense? Very well. Go back 
in your memory — if vou are old enough to have 
accumulated vivid impressions then — and remember 
the mental antediluvian who vowed he would never 
risk his precious life in one of those “pesky automo- 
biles,”” and the genial, intellectual giant who insisted 
with all the power of his lungs that speeds of fif- 
teen and twenty miles an hour on public highways 
should be classed with first-degree homicide; and then 
kindly step out on Fifth Avenue, or Michigan Boule- 
vard, or Leclede Boulevard, and find one horse — just 
one lone, inefficient, unsanitary horse, if you can, with 
out prying seventy-five or eighty motor cars apart to 
locate him! Safe, indeed! (Snort.) [Continued on page 7.3] 
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And So It Happened 


This ls About the Business of Getting Married 


25 
HE vreat ad f philosophy is that 
it enables tts possessor to bear the slings 
and arrows of cutrageous fortune with 
more or less equanimity There is only 
me thing that annovs vour true philosopher 
life itself He does not see why he had to be born 
Evervthing else e accepts cheerfully partic 
ularly the end \ll the world should cultivate 
philosophy; it is infinitely more soothing and satisfying 
and profitable than Bolshevism. Some kinds of phi 
losopliv. of course better than other kinds it Is 
1 same with shoes and soups 
Phe only point ish to make is that any kind is 
better than none Not thet this has ever been denied 
or questioned It is just a thought that naturally 
comes to the mind of anv one who has ever met Morris 
Klisberg 
If any one had ever told Morris that he was a phi 
losopher, Morris would have been surprised. Therein, 
you see, lies the touchstone of philosophy: if you have 
it vou mustn't know it Morris merely shrugged his 
shoulders at Fate \ shrug of the shoulders represents 
the philosophy of the ages in a nutshell 
Konetsky, Morris’s uncle, told him that it was high 


time for him to go to work Morris shrugged his 
shoulders and went to work He went to Isenberg’s 
cloak house and asked for a position. Isenberg sur 
veved him eriticall 

Do vou know something about the cloak business? 
it ked 

Not a blamed thin responded Morris. Isenberg 
frowned and shook his head 

I got an idea e said, “that vou don’t amount to 
much. But vour uncle is a smart man. I will give vou 


a job at ten dollars a week, but if vou don’t make good 
I'll fire vou ; 

Morris 
An « 


emplovinent 


shoulders and went to work 
to his uncle that he had found 
stopped his allowance 


shrugged his 
mas he reported 
hKonetsky 
“So lon 


By Bruno Lessing 
Illustration by F. Graham Cootes 


No ship was ever launched more smoothly or aus 
piciously than was the engagement of Morris Elsberg 
and Miss Dora Braun. Dora was nice to behold 
brown eyes and brown hair and a clear, pink skin 
exceedingly quiet in manner and rather placid in 
temperament. 

“That's just the kind of girl every man ought to 
have for a wife,” exclaimed Konetsky with great en- 
thusiasm, when his nephew informed him that the 
Rubicon had been crossed. 

* Really?” asked Morris. 


the club and play billiards.” 


“IT think I'll run down to 


1)' IRA, for her part, was very proud to appear in pub- 
lic with her fine young man. For Morris was quite 
tall and straight as an arrow and most girls glanced twice 
at his features. [If their engagement lacked any of the 
fervor that youth and romance usually impart to such 
relations, neither of them seemed to notice it. Every- 
thing seemed natural to them, and they were content 
the very acme of philosophy. 

One evening, when Morris called, he heard singing 
in the upper part of the house. 

“Elsie is home from boarding-school,”’ explained 
Dora. “She is the noisiest little thing you ever 
saw.” 

“Td like to see her,” 
her, you know.” 

“Oh, you'll meet her, never fear,” said Dora, laugh- 
ing. “Elsie has a nice way of plastering: herself all 
over the place and nobody could help meeting her if 
he lived in the same town.” 


said Morris. “I’ve never met 


he bent forward and kissed ber. And, of 
course, at that moment Dora had to appear jy 
the doorway. 

“What is all the rumpus?” she asked. 
are you two doing?” 

“I'm getting acquainted with my future sis. 
ter-in-law,”” explained Morris, gravely. But he 
was very quiet all that evening, and when he 

returned to his room he sat down for a long time and 
thought. What his thoughts really were he probably 
could never have told you. A pair of dancing blue eyes 
gleamed and sparkled before his inward vision, and he 
had only to shut his own eves to hear again the mer- 
riest, most musical laughter that had ever fallen upon 
his ears. When a philosopher gets thinking about these 
things he rarely makes any headway; his thoughts 
usually travel in a circle, beginning with the dancing 
blue eves and ending there. Of course, Morris knew, 
matters could not go on like this indefinitely. A man 
has no right to be engaged to a girl and have her sister's 
face haunting him. But, being a philosopher, he 
shrugged his shoulders. It would probably all end one 
way or another. 

It did. It ended with this letter, which reached him 
just as he was starting for work: 


“What 


“T've been thinking things over and I don’t think there is 
any sense in our being engaged. You know you are not really 
in love with me, and while I like you very much and just love 
to go out with you, I don’t feel about you just the way I think 
I ought. Father will be terribly disappointed, and I suppose 
your uncle won't like it very much, but why should we make 
ourselves unhappy on their account? I[ don’t want to get 
married at all. And I notice that vou have more fun when 
you're with Elsie than when you're with me. Can’t we just 
be good friends?” 


Men, whether they are philosophers or not, are queer 
creatures. After one long sigh of relief upon reading 
the letter, Morris became plunged in gloom. He felt 
that he had done something wrong, had been un- 
kind and lacking in generosity, and he felt 
distressed. He went to work that morn- 





, as you are earning money,” he explained, 
‘vou don’t need anv from me Besides, 
vou won't have so much time to spend 
money. When Mr. Isenberg raises your 


doll 
yvoua bigger allowan e than vou had before 


salary to twenty rs a week I will give 

Mr. Isenberg doesn’t raise salaries unless 

people are fine workers.” ee 
(Again Morris shrugged his shoulders. 

He felt that he had as much chance of get- 

ting twenty dollars a week from Isenberg 

as he had of getting a super dreadnought 

knew that 

moaning over the situation would not mend 


for Christmas; but he also 


HAVE just finished reading 


Levy. by Bruno Lessing. 


marked copies to my friends. 


KFrem an Admiring Reader 


Mr. Lessing 


certainly right when he wrote this story and, in 
my opinion, he has jumped into the class of 
DeMaupassant and QO. Henry as a short story 


used to spend for beer and buy several of the 
February numbers of your magazine and send 


W. P. WILLIAMS.” 


‘Looking for ne 


[ intend to take some of the money | 


ing in more depressed spirits than he 
had experienced in many years. It was 
one of those gray, rainy days on which it 
seems impossible for gloomy spirits to rise. 
Morris sat at his desk addressing circulars 
the firm’s customers. When he had 
addressed twenty he stamped them, and 

more for the sake of a change of posture 
than for any hurry — took them out to the 
mail-chute in the hall. He was putting 
stamps on a second batch when Isenberg 
approached, picked up one of the envelopes 
and weighed it in his hands. 

“How many did you mail already?” 
he asked. 

“Twenty,” said Morris. 

“They only need a two-cent stamp,” 
said his employer, “and you put on three 
cents. Tell the cashier to take twenty 
cents out of your pay on Saturday.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Morris. And then, in- 
wardly, and in total disregard of every 


was 





it Then, one day, out of a clear sky, 

“Have vou ever thought, Morris,” asked 

his uncle, “about getting married?” . 
“Never,” said Morris “Why?” Ww riter. 
“Well, vou're twenty-two.” said Ko 

netsky. “and vou got to get married some 

Linn It makes a fellow steacher You've 

heen loafing all vour life in school and col 

lege, and now vou've got to settle down to 

serious business 
“Tow can | get married on ten dollars 

a week 
“Oh, that’s different When vou get 

married you know [ll take care of vou. Only you got 

to marry the right kind of girl. Somebody what's got 


a little money on her own account. Then maybe vou 


can go into the ( loak busine ss for vourself,”’ 


“1 don't know any girl like that.” said Morris. 
*Where will I find one? 
His uncle grinned. “That’s all fixed up,” he ex- 


“IT seen Mr. Braun this afternoon and we had 
He's a Hungarian, but that don’t make any 
You don’t have to eat goulash if you don’t 


plained 
a long talk. 
difference 
like it He's an old friend of mine and a fine man. 
He's got a couple of daughters and he thiuks the oldest 
one ought to get married. Why don’t you come over 
with me and take a look?” 

As long as he 
he thought of a famil- 
now?” 


And Morris shrugged his shoulders. 
had to get married some time 
iar advertisement, “ Eventually 
and he smiled \t that particular moment any 
philosopher from Plato to Spencer would have been 


! Morris. 


vet proua 


why not 


to shake hands with 


Morris happened to remember that he had brought 
some candy for Dora, and went out into the hall to get 
it from his overcoat. A swishing sound caused him to 
look upward and then to his amazement, he beheld a 
mass of pink fluffiness sliding down the balustrade 
from the second floor. For just a moment he stood 
watching it. Then he sprang forward just in time to 
catch the entire mass in his arms. For another second 
he stood holding it in his arms and gazing down into 
blue eyes that were sparkling with laughter and cheeks 
that were pinker than their wont with embarrassment.¢ 
Then he deposited the mass upon its feet and bowed 
gravely. 

“T suspect that it’s Elsie,” he said. 

She burst into a peal of merry laughter. 
know anybody was looking,” she said. 
terrible?” 

He took her hand and looked into her dancing eyes 
and — well, it’s like this: philosophy doesn’t believe 
in impulses, but philosophers, sometimes, are human 


“T didn’t 
“Isn't it 


system of philosophy from Neo-Platonism 
to the monistic theory, he cursed Mr. 
Isenberg for the stingiest, most close-fisted, tight- 
waddest, penny-grubbing, parsimonious, stingy miser 
that ever drew the breath of life. And, in a measure, 
he was right. Isenberg was one of those men who, 
while normal im every other trend of their mind, 
cannot part with a penny without experiencing a 
physical pang. 

“T’'ve got as much show of getting twenty doilars 
a week from him,”’ muttered Morris, “as I have of 
flying.” 

Still, nowadays, people fly every day. The sky grew 
grayer, the rain became more persistent and dogged 
and Isenberg’s cloak establishment was shrouded in a 
sad, dense gloom which you might have cut with a 
knife, when the door opened and a young, good-looking 
chap, shaking an umbrella from which the water spat- 
tered all over the room, bustled into the place, smiling 
cheerfully and radiating an aura of high animal spirits 
which penetrated even Morris’s depressed conscious- 
ness. As for Isenberg — he fairly beamed. 
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“Well, if it isn't Mr. (Aaron Meyer!” he exclaimed. 
quite jovialls How is your father?” 

“It’s a buyer.” was Morris’s prompt deduction. 

“Pop's all ht,” said the young man. “The only 
thing wron th him is that he sent me down on a day 
like this to bring up some of vour new samples. Get 
a move on. Isenberg. I haven't got much time. |] 
want to take the eleven o'clock train back to Pough- 


keepsie. 


Mr. Isenberg. obsequiousness itself, brought out the 


samples, showed them to Meyer and wrapped them up. 
They made half a dozen rather bulky packages. 
“Morris.” he cried, “call a taxicab for Mr. Mever.” 
“Pop always gets sore when I take a taxi,” said 
Mever. laughing. 
“T treat vou,” said Isenberg, generously. * Your 
father is one of our best customers, and I ain’t going 
to let his son get wet 


and whether it was the influence of Meyer's pleasant 
personality or whether philosophy, after its momentary 
abdication, had resumed its sway, he felt cheerful again. 

“You looked like a photograph of hard luck when I 
came into your place,” said Mever, gazing at him with 
interest. “Anything wrong? Had a row with the 


2 


Oh, the magnetism of vouth! Just one moment of 
hesitation and then, what Morris would never have 


by SS 


dreamed ot telling his uncle or his employer, he found 
himself pouring into the ear of a voung mzn of his own 
age whom he had never met before. When the story 
had been told, Meyer reflected upon it. 

“What I think,” he said slowly, “is that vou're sore 
because vou were jilted, You were perfectly willing to 
get out of the engagement but vou just don’t like the 
idea of being thrown over like that.” 


{nd So It Happ ned 29) 


“IT guess you're right,” said Morris “a 
thought of that.” 

“Why don't vou go to * her? asked Vie ve | | 
tell vou what [ll do. I can take the twelve o'clock 
train just as well. [ll go along with vou, if vou lik 
You see, if you talk it over in the presence of a stranger 
vou ll both feel better. ] know ant to get mn V1 } 
girls I'll take her side and et the idea?’ 

Morris had suddenly grasped his companion’s hand 


feur through the 


And thus it h ippened upon 


ond was now shouting to the cha 


dow to change his course. 


that dismal, rainy forenoon that Miss Dora Braun r 
ceived two visitors. 

We have striven, thus far, to keep this narrative 
upon a plane of abstract philosophy, i.e. a plan 
upon which events transpire in more or less orderl 
fashion and effect follows cause with some sort of 

ustification. We must 
— now, alas! abando 





on aday like this.” 

Taxicabs have a 
genius for being 
scarce on rainy days. 
After trying in vain 
to obtain one by tele- 
phone, Morris donned } 
his hat and coat and 
went out to find one 
on the street. He 
returned presently 
and announced that | 
the taxi was at the 
door. Isenberg told | 
him to help Meyer | 
carry the packages 
down-stairs, and 
when he returned for 
the last bundle, 

“Go with him to 
the train,” said he to 
Morris. “Help him 
put the bundles on 
the train, and 
then —”’ he hesitated 
a moment and looked 
out at the gloomy 





sky —“‘yes, bring the 
taxi back here. I 

got to go home early 
and it’s hard to get i} 
one.” He drew a \ 


roll of bills from his | 
pocket, but there was 
none smaller than a 
twenty-dollar denom- 
ination among them. 

“Tm in a hurry,” 
said Mever. 

“Here, Morris, 
take this,” said Isen- 
berg, putting one of 
the bills imto his 
hand. “Pay for the 
taxi and come back 
by street car and 
bring me the change. 
I guess I don’t need a 
taxi.” 

Morris glanced at 
the twenty-dollar bill 
and then looked 
steadfastly at his em- 
ployer. “Shall I 
give the chauffeur a 
tip?” 

Isenberg reddened. 
Meyer, with a bundle 
under his arm, was 
holding the door 
open. 

“If it costs more as 
a dollar,” said Isen- 
berg, choking 
slightly, “give him 
ten cents —or five, 
maybe.” 

There were no 
chains on the tires 
and the chauffeur 
drove slowly and 
carefully. 

“Some day,” said 
Meyer, tapping Mor- 
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} this method of pre 

cedure and, without 
the lightest excuse 
| or explanation | 
couse we do not know 
wenn proceed to run 
riot 

When Mever was 
introduced to Miss 
Dora Braun he tool 
her hand in his. This 


frequently happen 
when peopl are i! 
troduced to each 
other But why did 


Miss Dora blush 2 
And why did vo l 
Mr. Mever stand wit] 





| his mouth agape 
, a And why did the 
look at each other 
and then look awa 


and then, furtively 


look back agein 

without saving a sit 
vle word ? And wh 
did they keep clin 

| 

i 

| 


ing to each other 


hand? And wih 
wh nl Miss DL le Came 
roinpimng Into the 
roonl and Morris, 
with an eager excla 
motion, greeted het 


| and led her, in turn 
to meet his friend 

\ hv, then, did Mever 
hold out his feft hand? 
The oby lous enswer, 
of course, is thet his 
right hand was busy; 
but areal philoso 
pher, attempting to 
explore beneath the 
things, 
would soon have re 


surface of 


alized that he was in 
the presence of a 
phenomenon that was 
entirely beyond his 
realm. It was Dora 
who broke the spell 
by laughing and with 
drawirg her hand. 





— “Won't you © sil 
down, please?” she 


ae said to Meyer. And 

Mever, laughin; 
pleasantly, sat down. 
| We are not contend 


ing that Dora’s sug 
gestion was particu 
larly brilliant, even 
though Meverthought 
itwas. The same re 
mark has been made 
many times, in many 
countries and many 
climates, by many 
people, in many ages 
extending all the way 
from the dawn of his 
tory up to the last re- 





ris on the knee, 
“friend Isenberg is 
going to give a waiter a twenty-five-cent tip instead of 
ten cents, by mistake, and die of heart disease when 
he finds it out.” 

Morris laughed — it was the first time that day — 


He sprang forward just in time to catch 
her in his arms. He gazed down into blue 
eyes that were sparkling with laughter 


ception on Fifth Ave- 
nue. For its pur- 
pose, and as remarks go, it would be difficult to improve 
upon it. You must not think that because we dilate 
upon it we are finding fault with this remark or are treat 
ing it sarcastically. We have, [Continued on page ?2| 
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AM not an advocate of 

drinking. I am not an 

advocate of wine drink 

ing, or even of beet 

drinking 

Yet Tam an anti prohibt 

Lionist. Not an anti-prohibitionist of mere 

mushroom growth, but one opposed to pro 
hibition, steadfastly and in principle, for more than 
forty vears. And still I think I may honestly sav that 


and much more than 
the cause of tem- 


is much as most men, 
the 


l have done 


many men, im furtherance of 
perance 

And it is as a worker 
ind true LCH, perance 
the 


against the palpable wish of the large mass of the people, 


for the right 
I wish to su\ that I con- 
this country 


for temperance 
that 
sider foisting of prohibition upon 
to be, in times like these, worse than a crime; it Is a 
blunder. And moreover, a blunder charged with danger 
und loaded with disastrous probabilities. 

Che world to-day lies torn and tortured and tempest- 
All peoples of the earth have been upset and 


Phe excited and un- 


' 
tossed 


unsettled minds of men are 


strung. Subtle, or open, discontent exists throughout 
the earth. From the bloody Bolshevism of Russia to 


the economic unrest of the still stable countries, it is 
there for the least observing to see and the most un- 
thinking to recognize 

It is a singularly unfortunate moment to upset fur- 
ther a country by an invasion of personal liberty and 
t fatuous attempt to reorganize, by force, the daily 
rhe very fact that in some cases 
harmful is, of not sufficient 
excuse for the autocratic rule that attempts to control 
the lives of those in whom such habits are with- 


habits of its citizens 
these habits are course, 
daily 
uit harm 

Chis is no attempt, as it is no time, to deal radically 
with the evils of drink. They exist, and they should be 
But to rescue the few and bring disaster 
lo the many is a policy too fatuous to admit of dis- 
\ general on the battlefield does 
all his into stretcher- 
He wins the battle first and aids 
the wounded afterward. 

rhat is precisely the condition that con- 


orrected 


CTISSIOn 


not turn soldiers 


bearers 


fronts us in this country to-day. To save 
a comparatively small number of people 
from over-indulgence in an evil habit we 
are taking a chance of wrecking the social 
and cconomic fabric of the nation. It is 
as futile as it would be to save the 
people in the sick-bay of a torpedoed ship 
and let all the rest of the crew and passen- 


just 


ers drown! 

In Italy and in France and in the Balkan 
wine is plentiful and water is 
scarce. In the lands of middle Europe 
heer is alwavs available and water hard 

to get. In this country 
numbers of immi- 


countrie 


great 
vrants from those lands — 
the de- 

immi- 
have all their 
lives been accustomed 


rreat numbers of 


<cendants of those 


5 grants 









to the quite legiti- 
mate and necessary 


use of light wines and 


heer. To them, beet 


By Samuel Gompers 


Illustration by W. T. Benda 


or wine has become es much a part of a meal as brecd 
or meat or potatoes 

They are not drunkards. They use their beer and 
light wines as sensibly, and no more harmfully, than do 
most of us use tea or coffee. 

To stop them, deliberately and by force, from the 
use of their beer and wine is as unjust as it would be 
for a crowd of vegetarians to get together and pass a 
law to stop vou and me from eating meat. 

And it ts sure to have upon them the same effect. 
They are voters. And yet they have had no voice in 
the passage of this law. 

They are American citizens. And vet, because they 
have delegated their rights to certain elected officials, 
those officials have acted as they saw fit against the 
obvious wishes of their constituents. 

Is this democracy? 

That is what their question will be. 

And what will be the answer? 

At first, wonderment. If they are citizens and have 
a voice in the government of the country, why is their 
voice unheeded? Their voice is in a majority. That 
they know. Where there is a chirp for prohibition, 
there is a howl against it. 

If experience demonstrates that Congress has erred 
in the enactment of a measure it is within the power of 
a majority in a subsequent Congress to rectify it; but 
no matter how disastrous the constitutional prohibi- 
tion amendment may prove to be, thirteen states with 
a population of ten millions can prevent the thirty-five 
other states with a population of over ninety millions 
from correcting or rectifying the wrong. 

It is an open flaw in our system of government. 

In this instance, it is not the will of the many that 
prevails. It is the power of the few! 

What then? 

Resentment. 

I worked in a factory for twenty-six years with my 
shop mates and I know what I am talking about. The 
lunch that a laboring man takes with him to his work 
by noon becomes nearly dried out. By chipping in 
with several others, he can procure a small amount of 
beer with which to wash it down and make it palatable. 
After which he sits and reads for the balance of the 
hour. 

And in the evening, perheps a pitche® of beer with 


his supper. 

I' is his habit. It rests him and relaxes him. 
It is his habit. It is plebeian, perhaps. 

is also plebeian to dig ditches. 

It is not a question of right or wrong. It is not a 
question of whether we approve or disapprove of beer 
drinking. It is his habit. 

And when you invade a man’s habits, what happens? 

You upset that man. You unsettle him. Uprooting 
one habit uproots others. And you find that the man 
who was heretofore satisfied to labor as he had been 
laboring, to go home nights and talk or read, becomes 
restive and discontented. Instead of sitting down to 
rest and read, he restlessly goes out into the street. 


But it 


It is plebeian, perhaps, to drink beer, 
but it is also plebeian to dig ditches! 


rr a 
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Invade a Man’s Habits, What Happens? 


There he meets other men, restless and yp. 
settled, like himself. And in the rubbing to. 
gether of their mutual grievances, there are 
sparks, and sometimes fire. 

[ have heard it stated, and I believe it, that 
the birth of the Bolsheviki was in prohibition. 
Harmful as vodka was, it enabled the Russian 
peasant to find surcease from the dull monot. 
ony of his life. Without it, he found only trouble and 
torment and the desire to tear down that which he 
cannot rebuild. And to-day 
tortured. 

It was too big a price to pay. 

It is time for all of us to recognize the fact that a 
thing like prohibition cannot be attained by executive 
decree. It cannot be pounded, with heavy hand, from 
the top downward. It must. like democracy, flow 
from the bottom upward. 

Total abstinence, like law and order and government, 
is a gradual growth born of the desire, first, of individ. 
uals, then of peoples, to grow. It is futile for the few 
to try to tell the many what they must or must not do, 
as it is sometimes equally futile for the many to try 
to tell the few when such commands are too drastic 
or too great an invasion upon the manhood and liber- 
ties of those who are commanded. Upon so small a 
thing as taxation without representation did the tiny 
colonies defy their mighty parent. 


Russia lies bleeding, 


EFORE you can make prohibition honestly and 
honorably effective, you must have the desire of 
the peoples themselves to totally abstain. 

This, palpably, you have not. Else would the Pro- 
hibition party have been something more than an also- 
ran in every election the country has ever held. 

The labor movement, by its efforts to secure the 
eight-hour work day, by securing higher wages and im- 
proved conditions of living, has been instrumental 
in making the workers more temperate. There are 
more non-drinking union workmen in the United States 
to-day than I have ever known in all 
my life, and the number of total ab- 
stinents is growing. 

But it is with these men a voluntary 
act, and I know of no men who are such 
militant anti-prohibitionists as are the 
total-abstaining active union men in 
America. 

Organized labor has been fighting its 
hardest to maintain the unity of this 
country. It is a great misfortune thal 
at this time there should have come, 
welded and ready to wield, so powerful 
a weapon for the forces of disorder and 
disunion. 

The United States contains people of 
many nationalities, most of whom are, 


as I have said, accustomed to the use of : 
beer and light wines. eet 
Conceive the opportu- 5 
nity thus given to agita- lg 









tors, anarchists and the 
apostles of Bolshevis-n 
to go to these peo- 
ple, in their homes, 
m their factories, 
in their mills, their 
mines, their as- 
sociations, their 
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Next month: Another article by Mr. Gompers, who lately returned from the Peace Conference 
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unions, and say, “Look here. This is what Congress 
has done to you. It has even taken away your glass 


of beer!’ > 
It may sound but little to those who are accustomed 


to comfortable homes, to luxurious hotels. It may 
sound trivial to those who have never known the use 
of beer or wine. But to people so accustomed it is a 
source of constant discontent and never-ending nagging. 
It irritates and annoys and unsettles. And it puts them 
in a receptive mood for the deadlier propaganda that 
will follow. 

The “No Beer, No Work” agitation is sure proof of 
this. It is claimed to be the work of agitators, the I. W. 
W.. or the Bolshev iki. 

Well, suppose it is? Who placed in the hands of 
these agitators the material to work with? 

And how are you going to tell whether it is their work 


or not? : 
Whether it be the cry of the honest American work 





N Dennisport people said that you could find 
nothing that you wanted in old Mrs. Perry's store, 
but that everything else in the world was there. 
If you had asked for a Great Auk’s egg. it is po si- 

ble she would have spluttered: “Great Auk’s egg! 
Great Auk’s egg!” and gone to hunting and rummaging, 
and finally pulled it out of some bandbox; but if you 
went in and asked for some turkey-red calico, like as 
not she would snap at you: 

“Ain't got any more turkey-red 
bought it all up!” 

She herself was bowed and twisted till she seemed 
more like some desiccated old tree than a human being. 
But the flame of life was strong in her; there was youth 
in her keen eyes, and her tongue was alternately a 


summer folks 


man standing on what he deems his constitutional 
rights, or that of the dishonest agent of anarchy or pro- 
Germanism trying to foment trouble, doesn’t the ery 
remain the same? 

By allowing the opportunity for a ery like this to be 
heard at a time like this, it looks as though we had un- 
consciously played into the enemy's hands. That he 
will use his opportunity to the full, we can be only un- 
pleasantly sure. 

What is to be done, I do not pretend to say. Party 
politics, whether they be democratic, republican, social- 
istic, populistic, prohibition, or any other, have no place 
in the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, 
and yet it is the duty of all to point out the dangers we 
see and leave for those in power to correct or avert these 
dangers. 

But it would be well for my countrymen to know 
certain things. 

Is the experience of other peoples and other nations 


poniard and a_ keen 
double-edged knife. 

In her shop you could 
find wallpapers of the 
60's. and °70’s — even 
earlier. There were odds 
and ends of precious 
bolts of calico of the old palm-leaf pattern. If you 
wanted tape like as not she would be out of it: — “Them 
summer people!” was her eternal explanation — but 
galloon she had; and through the incredible disorder of 
this store with its super-imposed purchases of the ages, 
where shiny scarlet and green pasteboard boxes turned 
the shadows into a mad checker-board, Mrs. Perry 
shot with the unerring deftness of a spider — when she 
was a-minded to. 

Beside the store itself, people came to look at Mrs. 
Perry's flowers and at her granddaughter, Georgiana. 
The flowers varied through the year — now a fuchsia, 
Mid-Victorian, gracious and opulent, now a begonia 
with exotic salmon-colored flowers, and in the fall a 
magnificent tub of blue hydrangeas. 


to have no lesson for us? Wherever we can lead, lead 
we must. Where that opportunity is not afforded, the 
road to wisdom is to profit by the experience of others 
and for ourselves, to avoid or avert their mistakes. 

France and Italy have not even attempted to try 
prohibition. 

England tried drastic limitation with limited hours. 
But in the face of economic unrest, England has had 
to increase the strength and quality of its beer. 

Russia tried prohibition and found Bolshevism. 

In the face of this, does the United States really wish 
to put into effect as a permanent policy a measure that 
other countries have found to be unnecessary, impos- 
sible or disastrous? 

I verily believe it does not. 
principle, hope and aspiration for my country’s welfare 
and progress, associated with the men and women of 
our country as closely as I am, for the first time in my 
whole life am I apprehensive for the future. 


Bound by every tie of 


The Girl 


Who 


Wanted a 


New Face 


by 


Mary Heaton Vorse 


Illustrations by R. M. Crosby 


The way to conversation with Mrs. Perry concerning 
the palm-leaf calico was through a discussion of flowers. 
The way to sever diplomatic relations witli her was to 
notice Georgiana, who stood there in the store, inso- 
lently magnificent, her beauty flaunting itself at you; 
now superbly indifferent to the men’s looks, now 
sharply and sternly on the defensive. 

She knew men and distrusted them almost as much 
as her grandmother distrusted her. It was not for 
nothing that almost ever since she could remember the 
knots of fishermen on the street corners had looked at 
her with their hot and desirous eyes, that they had 
followed her down the street, that gay young men from 
out of town had made kissing sounds after her. 

Since she was twelve Georgiana had paid the price 
of her beauty in such humiliations as these. 

How the old ladies hated Georgiana’s beauty! They 
hated it almost as much as Mrs. Perry did, and she 
looked on it as a lure of the devil. Not that she hated 
Georgiana — except at times — for from the beginning 
she had differentiated between Georgiana and her 
beauty. She felt toward Georgie’s beauty much as a 








My 4 The Girl Who Wanted a New Face 
I I have felt toward a jewel of pri 
that a « d of hers through some freak of fortune was 
ndemned lo we nd which continually excited the 
pictit if those yout het “Your looks,” was how 
putit peal an inp rsonal sort of way, as she 
ht have said our clothes.’ 
With vour looks, vou mustn't do so and so, With 
looks ou can't go here or there.” were the ad 
noni ontinually on her lips 
The times she almost hated Georgie were when with 
Thats uhecent indifference Georgie ignored her Phere 
Wil il calm irrogance in Georgie s sile ne<« unce r atta k 
when Mrs. Per barbed shafts fell clattering away 
leavin Georg inscathed 
There was one thing that alwavs roused Mrs. Perry 
to fury, one thing for which she tried to make Georg 
pa rhis was when young men came into the store 
to buy things so thev could look at Georgie 
Dennisport young men knew better than to do this 


but in a seafaring town there are always strangers 


Never a week passed that dark sailors off fishing vess« ls 


failed to make specious errands to the dusky, cluttered 
little shop Phen there would be scenes like this 

Mrs. Perry was selling muslin sheeting to Mrs. Au 
gusta Higgins when a voung man came in and engaged 


Instead of him 


with her high hrarnck d inncliffe rence she Was ¢ halle ngingly 


Georgie im conversation wailing on 


dehant 

What does he say he wants?” Mrs. Perry threw 
Creorgic 

‘Socks,’ Georgie threw back contemptuously 


We ain't any his size!” 
Mrs. Higgins turned around and looked the young 


mah over He wis blond and good looking, and young 


not more than twenty-one or two. He was well 
lressed also, and there Was All App ling bovish quality 
about him. He looked 
like a good boy but 
rather too pretty in his . 
blond fashion | 
“He's a summer! ae 
feller,” Mrs Higgins I 
pave out ‘e 
“I'll fix him!” Mrs — @ 
i rry informed Mrs >) 
Higgins “TI tell you ‘2 
we ain t got any . 
his size!’ slie flung at 
Georgie savagely 


Georgie turned away 
with contempt in ever) 


line of he her grand \ 
mother might have | 
been the wind among 
the trees. She picked 


out a red box and 
looked at 
“One pairs: she 
asked, looking the boy 
full in the face 
As she looked at him 
i little change like pak 


sullen 


the number 


sunlight on a 
day came into her eves, 
softening, a 


look us 
though mutely she had 
said to him: “* You look 
you look differ 
ent from the others.” 
Her look confused him; 
he examined the socks 


“Curious 


questioning 


pron vd 


to hi le his bashfulne SS 
The full sense of het 
beauty, enhanced by 
this unexpected soft 


had swept over him like a flame. He ‘ook the 

little bundle Georgie gave him, and his hand vouched 

hers. He flushed with embarrassment and pleasure. 
At sight of this, scarlet mounted to Georgie's cheeks, 


less, 


and she turned away and would not look at him any 
more 
When Mrs. Higgins had gone, her grandmother 


turned on her as though to rend her 

*He’s been here before!” she cried, letting her words 
explod like firecrac kers. 

Georgie did not answer. 

“He's been here before, I say! What makes him 
look at you like that! What makes him come here!” 

‘I can’t help him looking at me,” returned Georgie 
in sudden and unusual wrath. “You keep a store, 
don’t you — and folks come here to buy things?” 

“But you looked at him — you know you looked at 
him! 

A wave of translucent crimson swept over Georgie’s 
dark face 

“I wish to 
mother I 


She turme d away. 
heaven you was married!” cried her grand 


wish to heaven vou was married to some 


what honest good 
You're a 


But who'd marry you 
a eirl with your looks? 
. but 


good man! 


man would marry 


capable girl Creorgi 
your 

“Oh. leave me be!” cried Georgie. 

Usually she was hidden in indifference, impervious, 
and so unusual was this outburst of hers that her grand- 
mother stopped She looked at Georgie from under 


hee I shag ry brows 


tha!” she 
he hnston y tha . 


said, in a tone of inexpressible compre 


ND at this Georgie fled from the store to her own 
room, and locked the door behind her, and once 
there upon her bed. She felt 
outraged and thwarted. It was as if some lovely gift 
had been taken from her and thrown in the mud. 
She hated her grandmother: she hated the world; 
she hated men, too, and the malicious jealousy of girls. 
She felt cut off from all human sympathy. Which- 
ever way she turned for affection she was imprisoned by 
the horrible trinity of Suspicion, Jealousy and Desire. 
So she wept with rage and fury, as a prisoner might 
weep, hurling himself with futility against the bars of 
Only Georgie’s prison was of the spirit. 


“What 


4 


threw herself sobbing 


his prison 

Her grandmother's taunt recurred to her: 
good man’d ever want to marry you?” 

She got up and looked at herself in the mirror. There 
swept over her a proud satisfaction. There was no use 
in blinking it to herself — the question of “her looks.” 
She stood taller than the average, slender, deep-bos- 
omed; her tanned face the color of ripe apricots, and 
cunningly and delicately molded, and her head set on 
her shoulders as though she were one of the queens of 

















“He loves me, not my looks,” repeated 


“If I lost my looks he’d love 


me just the same!” 


the girl. 


When she was happy her mouth was sweet 
and subtly curved. Her dark eyes were smoldering and 
quick to anger. A thing of fire, Georgie — a girl that 
would draw the eyes of men and women toward her, 
and children, too, like a magnet pride and courage 
and fire in every line of her. 

She looked at herself with large and solemn eves. “I 
guess there’s folks somewheres,”” was her verdict, given 
with a grim comprehension of the nature of man, “that 
wouldn’t mind marrying me!” Then like a bird flying 
to its nest, the secret thought of her heart flew to the 
boy. 

“You fool!” she said to herself angrily. It hurt her 
essential pride that at so little cause she could think of 
him so much. She had had so much cause to think of 
other men, and had thought of them so little. 

He came in the next day and bought one of the ban- 


the earth. 


who'd ever believe it to see 
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danna handkerchiefs that were Mrs. Perry’s idea of 
window display. 

“Are you going to the dance to-night?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Georgie answered, looking aw ay. It was the 
first time she had ever made an appointment with any 
one. : 

She didn’t mind when her grandmother screamed: 

“What's goin’ to become o’ you takin’ up with a 
feller like that? Who is he — what d’you know about 
him? Ain’t you got any pride?” 

Behind her sullen arrogance her heart was singing, 
She did not care that her grandmother went with her. 
They marched into the town hall, a strange pair: 
Georgie, her cheeks aglow, her grandmother stabbing 
along beside her, wearing her immemorial dolman and a 
bonnet tied under her chin. 

He was waiting for her at the door, and without 9 
glance at her grandmother Georgie danced off in his 


arms. It was like no other dancing she had eye; 
known. Between them there was some complete inner 


harmony — it was as if they were one person. 
improvised, and Georgie followed. 

He danced too well. If she had known more, the 
way he danced would have fixed his place in life for 
her —a semi-professional dancing man, a frequenter of 
dance-halls, whose secret dream it is to become a pro- 


The boy 


iessional. 

When the music stopped, he took Georgie’s hand, 
tucked it under bis arm, and led her unresisting down 
the steps of the Town Hall out into the night. Without 
speaking they walked out into the silence of the de- 
serted street. She dropped his arm and stood at a 


little distance from him, overborne with what she was 


feeling. 


The moon lighted her face so that it shone 
like silver. The boy looked at her 
as though he had seen some miracle, 

“Georgie!” he entreated. “* Geor- 
gie! Georgie —I love you!” 

* You don’t know me!” she cried, 
her old suspicions of men, like 
snarling watch dogs, suddenly on 
the alert. 

He did not try to touch her. 

“Oh, Georgie—youre s0 
lovely,” he said. “*‘Why — do you 
know what you're like — you're — 
why —I've never seen any girl 
who was like you — never any one 
who made me feel 
as you do - 2 

It was as though 
the emotion in his 
voice had put the 
watch dogs sud- 
denly to sleep. 

“Oh!” she said, 
with a little sigh 
that told him 
more than a thou- 
sand protestations. 

“Georgie, say 
my name,” he 
pleaded. ** Just say 
my name.” 

“T hardly know 
your name.” 

“But say it!” 

With = difficulty 
she said it after 
him. 

“Georgie, just 
to touch your 
sleeve makes me 
feel as if I'd been 
drinking some- 
thing wonderful. 
I feel so happy I can’t bear it — I can’t stand it! Don't 
you feel that way — don’t you?” 

“Yes — oh, yes!” 

“Georgie, come away with me. Let’s go! We can 
dance in a cabaret together — we'll get married 
Georgie, won't you come with me?” 

“IT don’t know you,” she said. 
with solemnity. 

He was tall and blond and straight, his eyes wide 
apart, — a new type to her. His lack of force seemed to 
her gentleness. She confused the strength of his body 
with strength of character. 

“Georgie, you don’t belong here. You know you 
don’t belong here in this little town with that old woman 
watching you all the time. There's no one here fit to 
touch you. Come with me, Georgie — say you'll come! 
Don’t wait! Take the early train — I'll be waiting for 
you.” 

Here Georgie’s prudence showed its head for a mo- 
ment. ‘How’'ll we live?” she asked. 

He laughed easily. “Why, for a girl with your 
looks it is easy enough to find [Continued on page 60! 


She looked at him 
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—race champion, 


Pick the one man best 
fitted to build you a 
tire you can implicitly 
trust at all times in 
all conditions again 
you will select Barney 
Oldfield the world’s 
greatest tire user and 
tire student. 


Barney Oldfield has 
anticipated this de- 
mand from you and 
the thousands of other 
motorists who want a 
safer,amore durable,a 
more trustworthy tire. 


The tire is here—the 


Oldfield Tire 





































Your Own Expert 


Were you to name the one man 
whose recommendation on a tire 
you would value most highly, you 
would surely name Barney Oldfield 


transcontinental 


tourist and pioneer. 


A strong corporation 
makes possible its 
production and sale in 
all sizes—-fabric or 
cord, plain or anti-skid. 


Behind this tire stands 
the recommendation 
of Barney Oldfield 
who says, from the 
wealth of his long tire 
study and matchless 
experience 


“‘Here is the most 
trustworthy tire 
built. 1 havetrusted 
it and it has not 
failedme. Youcan 
trust it too.’’ 
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“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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YOUR OTHER SELF and 
THE ANGELUS ACHIEVEMENT 





ce eT Die a ale aga SIL FO Ae ona 
lt its a new: you that music makes 


Away from the hurry ot every day affairs, out for a 
moment from the clatter of bewildering events, music 
is able to reveal yourse/f to you. It takes you into en- 
chanted lands, it builds new resolves, reveals hidden 
strength that sends you back into the dust of daily 
matters re-enforced by the discovery of that other, 


stronger self of yours. 


The Angelus Player Piano 


is the medium that is discovering their other selves toa host 
of active American men and women today. The Angelus, 
the pioneer achievement in the reproduction of music in its 
purest form, has captured and held throughout the years 
the loyal affections of these people because it is so happy a 


combination of craftsmanship and art. 


It is a tri tant achievements of American science. 


ute to Angelus workmanship 


hat it has so skilf eliminated all hint Flexibility that yields complete re- 


the mechanical. Yet such marvelous- sponsiveness and control that permits 


ning devicesas the famous“ Phgas- the full expression of personality 


ng Lever,” “ Melodant” and the “Dia these are Angelus attributes that in- 


phragm Pneumatics” found only on sure its instant appeal to all true mu- 
I he Ange ,» ar among the impor « lovers. 
4. ugh The Ancelus plays all standard rolls, the true value 
vclusive features of The Angelus is best obtained by 
e of Angelus Artistyle Rolls. A complete line, adapted for use 
p arkings easy to read, assur- 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


The An 


electrical attachment 


elus Player Action, The Artrio 


Makers of The Angelus Piano, 
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Home 


by Charles Hanson Towne 


who had fought in France ever since America entered 
the War. 
He had just stepped off the transport; and there was a 
light of joy in his eyes the like of which I have never seen. 

“I’m home!” he cried. “Think of it — home again!” 

A few days later he was still in New York, busy getting his 
discharge papers. 

“How anxious I am to see my folks down in South Caro- 
lina!’ he said. 

At first, he told me, the coast line was Home, and a thrill 
ran through his bedy when he saw the skyscrapers from our f 
Harbor. Next, he saw the Statue of Liberty; and she was a | 
symbol of Home. She was a living woman, greeting him. | 
Then the vast, throbbing hive of Manhattan was Home to him 

that city which he had always in his heart abominated for ] 
what he thought its agate and iron coldness and hardness. 
Now it pulsed with warmth for him, It, too, was a symbol of 
Home, after his long absence in a foreign land. How good her 
pavements were, how wonderful her people —for they were 
\mericans! 

Home! Here were those who spoke his language, dressed 
as he would soon be dressed; and the theatres were alive with 
people who smiled on him; the restaurants rang with American 
tunes; and the girls — how splendid they were! After all, there 
were no girls like American girls! He was Home. 

As the days passed, however, and he kept on having a fine 
time in his own country, a feeling of the same homesickness he 
had experienced in France found its way into his heart. He 
wanted to see the tiny Southern town, with its rows of elms on 
the main street, its post-office, its stores, its friendly lawns and 
wide verandas. He wanted to see the real old friends, and 
swap stories with the boys who, like him, had been across and 
fought the good fight. He wanted to see his mother and father, 
his sisters — and, of course, the One Girl in All the World. 

Home, in his mind, came to be not an abstract thing, but a 
concrete, definite place — the place where he had been born and 
raised; the place where he had gone to school and grown up to 
manhood. 

America was all right — this big, outspreading country, with 
its teeming cities and bustling people. Oh, yes! America was all 
right; but only one little part of it was really Home to him - 
a seraggly village, with a church or two; ugly, perhaps, to the 
casual visitor, but beautiful heyond words to him. He turned 
toward it as a man turns to his best beloved. All the other 
people in this world might be fine and splendid; but for him 
there was only one desired face, one desired spot. The ache in 
his heart became almost unbearable. He wanted the little 
home town more than he wanted all the coast lines and New 
Yorks and Statues of Liberty in the worid. 

So, for all of us, no matter how happy we may be elsewhere, 
Home is concentrated in one tiny place; and there is that in us 
which makes it impossible to scramble our affections all over the 
globe. We have to roll them up, when the final test comes, 
to one doorway, one little room— somewhere. It may be in 
Utah or Texas, Maine or Georgia, California or Connecticut. 
Not that we love the rest of the world less, but that we love 
one little spot more. We love humanity; but not to the extent 
that we love our very own. And that concentrated love is what 
makes civic pride. And it makes marriage possible, and father- 
hood and motherhood. If we scatter our emotional vitality too 
much, we will find ourselves strangely lacking in real friends. 
For we are but human; and one country, one flag, and one little 
town, if we are made of the right stuff, mean more to us than 
any other. 


WAS talking to a returned soldier the other day—a lad ] 
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glanced back at the olony, now falling 
astern 
It was sure something to write Emily 


The | 


in closer to shore 


leper « 


lasquez, swinging an are, brought 
Mountain goats silhou 
etted against the glowing sky 
the queer little foot-hills 

paims fringed the shore; the an 
with the strange. 
The sun dropped behind the peaks while the 
business of making fast was being gone about 
stars twinkled turbulently fast-falling 
Jimmy moved up forward 


wandered over 
Stately royal 
was heay 


sweet smell of wild jasmine 


im the 
curtain of night 
and watched the 
flooded the ship the quiet water of the har 
palms and the city distance 
radiance He wished Emily were 

And then, a sudden attack 
threatened him 


i full moon that 


hoon Tise, 
hor, the im the 
with its 
there to see it all 
of home-sickness 


“I’m going up the beach and bed with 
fcNair, the superintendent of the railroad 
here,” said a dry voice in his ear “Ve'd 


better come along with me and claim a bunk 
if ye value your sleep. They're 
load steel rails, this night, and there'll be no 


going to un- 


peace aboard for any body 
Jimmy snatched at the invitation; he 
craved companionship. Besides, it 
near as Mc Vickers had ever come to express- 
ing esteem for him and he valued it in pro- 
portion. They went ashore and walked along 
the white sand past the squat custom-house 
There, MeVickers, saving of speech as ever, 
turned off without a word and Jimmy who 
had their 


was 4s 


been visioning 


McCLURE’S for JUNE 





head. The marmoset ceased his chattering; 
parrots, parrakeets and macaws gave him 


respectful attention, as a class that sits at 
the feet of a master of languages 
“Revolution?” he repeated, in answer to 
a question Jimmy deftly put in, hoping for a 
rise He snorted =a suppose, . he suggested 
that ye won't be happy until ye mix intoone.” 


“Oh, me,” said Jimmy with a grin. “Td 
run a mile.’ 
“Then ye have more sense than I give 


most men of your age,” said MeNair grimly 
“A revolution in these parts is as dirty a bit 
of business as a stabbing in the back.” 
MeNair produced a pipe that might have 
been the twin of McVickers’ and lit a match 
“In the States,” he went 
puffs, “ye have your Republican party and 
your Democratic party. Here ye have your 
Lewis interests and your Eberlein interests 
one English and the other German. Both 
out sick rs, ve see, but both wanting to be on 


on, between 


the inside.” 

He cast the dead match aside 

“The Eberlein interests, with an eye on 
the oil-wells, financed a revolution a year 
back that put the president then in office 
where he could do no more favors for the 
Lewis people. But they and the thicf they 
elected soon had a falling out and ‘tis open 
gossip that he’s to let the Lewis people de- 
velop the oil-wells after all. For a price, ye 
understand 


“A month back, accordingly, a thieving 


Nothing to Write Emily — Continued from page 21 





MeVickers routed him out the next morn- 
ing MeNair had already gone. 

“Word came to him that Zamora has been 
removing his railroad, piece by piece, in the 
mountains,” observed McVickers, “and he’s 
gone, as mad as a hen that is wet, to demand 
protection from the president.” 

They dressed and went back to the Velas- 
quez for breakfast. This disposed of, Jimmy 
slung his camera case over his shoulder and 
started for the city. It 
mornings that make optimists out of pessi- 
On one side of him was the harbor, 
blue and sparkling through the fringe of 
pa'ms; on .the other, lofty, majestic and 
beautiful beyond mortal deserts, towered 
the range of blue-flanked mountains, their 
soaring peaks melting one into another and 
finally losing themselves in the drifting clouds. 

The meaner portion of the city lay at its 
outskirts; sun-baked lanes lined by crazy 
huts with thatched roofs and windows which 
were mere rough squares in the walls. Through 
these Jimmy glimpsed floors of brown earth 
over which babies of the same shade crawled 
in primeval attire. He threaded these, his 
camera busy, until suddenly, coming into the 
heart of the city he entered narrow streets of 
blue and yellow and rose adobe houses with 
quaint facades and balconies, reminiscent of 
Spain. Through grilled gaies he saw into 
beautiful courtyards. 

It was one of these patios that intrigued 
him into indiscretion. The gates were swung 
back against the broad 
adobe portals; there was 


was one of those 


musts 





goal as a and 
more or pretentious 
villa, got a shock. MecNair’s 
habitation mere 
shack reared on piles, the 
threshold being a 
twenty feet above the beach 


Spa tous 


less 
was a 


good 


MeKenna 


by Witter Bynner 


nothing to interfere with 
his vision of the cool rest- 
ful court in which green 
things grew _ luxuriantly, 
with a profusion of scarlet 
and yellow blossoms adding 


and reached by a rope daring touches of color. A 
ladder. : : , tall, lean brown woman 
“Whenever there is a When Major James A. McKenna, Jr., was killed was drawing water from 


strike on the road or a 
revolution or a_ festival, 
any of which may happen 
any time, some of his em- 
ployees come out to shoot 
McNair up,” commented 
MeVickers, dryly “Tt used 
to disturb his sleep, but 
now he pulls up his ladder 
at night and turns over so 
his deaf ear is uppermost 
and lets them shoot till 
they re out of ammunition.” 

How interested, thought 
Jimmy, Emily would be 


in France on July 28th, 1918, his men of the old 
69th Regiment went forward to victory with the cry, 


“Remember McKenna!” 


HAT he had said of his men, said in his pride 

When the second Battle of the Marne was near, 

In a Chateau-Thierry grave is sanctified: 
“Self has been buried over here.” 


In the great rush which turned the mortal tide, 
So well he roused them that they still might hear 
McKenna leading, and he only died — 
To be the more their battle-cheer. 


an ancient fountain. Her 
hair was dark and smoothly 
parted, about her shoulders 
was draped a black scarf. 
As she rested her pitcher 
beneath a sparkling jet of 
water, she made a picture 
that Jimmy decided was 
wholly worth getting. He 
advanced with character- 
istic impetuosity, cheerfully 
ignoring the fact that his 
intrusion might be disputed 
and that, if explanations 
were called for, he had but 





in that! 

MeNair washing 
dishes when they entered —a tall, 
Scotchman with a straggly beard that, once 
red, grizzled to a nondescript 
mixture. 

“Ye're welcome,” he assured Jimmy. “Sit 
down.” 

Jimmy did so and glanced about. An un- 
shaded kerosene lamp, furiously beset by 
night moths, revealed the stark realities of 
bachelor existence. But it was not the lack 
of refining touches that interested Jimmy 
MeNair evidently kept a young menagerie 
A marmoset, springing from the table to the 
rafters, steadily Gaily-plumaged 
birds, perched everywhere, eyed the intruders 
unblinkingly parrots, parrakeets and ma- 
In one corrier was a cage fashioned of 
chicken wire, which Jimmy wondered over 

MeNair, wringing out a dish cloth, fol- 
lowed Jimmy's glance 

“Ye are thinking what was in it,” he said. 
“I had a young boa-constrictor, a small one, 
But he didn’t stay by me 


was 
spare 


was now 


scolded 


caws 


scarce six feet 
Snakes never do.’ 

Drying his hands he reached for a bottle. 
“Will ye have a dram?” he imquired of 
Jimmy. 

Jimmy smiled and shook his head. 

“There are those that do and those that 
don’t,”” commented McNair, philosophically. 
He set two small glasses on the table and 
filled them. One of them he thrust toward 
Me \ 1 kers 

“I give ye the principal city of Great Brit- 
ain - 

From then on he proved himself no kin of 
MeVickers, so far as silence went. Rather 
did he seem to crave an audience; he talked 
continuously. He damned the country, the 
climate and the natives. He cursed the em- 
ployees of the God forsaken bit of narrow 
gauge of which he was the resident titular 


Glasgow,” he said 


cutthroat, Zamora by name, took himself to 
the mountains and proclaimed himself libera- 
tor. Since then all the unhung murderers in 
the country have been flocking to his banner 
as is customary, and they have been raiding 
towns and villages, committing every known 
crime from chicken stealing to murder by the 
wholesale.” 

MeNair paused and puffed at his pipe. “A 
popular platform,” he remarked, “for Za- 
mora’s army grows daily.” 

“The Eberlein people are back of him, I 
suppose,” Jimmy ventured. 

McNair eyed him satirically. 
smart lad.” 

Jimmy grinned. “What sort of a looking 
chap is this Zamora?” he asked. “I want 
to be ready to duck if I see him.” 

“Ye'd better,” retorted McNair, without 
mirth. “He's a rare scoundrel that would 
take pleasure in sticking a knife in ye, for no 
reason other than ye might be honest. In 
looks he’s like the rest of them—two parts 
white to one black, with the vices of both.” 

“Oh, well,” said Ji my, easily, “1 imagine 
I'm not likely to meet him — unless they pull 
the revolution off to-morrow.” 

“] doubt not but what Zamora is enjoying 
himself too much to hurry,” said McNair. 
“But ‘tis rumored that he has been seen in 
the city.” 

MeVickers took his pipe from his mouth 
and spoke for the first time. “ "Tis mid- 
night,” he observed, “suppose now we take 
up the ladder and bed ourselves.” 

The last thing Jimmy heard, before he 
dropped off to sleep, was one of the parrots 
speaking. 

“A damned thieving cutthroat,”’ it said, 
reflectively. 

“What a lot of things to write Emily,” he 
thought. 


“Ye're a 


three Spanish phases with 
which to defend him- 
self. These were quania valle, meaning “how 
much,” and (as Jimmy had written to Emily) 
quite indispensable to the stranger anywhere 
in South America), muchas gracias, meaning 
“thank you,” and buenas noches, meaning 
“ good night ”’—but not in the American slang 
sense. 

Jmmy held his hat in one hand and his 
camera in the other and smiled. The woman 
glanced up, momentarily startled. Then she 
smiled back. Women were apt to smile back 
at Jimmy. And thus, a certain affability 
having been engendered without the use of 
words, Jimmy, with a series of gestures that 
would have done credit to a deaf mute, ex- 
plained his purpose. The woman looked 
doubtful, but Jimmy’s smile showing no 
diminishment she finally turned and posed. 

“* Muchas gracias,” he said and reeled the 
film along to the next exposure. 

As he glanced up he became aware of the 
presence of a third person. The instant he 
saw her all his ideas of Spanish beauty took 
form. The girl— about eighteen, Jimmy 
guessed — was not so very tall, but she was 
very straight and her body had all the won- 
derfyl expressiveness of her race. Her hair, 
in reality a dark chestnut, seemed black to 
him, her eyes and slender eyebrows were dark. 

* Buenas noches,” thought Jimmy — in the 
American sense. 

Her eyes searched his. “Quiero?” she de- 
manded. 

This went clean over Jimmy’s head. He 
shrugged expressively and smiled. And she, 
running true to feminine form, smiled back 
— brilliantly. 

“You are American,” she suggested in per- 
fect English. 

{t almost lifted Jimmy off his pins, but it 
was none the less welcome for that. “You 
bet!” he said, with a boyish explosiveness. 


Her eyes dropped to his camera. 
ist?”’ she suggested. 

“No — engineer.” 

This apparently called for further consid. 
eration, because she gazed at him seand. 
ingly. Jimmy underwent the ordeal may. 
fully, his eyes candid in their admiration, 

“These Spanish girls,” he was thinking, 
“are certainly as advertised.” 

Perhaps she caught the tribute, with true 


“ A tour. 


feminine quickness for such things. Anyway 
. . . . " ¥ 

she smiled again, a flashing smile. ’ 

“You came on the Velasquez?” she ques- 


tioned. 

Jimmy nodded. 

“And you rush around in the sun, taki 
pictures,” she continued, her mouth mock- 
ing and eyes slightly narrowed. 

Jimmy grinned. “That's about the sige 
of it,” he admitted. 

Silence for a moment, during which she 
still smiling provocatively, reached a quick 
decision. 

“We will have lunch,” she said, and from 
the way she spoke it was quite apparent that 
she was not accustomed to having her whims 
questioned, “‘and after that I will show you 
the city.” : 

“Fine!” exclaimed Jimmy, with instant 
gallantry but with certain mental reserya- 
tions. 

This girl who spoke English was, of course, 
the daughter of the house. That the head 
of the house was a man of substance and 
standing in the community Jimmy had no 
doubt; it was that sort of house. Jimmy 
knew but little of Spanish customs but on 
one point his best information was insistent. 
Spanish girls were closely guarded and a 
Spanish father was apt to be testy and to dis- 
play a hot southern temper at its boiling 
point, when confronting masculine invasion, 

Jimmy, trailing behind his hostess as she 
led the way into the house, didn’t feel quite 
up to asking her if her father were at home, 
but he devoutly hoped that he wasn’t. 

In another minute Jimmy found himself 
in a sort of reception room that while it mea- 
sured up to his conceptions of Spanish archi- 
tecture — it was cool and spacious and the 
window openings were conventionally barred 
— flaunted red plush furniture that might 
have come from a Chicago mail order house. 
In one corner was an upright piano, made in 
the States, and on the center table was a red 
plush photograph album. This looked large 
enough to take care of all the family portraits, 
but a number of them appeared to have 
escaped and preempted positions on the wall. 

To one of these Jimmy paid special atten- 
tion. It portrayed a tall man with a fierce 
black beard, dressed in a uniform so covered 
with decorations that it must have dazzled 
the photographer. Jimmy bet himself two 
to one that it was the girl's father. He cer- 
tainly didn’t look amiable. Jimmy trusted 
that he was away at business — and very 
busy. 

Lunch was served in an adjourning room. 
Jimmy seated himself at the table tenta- 
tively, as it were. In spite of her assurance 
that this was quite the thing, he hoped that 
her father didn’t come home to lunch. Be- 
cause if he did Jimmy had a hunch that his 
engaging hostess might get her ears boxed, 
Spanish fashion, while he — well, the Velas- 
quez, he reflected philosophically, was only 
half a mile away and he had shown consider- 
able class as a half-miler in the intercol- 
legiate only a couple of months back. 

The menu consisted of a lot of things that 
stung Jimmy's tongue but he didn’t mind, 


‘inasmuch as father did not appear nor did 


any other member of the family. She was, 
Jimmy decided, motherless, and probably 
spoiled by an indulgent (if hot tempered) 
father. 

He caught her eyes on him, with the same 
subtle something in her glance. 

“T like you,” she said, softly. “You are— 
such a nice boy.” 

“Listen to the kid,” thought Jimmy. 
Aloud he said, “* Well — let’s make it unant- 
mous.” 

“What is your name?” she demanded. 

‘Winston — Jimmy Winston.” 


“Jimmy Winston —Jimmy,” she te 
peated. She smiled at him. “My name Is 
Concepcion — Concepcion Perez. Listen! 


Concepcion, Concha, Conchita, Chita!” 


He caught the emphasis she placed on the 


last. “Chita?” 
“Chita,” she repeated. “Do you get me 
— Jimmy?” [Continued on pag: 43) 
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HERE is no other tread like the Re- 
public Staggard Tread. 


It is a patented design; a really scientific, 
really effective non-skid. 


It does get maximum grip with minimum 
friction. 


The long oval studs roll with the road— 
not against it. 


They are always headed in the direction 
of the wheel’s travel. 


Like a properly dressed belt on a pulley, 
they set up the least resistance; but they 
grip in a way that utilizes all the power. 


The full length of at least three whole 
studs is always in contact with the road. 


That is sufficient to overcome the tendency 
to skid or side-slip, although the brakes 
might be unequally adjusted. 


It serves to keep the car on a straight 
track, even in slippery mud. 


The toughening of rubber by the Prodium 
Process makes Republic Tires last longer. 


It also makes the big, sturdy Staggard 
Studs last longer; and they preserve their 
anti-skid effectiveness to the very last. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 
Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
Non-Skid Tire— Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic 
S7AgGaRp 
@ar. SEP. /3-22-/908 
Tread 
Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 


REPUBLIC 


TIRES 


With STAGGARD Studs 
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Fig. A 
NTIL now the world at large little knew, The first group of engineers to perfect such a device 
and little cared, what made a gas engine go, were in the Chalmers employ. They coined an ex- in 
how it burned gas, how efficient it was, and pression to cover this device, using the name Hot Spot. tra 
just why one was better than another. a ; Nc 
_ Ihis device was placed at the throat of the mani- 
But a constantly declining grade of gas has changed fold and was of such simple construction that it 2 
all this. Engine troubles began to develop in nearly “pulverized” the new gas to a “fine powder.” Also, 
all cars. What was the cause? Some laid it on certain after the engine had ran eo thort time it beamed th: 
kinds of pistons, others on faulty construction, and so on. cracked up gas just enough—but not too much—s for 
Then the engineers got busy and they reached the that it would burn or ignite quicker and little un- 
important and surprising conclusion that present day burned or unused gas would come out the exhaust. the 
gas was to blame. : ; ne — is | 
‘ Gas, like the “cave man” in modern civilization, 
Engines had to be redesigned because they would generally reverts to “type’’—if given the slightest 
not “digest” ' present day gas. The engineers knew chance. It condenses on the slightest provocation and a § 
there was just as much power in so many gallons of goes into the cylinders in a rawer state thar when itleft po 
low grade gas as in high grade gas but the trick was the carburetor—unless “handled” just right. Sothisis} shi 
how to get the power out. the way the Chalmers engineers met this condition: ) Wa 


Atter much experimenting, the leaders in engineer- . -¢ ee ; 
f 5» 5 They devised a new method of taking gas into 


ing thought arrived at this point: gas, after leavin 
5 5 f Bos g the cylinders. They first sent the gas into each 


the carburetor, must be “cracked”’ up finer, just as 


aT cy linder an equal distance— 14 inches. This meant 
coftee finely ground gives greater strength in the brew. 


that no one cylinder was “‘starved’’—that each got 





Having satisfied themselves fully on this point they gas quickly ,that the best gas did not go tocy linder 
set to work to develop a process or a device. No. 1 w hile cylinder No. 6 got what was left. 
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device Figure A shows the old way—the kind to be found 
In ex in most cars to-day. Note the long distance gas must 
Spot. travel to get to cylinders Nos. 1 and 6, and how 


Nos. 3 and 4 get their “pick” of the gas (for that is 


mani 

say really what happens) while Nos. 2 and § are starved. 
at tt ‘ 

Also, This means a “choppy” engine, the lurching kind 


d the that bucks and is full ot throbs. If your engine per- 
ba forms that way the chances are it is an old type. 


€ ul- Figure B shows the Chalmers engine not only with 
haust.} the Hot Spot device but also the Ram's- horn, which 
ilies is also a coined word to indicate the intake manifold. 
a htest It is like the horn of a ram in its curves. There’s 
nand})) a good reason for this. Gas will lurk in the slightest 
it left} pocket and condense or grow foul, will condense at a 


thisis} sharp angle, and will condense unless the canal area- 
way is smooth, has “easy air bends,” and is short. 








Thus in a Chalmers of to-day you get the 
most modern, the most highly developed gas 
engine of the day. 


Extensive laboratory and road tests by 
Chalmers engineers showed these two great 
devices—Hot Spot and Ram’s- horn—to be 





RR OMPANY - DETROIT, MICH. 


OF CAPA, LTD. - WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Fig. B 


right, but before they were O. K’d for a factory 
production run a Chalmers was put on the Speedway 
at Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, and the driver told to 
go aiter the 24-hour record. 


Only a short time betore a notable car had hung up 
the enviable distance of 181g miles. 


Chalmers shattered all records. It ran 1898 
miles—the fastest and tarthest that man had ever 
traveled on land, sea or air in 24 hours. 


No one had felt up to this time that Chalmers was 
a speed car, and we do not claim speed as its great 
asset to-day. We do contend, however, that Hot 
Spot and Ram’s-horn have accomplished such results 
as these: 
Solved the low grade gas problem. 
Produced a throbless, smooth- -running engine. 
Developed immediate starting on a cold day. 
Produced a cool running engine on a hot summer day, 


Reduced engine adjustment and hence made a more 
reliable and economical car. 


Ver YN 


Thus you will see why a man who owns a present 
day Chalmers will tell you he drives one ot the tew 
great cars ot the world. 
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Rigid Inspection 
Insures Dependability 


FTER Champion Spark Plugs have success- 

fully gone through all the severe tests, such 

as the “Air Test’’ and the “Shock Test” that 

show them to be 100% leak-proof and 100% 
in durability— 

Then comes the rigid final inspection! 

Long trained experts go over the plugs to 
make sure that every detail is right, and that 
there are no imperfections. 

his care and thoroughness, coupled with our 
famous No. 3450 Champion Insulator and our 
patented asbestos gasket construction, are re- 
sponsible for the better performance of Champion 
spark plugs as compared to other plugs, and their 
greater resisting power to temperature changes 
and to shock and vibration. 

Look for the name “Champion” on the 
Insulator and the world trade-mark on the box. 
This is your safe way to avoid substitutes. 
Champion X y : 


For Ford Cars 
Al9, Price 90c 


New Oliver 
Typewriters 


For $57 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Lid., Windsor, Ontario 















YOU,TOO, CAN HAVE 
OU- BEAUTIFUL 


EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


They add wonderfully to one’s 
beauty, 





lied nightly, will nourish, 
sthnulate and —— growth 
i of eyebrows and lashes, making 

them long, thick and lustrous. 
Guaran ‘abso ney jess. 
Two Sizes, 0c and $1.00, Send 
. t of Typewriters ice and wo will mail you, *“LASH- 
Reason and the Remedy BROW-INE”’ and Maybell, Beaut 

‘ tan Oliver ) Booklet, * Fs ea 

a & we ! ander Thousands ba by the re- 


ulte tained by by ite use; why oy : est by coin, cur- 
reney. U. assured or 
BR ag Of te 


» » Ko fall name 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY ok TabonaTomes, 4308-89 Bivd., CHICAGO 


1576 Oliver Typewriter Bullding | 
sy Be AN ARTI 


Chicago, Ulinels 

We can teach you 
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years of success- 
ful teaching prove 


Get two conveniences from single 
electric light sockets with the 
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Write today for Art Year Book. 
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A Straight Talk 


to the Returned Man 


Your Side of 
the Give-Him-a-Job Question 


HEN we 

read of 

the fruit- 

less efforts of discharged soldiers 
and sailors to find employment in these after- 
the-war days, does it ever occur to us that 
possibly the job hunters themselves are some- 
times to blame? There is much talk of em- 
ployers four-flushing on their service stars, and 
of Sergeant Jones, late of Chateau-Thierry, 
who received a proud handshake from his boss 
when he left his job and an icy stare when he 
returned to claim it. The greater part of it is 
more than talk; it is cold fact. On the other 
hand, the story of the ex-doughboy who went 
job-hunting in New York City the other day 
and canvassed all the stores on Broadway from 
Fourteenth to Sixtieth Street without locating 
even a prospect enlists our sympathies but 
cannot help impressing our business sense as 
an exceedingly haphazard method of seeking 
employment. 

No thoughtful person will deny that the 
present unemployment problem has as its 
basis the ancient law of supply and demand. 
The market is surfeited with labor, while the 
shutting down of war industries, the extensive 
employment of women, and the retrenchment 
policy, which the uncertainties of the recon- 
struction period have led many large em- 
ployers of labor to adopt, have curtailed the 
supply of jobs. The discharged soldier or 
sailor is up against a tough proposition. But 
my own experience and a study of numerous 
cases that have come under my observation 
convince me that in many instances the ex- 
service men are making their quest needlessly 
difficult by the unbusinesslike way in which 
they go about it. 

Perhaps my opinions will carry more con- 
viction if I make known at the beginning that 
exactly two months ago I was facing the same 
problem which confronts every man dis- 
charged from the service without having a 
job waiting for him. The unexpectedness 
of my release from the navy, after nearly two 
years of sea service, had precluded the possi- 
bility of lining up a job while still in uniform. 
Moreover, I knew not a single person who 
could help me to employment. Yet within 
a week after my discharge I was at work in 
the most congenial position I have ever had 
in my life—something exactly in my line 
and had turned down three other attractive 
propositions. Nor can I claim to possess any 
unusual supply of brains or an ingratiating 
personality or striking business acumen. I 
have heard of enough other ex-service men 
of quite ordinary ability securing better jobs 
than they left to discount the possibility of 
mere luck in my own case. 





T least two classes of former fighting men 
are absolutely on the wrong track in their 
efforts to readjust themselves to civilian life. 
One of these is composed of the men who are 
seeking work, but hoping they won't find it. 
In our lofty conception of the army and navy 
based upon their glorious record in the War, 
we discount the existence of drones in either 
branch. Unfortunately, they are there. The 
service, painful as it is to say it (yet it is high 
time the truth were spoken), contains a few 
of the laziest men in America. The drab 
life the army has led since the signing of the 
Armistice hasn't helped to cure these shirkers 
in its midst. Many of them have been dis- 
charged and have not turned a finger toward 
finding work, except to tell their hard luck 
stories to sympathetic civilians. They have 
shirked their way through the War, and they 
intend to resume the old job of shirking their 
way through civilian life. Happily they are 
small in number, but the most loyal army 
men, especially top sergeants, will admit 
their existence. The army is no more per- 
fect than any other human organization. 
Not so worthy of censure, but equally job- 
less are the men who are making the very 
human mistake of setting too high a market 
value on themselves. They are mostly lieu- 
tenants and ensigns who never made as much 
money in civilian life as they did after they 
were commissioned. Many of them were 


college uudergraduates when they enlisted 


by Russell Holman 


and have now de- 
cided to go into 
business rather 
than return to their studies. Others are recent 
college graduates who had worked for only a 
few months i in minor positions before the War 
drew them into the army. A few had toiled 
for years in the world of business with me- 
diocre success, and, after joining the service, 
showed a marked aptitude for things military 
that won them lieutenants’ bars. 

To all these people $2,000 a year seemed 
like a mint of money when they drew their 
first pay as officers, but, after the usual Amer- 
ican habit, they soon came to accept it as a 
regular and proper wage and to rate them- 
selves as $2,000 men. To a business em- 
ployer most of them are not worth $2,000 a 
year. They are worth but little more to him 
than they were before they joined the ser- 
vice. That “little more” is measured by the 
increase in wages in all lines which has been 
effective since 1917 and by the, frankly 
speaking, small knowledge acquired in the 
service which is helpful to them in business. 


MaAYY will dispute that statement, claim- 
ing that an officer of the army or navy 
comes out of the service equipped to fill a much 
more important position than he held before 
the War. They point out that he has learned 
to handle men, he has acquired the ability to 
act quickly and correctly in matters of life 
and death, and he has trained himself to solve 
problems more baffling than those which 
confront our biggest men of business. Grant- 
ed. But what would happen to an ex-army 
licutenant who attempted to handle em- 
ployees in a factory in the same way he did 
the privates under him in the service? There 
his word was law; a man could be shot for 
disobeying him. Right or wrong, his orders 
must be carried out to the letter. If he at- 
tempted to enforce similar discipline in a fac- 
tory, half the force would walk out, with no 
chance of trying them by court martial for 
desertion. 

Most of the situations which army and 
navy officers have had to size up with light- 
ning accuracy will not confront them again 
until the next war. They are highly special- 
ized battlefield problems requiring peculiarly 
military methods to handle. In the majority 
of instances, speed is the chief consideration; 
expense is the least of the army's worries. 
How different from the average business 
problem, in which expense is usually the 
prime factor! 

Army surgeons returning to civil life say 
the added skilk in surgery which they ac- 
quired in France is of little value to them in 
their regular practise, because they rarely 
encounter cases in ordinary life such as they 
treated many times a day at the Front. Sel- 
dom does the average family doctor dress a 
gun-shot wound or prescribe for a shell-shock 
victim. In the same way, there are few in- 
dustrial lines in which a knowledge of navi- 
gation will help an ex-navy officer. An in- 
timate acquaintance with interior and ex- 
terior ballistics will be of little use to a former 
artillery captain, unless he intends to work 
for a powder manufacturer. 

Nevertheless, many a lieutenant or ensign 
whose annual income never approac shed 
$2,000 until he entered the service is now 
demanding a $2,000 job in civilian life on the 
strength of his war record. In a few cases 
he is getting it. But in many others the 
civilian employer stubbornly declares he will 
pay only what the ex-officer is worth to him, 
based upon his pre-war business experience, 
and not what he was worth to the Govern- 
ment in a national emergency. And too 
often the young officer refuses to lower his 
figure and remains in the ever-growing ranks 
of the unemployed. 

Of course the bulk of America’s fighting 
men who are looking for work are not bluffing 
and are not over-rating their value. They 
are making an honest effort to sell their ser- 
vices at a reasonable price. They feel that 
the least America owes them is the opportunity 
And they are dead right! 
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hiring ex-service men, not because they need 
them, but out of pure patriotism. They are 
creating jobs out of whole cloth. This is an 
excellent antidote for unemployment in emer- 

ancy cases. An ex-soldier without money 
and with dependents gladly seizes the first 
opportunity for work that offers itself. For 
him the made-to-order job is a life-saver. 
But a man who has enough ready cash in his 

xket to enable him to look further into the 
labor market is foolish to snap up that type 
of position, unless it is exactly in his line. Its 
very nature suggests it is unessential and the 
chances of future advancement small. Be- 
sides, a discharged soldier, with resources, who 
accepts such a job is in all probability de- 
priving a desperately needy pal of his means 
of livelihood. 

Hundreds of returned men have talked 
themselves out of good jobs by giving pros- 
pective employers the impression that they 
want to werk for them temporarily, until 
something better comes along. Many tell 
stories of relatives who have promised them 
work in a few months; or of old bosses who 
will have positions for them “as soon as 
things get more settled.” All this may be 
true, but why should they reveal it to a man 
from whom they are seeking employment, or 
even imply it indirectly? Business is unset- 
tled enough without hiring people who 
avowedly intend to use their, jobs as mere 
stop-gaps. If an ex-soldier is lucky enough 
to find a position in his line, why shouldn't 
he take it in all good faith, work at top speed, 
and at the end of three months see whether 
it doesn’t shape up better than that “better 
job,” which may be a myth after all? . 

Here is a case that came to my attention 
recently: A young mechanic, just released 
from the Motor Transport Service, applied 
to the manager of a large New York garage 
for employment. 

“Yes,” said the manager, “I need a man. 
I had an ex-soldier working here until yes- 
terday. Then he left to take a job with his 
uncle. Now, suppose I take youon. Would 
you be like him and quit as soon as you 
learned the routine of this shop and had be- 
gun to be of some use to me? Or could I 
rely upon you to stick?” 

And the new applicant hemmed and hawed 
and finally admitted his old job was waiting 
for him out in his home-town, but he thought 
he'd like to work in New York a few months 
“to see the sights.” Which so disgusted the 
garage-manager with soldier job-hunters that 
he hired the first civilian who happened 
along! 

An ex-service man in search of a job must 
realize that he should sell his services just 
as he would an automobile, or any other com- 
mercial product. He must size himself up 
candidly and decide which are his selling 
points. He has at least one which no civil- 
ian possesses—his war services to his coun- 
try, represented by his uniform. With em- 
ployers who are intensely patriotic, the 
uniform is a big asset. To those who are 
strictly business it means surprisingly little. 
What are other possible selling points? 
Former experience in business, references 
from previous employers (not forgetting 
army or navy officers under whom the man 
has served), neat appearance, and ability to 
write and talk intelligently are the principal 
ones. These must be on the tip of the job- 
seeker’s tongue and on the point of his pen. 

Even before he is discharged, the man in 
the service should make plans for securing a 
job. He should bend every effort to find out 
the exact date when his final release papers 


will be in his hands. He should clearly for- 
mulate in his mind the line of business he 
wishes to enter. Does he intend to go back 
to his old before-the-war job? If so, he 
should get in touch with his former employer 
at once, preferably by telephone or telegraph. 
If he prefers to break into a new field, he 
should go over the ground thoroughly and 
decide where it is best to locate. 

A man awaiting discharge in a camp near 
a city or large town should visit the local 
Federal Employment authorities when he is 
off duty and talk over with them the open- 
ings in the particular branch of business he 
has decided to follow. He should secure 
from them the names of several firms engaged 
in that line. This conference could be sup- 
plemented on his return to camp by talks 
with officers, Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. work- 
ers, and others with a real knowledge of busi- 
ness conditions and a genuine interest in the 
service man’s welfare. 

Help wanted advertisements in the news- 
papers should be scanned carefully The old 
idea that good jobs are not advertised in the 
papers is fallacious. In applying for a po- 
sition, the importance of writing a good let- 
ter cannot be over-emphasized. The appli- 
cant should spare no efforts to get access to a 
typewriter, especially if he is a poor penman. 
Typewriters and people to operate them can 
usually be found in headquarters buildings 
and service huts. It is equally easy to se- 
cure assistance in the actual composition of 
the letter, but the writer should always keep 
in mind that the letter may make or break 
him and allow only a person of real ability 
to help him. 

Every letter should state in clear business 
English the exact qualifications of the writer 
for the job he is seeking. No business man 
passes over an unusually well written or 
striking letter without giving the applicant 
at least the opportunity of an interview. A 
soldier who writes twenty-five letters and 
receives one favorable reply is more than 
repaid. 

The ex-fighter out of a job who goes about 
town haphazardly trying to see prospective 
employers without previous introduction by 
letter is in most cases wasting valuable time. 
He rarely penetrates beyond the office boy 
barrage. Even if he succeeds in breaking 
through to the people who count, the average 
business man is too busy to give more than 
a few minutes of his time to job-seekers who 
come to him without first establishing a con- 
nection by mail. In that short time it is 
physically impossible for the applicant to say 
enough to “get himself over.” He is out of 
the door and on his way to the elevator be- 
fore he hardly realizes what has happened. 

It is infinitely better for him to identify 
himself by letter beforehand and try to sell 
his services the same as a mail-order house 
sells goods. Later when he comes to make 
his personal call, the preliminary ground will 
have been covered. The short time the in- 
terview lasts will be occupied with something 
more vital and interesting. 

Following these suggestions will not in- 
variably lead to a good job. The wide- 
awakeness and willingness to work of the in- 
dividual applicant are decisive factors. But 
they certainly offer a more logical method of 
job-hunting than the ‘it-or-miss style that is 
leading so many discharged soldiers and sail- 
ors nowhere and is responsible for so much 
worry and actual suffering. Breaking into 
business demands a businesslike mode of ap- 
proach. Give it a trial, discharged dough- 
boys and gobs! 





| Dig po in July — Porter Emerson Browne, famous 
for his stirring articles which have appeared so regu- 
larly in McClure’s, will add his note of warning to the 
question of Bolshevism, in a way most peculiar to himself. 
A Wallace Irwin story, “Enter Archie,” another of the 
Little Tales of the Big Town, which have made this writer 
take rank as one of the foremost story tellers of America, 
will be an important feature of the July magazine, with 
May Wilson Preston illustrations. “Something for Noth- 
ing,” our new serial, will have its second instalment in the 
July number. A more delightful and rollicking love story 
than this we can scarcely imagine. Sophie Kerr appears 
once more, brilliantly, with a short story entitled “I Love — 
I Have Loved.” Harris Dickson is also on our July list 
with a stunning returned soldier story entitled “The 
Other Person,” beautifully illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 
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Grape-Nuts 


provides the rich nourishment of 
wheat and barley in delicious form. 


A‘ building” food par excellence ! 
“There's a Reason” 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


Replace steel phonograph needles! 


ONORA Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles are for use 
on ALL MAKES of steel needle records. 
50 to 100 times, mellow the tone, are more economical, 
more convenient, save constant needle ch~nging, and in- 


crease the life of the records. 


Study the microphotographs. Fig. A shows an ordinary 
steel needle after playing one record. Notice that the 
point is worn off. Fig. B shows Sonora needle after play- 
ing one record. No wear perceptible. Fig. C shows Sonora 
Needle has worn 
down but is still in perfect playing condition. 


3 Grades: Loud—Medium— Soft 
30c per card of 5. In Canada 40c 


Sample Sonora Needle will be sent FREE 


FREE! on request. Write for it today and 


note how many times it plays. 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Ine. 
George E. Brightson, President 
Toronto: Ryrie Building 


CAUTION: Beware of Fiske et needles 


Needle after playing over 50 records. 


279 Broadway, Dept. L, New York 
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| (Or) (Trivest-Watceerner: 


ROSA PONSELLE 


Newest Columbia Star 


In one splendid evening this young American girl of Italian parentage took her 
admitted place among the world-famous artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Rosa Ponselle makes records exclusively for Columbia. Her first four are: 


La Forza Del Destino—La Vergine Degli Angeli (Verdi) 
Rosa Ponselle and Chorus - - - - - 49558— $1.50 


“Good-bye” (Tosti) - - - - - - . 49560— $1.50 
Madame Butterfly — “Un Bel di Vedremo”’ - - - 4957 1—$1.50 
Cavalleria Rusticana — “Voi Lo Sapete, O Mamma” . 49570—$1.50 


‘ Ask any,Columbia Dealer to let you heur these wonderful records 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Photo by Lumiere London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. ¢ 
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N othing to Write Emily — Continued from page 36 





Jimmy got her all right. At the same time 
he felt a little sorry for her. She was a cute 
kid and all of that but — well, it was quite 
plain to this sophisticated young man of 
twenty-four that she had been permitted to 
run utterly wild. Some one ought to talk to 
her like a Dutch uncle. ; ’ ; 

“Look here,” he began, impulsively, in- 
tending to express a doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of her sallying forth under his escort. 

The entrance of the woman whom he had 
snapped, in the patio, interrupted him. She 
said something in Spanish and Chita sprang 
The carriage has come,” she said, and 

vent to get ready. 

ay ag strolled to the window. As he 
caught sight of the waiting equipage he 
whistled softly but expressively. 

“Gosh,” he thought, “T'll feel like a polit- 
ical candidate in that. All I need is a band —” 

Chita reappeared, ravishing in a dark man- 
tila. “Come,” she commanded. 

Jimmy handed her into the victoria with 
an air of old-fashioned ‘courtliness — he felt 
that it was up to him to lend what class he 
could to the occasion — and then placed him- 
self beside her. 

“Some class,” he thought. 
could only see me now!” 

Emily couldn’t, naturally, but several 
other acquaintances did. The first encounter 
was with the middle-aged woman from Bos- 
ton who was collecting butterflies. She 
looked away again. McNair he ran into (the 
carriage almost did) as they turned into what 
Jimmy would have bet his shoes must be 
called the Plaza. His host of the night before 
shot a malignant glare at the occupants of 
the victoria, which changed to an expression 
of utter surprise as he recognized Jimmy. 
Jimmy bowed graciously, removing his hat 
with a flourish, but McNair simply stood and 
stared. 

Jimmy chuckled. “Knocked his eye out,” 
he said to Chita. 

Her brow knit. “I mean,” he explained, 
“that he was surprised.” 

“You know him?” she questioned quickly. 

“Slept at his shack last night — the Velas- 
quez was discharging a cargo of steel rails.” 

This a to reassure her. “Evidently 
MeNair doesn’t belong to the four hundred,” 
thought Jimmy and turned his attention to 
the Plaza. 

It was a wide and lovely drive, lined with 
laurels and running from the water's edge 
into the open country. As they came abrea-t 
the most pretentious of the snowy white 
buildings to which it gave frontage, a pair of 
grilled gates opened out and a pair of mounted 
outriders emerged, followed closely by a vic- 
toria. In it rode the original of the photo- 
graph that had attracted Jimmy's attention 
in Chita’s home — fierce black beard, uni- 
form and decorations all present and unmis- 


“If Emily 


Jimmy glanced at Chita. Her face was set 


y. 

“El presidente,” she said. 

Her expression and the tone she used gave 
Jimmy a fresh jolt. 

“I thought,” he said, lamely, “that — 
that he was a friend of yours,” — which of 
course was not the exact truth because he 
had had a di able premonition that it was 
going to prove her stern and relentless parent. 

Chita smiled unpleasantly. “He was — 
once.” Her eyes met his. In them was a cer- 
tain relentlessness which chilled Jimmy. 
eae thinking that I still have his pic- 
ure? 

Jimmy nodded. 

“The picture of el presidente,” she ob- 
served ironically, “is to be found in every 
home, even the lowliest, as long” — she put 
4 slurring emphasis on the words -—“‘as he 
remains el presidente. After that — ” 

She her shoulders expressively 
and Jimmy's spine suddenly felt as if some- 
body had slipped a bit of ice down his neck. 
MeV ickers’ words of the previous afternoon 
flashed into his mind. 

. #prosy —or mayhap a change in ad- 
ministration — there are two former presi- 
dents aboard the island now.” 

Jimmy wasn't exactly slow-witted: he 
could put two and two together as well as the 
next man. It came over Jimmy in a flash — 
one of those flashes that make everything as 
Plain as day. Chita’s father had been presi- 
—. been ousted by the present incum- 

(who had once been a friend of his) and 
“as Bow a member of the leper colony’! 


Jimmy stole a glance at Chita. Poor kid 
— she not only had no mother, but her father 
was a political exile in the unhappiest pos- 
sible sense of the word. That explained her 
absolute unconventionality. It explained 
everything else. A sudden thought occurred 
to him — by Jove, he wondered if it explained 
her interest in him. 

Jimmy, you perceive, had also read “Sol- 
diers ef Fortune” for atmosphere. 

If she were constantly planning to rescue 
her father (and of course she must be) wasn’t 
it possible that — Jimmy sincerely hoped 
not. He wasn’t deeply versed in the habits 
and manifestations of leprosy but he had an 
unpleasant conviction that your fingers, toes 
and nose were apt to drop off. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, conscious that 
she had spoken. 

“Shall we continue out into the country?” 
she repeated. 

The emotions aroused by her encounter 
with the president had passed; she :s smil- 
ing at him again. Jimmy smiled back, but 
not with his usual success —- how can a man 
who feels that he may be asked to risk not 
merely his life, but his nose, fingers and toes, 
be expected to smile successfully? 

“Not at all,” he replied and conscious in 
spite of his perturbation, that this was not 
quite the thing, he changed to, “I mean I'd 
be delighted.” 

Nevertheless he didn’t look delighted and 
she glanced at him. “ Are you sure that you 
don’t mind the sun?” 

“Oh, I'm all right,” retorted Jimmy, like a 
gentleman — and a liar. 

The road, leaving the city behind, mixed 
beauty and quaintness in a visual cocktail 
that would have filliped the most jaded im- 
agination, but somehow Jimmy didn’t react. 
Once it dipped and ran parallel to a river in 
which two women washed clothes, spreading 
them out on rocks around which the current 
swirled, and pounding the dirt out of them 
with stones. One of them looked up and 
catching sight of the victoria and its occu- 
pants, nudged her 
companion. They 


mantilla was agitated by the rise and fall of 
her bosom. 

“ Poor kid,” he thought. “She thinks that 
she must coax me—” 

Her words came as a shock. 
ever played football?” 

“Why —-a little,” answered Jimmy. “ But 
running Was my specialty — the half mile.” 

(He was thinking about her father and the 
leper colony but he didn’t mean it to sound 
just that way.) 

“T have read about the American football 
players,” she explained, her voice curiously 
soft and caressing, “and you seemed like 
them. So big. So strong.” 

At any otber moment Jimmy would have 
risen to that, in true masculine fashion. But 
now he had a feeling that it was quite possi- 
‘ble that he wasn’t as big or as strong as she 
thought him. He wished that there were 
some way that he might break this to her 
delicately. 

“You,” she began afresh, in the same soft 
accents, “are — ~ 

She stopped, her expression changing 
swiftly. Jimmy glanced over his shoulder 
instinctively and then rose with such pre- 
cipitation that his chair fell over. Behind 
him, a dozen paces away, stood a man; a big 
man, swarthy, with his arms folded across 
his chest. He was not a pleasant looking 
person at the best. Jimmy would never have 
been pleased to meet him at any time. Now 
his natural distaste for the intruder’s ac- 
quaintance was heightened by the fact that 
he regarded Jimmy with an expression in 
which malignancy, insolence and menace 
were all blended. 

“Good night!” thought Jimmy. 

The intruder smiled unpleasantly, as_ if 
quite conscious of the drama he was contrib- 
uting to the occasion. And then suddenly, 
with a quickness that suggested legerde- 
main, he produced a knife from somewhere. 
It was not a pleasant looking knife; it gave 
Jimmy the sensations usually attributed to 
drowning. Of the events of his past life 


“Have you 


Then he glanced from its late owner, who lay 
quite still, to his hostess. His knees began 
to shake, in reaction; he had a horrible feel- 
ing that he had killed the man. 

Chita paid no attention to him. In the 
most businesslike way she caught up her 
skirt and tore a length of linen from her pet- 
ticoat. 

“She is going to bandage h'm,” thought 
Jimmy, a trifle dizzily. ‘* Perhaps he is her 
brother — 

This was as far as he got with this line, for 
it became quite plain that it was prudence 
and not mercy that governed her. No min- 
istering angel she, when pain (and chair 
rungs) racked the brow. She drew the un- 
conscious man’s wrists together and pro- 
ceeded to tie them in that fashion quickl) 
and efficiently, in a way that suggested past 
experience. This accomplished she made 
assurance doubly sure by removing a second 
strip from her petticoat and tying his feet 
together. Then she rose, her breath coming 
a little faster and faced Jimmy. 

“But,” protested Jimmy, “I 
killed him. Who — who is he?” 

Chita shrugged her shoulders. “Carrion!” 
she said. She put her hands on his shoulders 
and looked up at him. 

“Let us forget him — now,” she 
softly. “The Velasquez does not sail 
midnight.” 

Jimmy's eyes were frankly horrified. “ But 
I've got to stay and face the music anyway!” 

“The music? It will fall sweetly on the 
ears of the only ones who might cause you 
trouble.” 

She smiled at him but he was not reassured. 

“[T don’t understand,” he said. 

Her hands were still on his shoulders; her 
eyes caught and compelled his. Their ex- 
pression was strange but Jimmy’s, meeting 
them squarely, lost none of their candid 
misery. 

“You are a nice boy,” she said finally 
“You don’t understand — not anything.” 
Her voice was half mocking, half caressing 
with a queer minor 
note of wistfulness 


may have 


said, 
— until 





shouted something 
which, though in- 
comprehensible to 
Jimmy, was unmis- 
takably insulting. 
Chita colored, her 
eyes defiant. “Poor 
kid,” thought Jim- 
my, connecting it 
with her father. 
“Shall we go back 


now?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“As you wish,” he 
replied. 


She looked at him, 
her eyes mocking, 
yet strange, and then 


F you like a story with a rich, unusual back- 

ground, and a mystery as thick as oriental in- 
cense, you will read “Go—Look—See” by Kath- 
arine Fullerton Gerould, with a sense of having 
fallen upon 
story is being illustrated by James Montgomery 
Flagg, and will appear in the July number of Mc- 
Clure’s along with many other literary treats. 


a piece of 


rare fiction. 


running through it. 

Then she did a 
surprising thing. 
She drew his head 
down and _ kissed 
him, full on the lips. 

“You don’t un- 
derstand — not any- 
thing,” she repeated, 
thrusting him away. 
‘*But go zo 
quickly.” 

Jimmy went. The 
shock of that kiss, 
more than the com- 
mand, sent him 
stumbling out into 
the street without 


This 





(ee 
spoke to the coach- 


man in Spanish. 

When they swung back through the city 
the hour of the siesta was over. The Plaza 
was comfortably filled with victorias, in 
which rode pretty girls, chaperoned by their 
grim duennas. The girls glanced covertly at 
Jimmy from under mantillas, swift, shy 
glances that seemed to slide over his com- 
panion. She, as Jimmy noticed, simply held 
her head the higher, little disks of color glow- 
ing in her cheeks. 

“Poor kid,” he thought, yet again. And 
suddenly he felt the impulse to help her. He 
set his teeth. He would help her if he could — 
Emily, he assured himself, would want him to. 

The victoria, leaving the Plaza, entered 
Chita’s street and drew up before her home. 
She sprang lightly out and Jimmy followed, 
feeling rather like Charles the First going to 
the block. They passed through the adobe 
portals and made their way through the green 
profusion in the patio to where, under a can- 
opy, a little table was spread. She sat down, 
opposite him, and, cupping her chin in her 
hands, rested her elbows on the table. She 
was smiling at him, her eyelids half narrowed. 

The Velasquez,” she murmured, her voice 
holding a curiously seductive note, “does not 
sail until after midnight?” 

It was, Jimmy knew, something more 
than a mere question. And he braced 
himself. “She is going to tell me 
about her father,” he thought. She leaned 
a litils closer and with a quick, grace- 
ful movemen: flung her arms across the 
table. Her eyes were brilliant; her 


that whirled by his vision, only one stood out 
in high relief. 

In the window of a New York pawn shop, 
Jimmy had seen a revolver, just a day or two 
before he sailed. Thinking he might as well 
have one he had gone in and priced it. The 
pawn-broker had asked ten dollars, which 
Jimmy had said was too much. 

Now he realized that he had been all wrong. 
That revolver was worth a million. 

The intruder, having savored the situa- 
tion, began to advance on Jimmy. For an 
instant Jimmy's legs had a horrid impulse 
toward flight. The party of the other part 
evidently realized this because his eyes, with- 
out relenting, became contemptuous. At 
that Jimmy suddenly saw He didn’t 
want trouble and he would have gone a con- 
siderable distance (in record time) to avoid 
it. But if the fathead (this being the only 
epithet to occur to Jimmy at the moment) 
thought he, Jimmy, was going to take it ly- 
ing down he had another think coming. He 
snatched up the chair, gave a yell of com- 
mendable volume, and, raising his conscripted 
weapon over his head, went to meet his as- 
sailant half way. 

The latter tried to dodge but Jimmy let 
him have it, over the head, with all the force 
a pair of vigorous young arms could muster. 
It was énough. His late assailant went down 
in a way that would have been a lesson to a 
log on how to fall. His knife spun across the 
paving and Jimmy, discarding the chair (it 
was busted anyhow) hurriedly retrieved it. 


knowing exactly how 
orwhy. Indeed, be- 
coming conscious of the fact that urchins 
were scurrying away from him, in evident 
alarm, he realized that he still carried that 
wicked looking knife. He thrust it hurriedly 
into his hip pocket, where it pricked him, like 
a spur, all the way to the steamer — not that 
he needed spurring. 

In the privacy of his stateroom he with- 
drew it and placed it on the shelf, beside his 
military brushes. The familiarity of his own 
belongings steadied him; he was mighty 
glad to meet them again. He washed, and 
brushed his hair and then sat down on the 
edge of his berth and gave himself over to 
the consideration of the questions that flung 
themselves at him. 

Twenty minutes later the call to dinner 
cut in on his thoughts. He rose. “There 
may be an answer,” he decided, “but you can 
search me.” 

Thereupon he want down to dinner. At 
the table he was as uncommunicative as 
McVickers. They finished together and 
went up on deck. Jimmy stood at the rail, 
gazing, his brows knit, at the city. McVick- 
ers stood beside him, smoking his strong gurg- 
ling pipe. A half hour passed. 

“If ye’re of a mind to be sociable,” said 
McVickers, knocking out his pipe, “I'd be 
glad to have ye drop down to my cabin.” 

Jimmy was too preoccupied to appreciate 
it as such, but it was the supreme honor 
McVickers could do him; the same as an in- 
vitation from the King of England to dine 
with him at Windsor. He simply followed 
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McVickers, who threw open the door to his 
smal! domain and switched on lights and fan. 

“Sit down and make yerself at home,” he 
said. 

The silence that followed lasted until after 
eight bells. Then McNair came in, with a 
surprised, satirical glance at Jimmy. 

“We-el,” he drawled, addressing himself 
to MecVickers in a way that suggested to 
Jimmy that he was being talked at, through 
a third person, “there have been rare doings 
ashore this night. 

“ Rare doings,” repeated McNair. “They've 
taken Zamora.” 

“Taken Zamora,” broke in Jimmy, startled. 

“ Aye,” said MeNair, looking at MeVickers 
as if it were the latter who had spoken. “In 
the patio of a house owned by one Concepcion 
Perez, with a lump the size of a macaw’s egg 
on his head. I doubt though,” —to Me- 
Vickers—“‘if ye know this Concepcion Perez 

called Chita, by some.” 

“I do not,” said McVickers, shortly. 

Jimmy said nothing. 

“Ye would not be likely to,” McNair went 
on. “She prefers them young and innocent. 
\ hussy she is, but with a rare hand for man- 
aging men. “Tis gossip here that the Eber- 
lein interests are back of her, but be that as 
it may, there is no denying that she is a power 
in local polities, as every president for the 
last ten years can tell ye.” 

“Ten years!” exclaimed Jimmy, startled 
out of silence. 

“Ten years,” repeated McNair, still as if 
Jimmy were not present, “though there are 
those, I do not doubt, as mistake her for a 
girl of eighteen.” 

He paused, as if inviting comment. 
Was hone. 

“The city is noisy with talk,” he went on, 
“as is to be expected. For Zamora was known 
to have the Eberlein backing, and why Chita 
Perez should have given him up is a matter 
of conjecture.” 

“But,” Jimmy broke in impulsively, and 
then bit his lip. 

“Let them exercise their heads,” McNair 
went on, as if he had not spoken. “ "Twill do 
them good. But I have a theory of my own. 
Would ye care to hear it, McVickers?” 

MeVickers kept silent. 

“Ye're a rare gossip,” McNair went on, 
“but I'll chance your discretion. Zamora 
was not the man the Eberlein interests would 
have chosen if time had not pressed. But 
quick work was necessary, and he was ready 
to hand. So they backed him. 

“T doubt not, however, but what Zamora 
had the idea that Chita Perez was personally 
infatuated with his charms. And so he 
dropped in on her unannounced, ye under- 
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stand, but never mistrusting his welcome 
And what did he discover?” 

MecVickers took his pipe from his mouth, 
“It's parched ye must be with talking,” he 
commented, dryly, and rose and produced g 
bottle and glasses. 

“I give ye the principal city of Great Brit. 
ain — Glasgow,” acknowledged McNair and 
drained his glass. 

Then, lapsing into silence, he smoked for 
awhile and finally rose. “I'll not keep ye 
from your beauty sleep, McVickers,” he said. 
“Tl see ye next trip provided your engines 
survive your handling.” 

MeVickers nodded a farewell. But ag 
MeNair gave him a satirical glance, Jimmy 
rose and followed. The Scot went up the 
companion-way as if unconscious of him, but 
when the deck was reached he swung about. 

“Well?” he demanded, his eyes searching. 

Jimmy was caught unprepared. “She — 
she spoke English,” he said lamely. 

“So does the devil,” said McNair, cays. 
tically. 

Jimmy stood where he was, for a full min- 
ute. Then he went to the rail and stood star. 
ing, with unseeing eyes, toward the city with 
its gleaming lights. His emotions and his 
mental processes were both mixed, but the 
consensus of opinion was that he had be 
haved like a bally idiot from first to last — 
though she did look like a kid. 

After a time three bells rang, and a sudden 
recollection cleared Jimmy's mind as a fresh 
wind clears a smoke-clouded room. 

He hadn't written Emily for all of twenty- 
four hours. i 

This fact, more important than revolu- 
tions or revolutions that fail to revolve, ap- 
palled him. He crossed the deck and de 
scended the stairs, two at a clip, to his state- 
room. There he switched on the fan, shucked 
off his shirt, lit a cigarette and, seating him- 
self in his sleeveless and very athletic under- 
wear, composed himself to write. 

“To the sweetest, dearest girl that ever lived: 

“This has sure been one busy day for little 
Jimmy. In all innocence yours devotedly 
seems to have mussed up a revolution and 
changed the history of this here country. 

“To begin at the beginning —— ” 

No better beginning could have been de- 
sired, but there, for some unaccountable 
reason, Jimmy stu k. Four bells sounded; 
he was still trying o begin at the beginning. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, “I'll be able to 
get it straight to-morrow, when my old bean 
isn’t whirling.” 

That, however, was mere subterfuge. For 
he knew, did Jimmy, as well as he would ever 
know anything, that it was nothing to write 
Emily. 





Demi-Tasse —— Continued from page 17 





of coffee and two wide-open eggs to start 
him all over again. Take it from one who 
knows. The Old Woman fries ‘em in fresh 
butter with a dash of pep —and believe 
me —— ” 

Demi-Tasse, leaping down, took the troll’s 
prey by a sleeve and led him firmly toward 
Kighty-seventh Street. 


The Troll King’s Palace proved to be an 
clevatorless apartment house on a dreary 
row which pays rents to the Stanchwether 
estate. Demi-Tasse, who had struggled up 
the stairs to the second landing, had to reach 
for the knob as he let his guest into the 
tiniest flat in the city of tiny flats. Astonish- 
ment overcame Stanchwether as the gnome- 
guide conducted him into the strangest din- 
ing-room ever conjured out of Lilliputia. 
The furniture, which was mostly gilded, 
had been built on a scale to fit the little 
inhabitants of the realm. A pigmy table, 
a pigmy sideboard, six pigmy chairs, a little 
cloth set for two with such dishes as children 
adore in nursery days. 

Somewhere beyond a portiére a bird-like 
voice could be heard chirping, “I'm so glad 
that Mamma don’t know where I'm at.” 

“We're putting something over on the Old 
Woman,” whispered Demi-Tasse with a 
naughty wink. “Just hang up your things, 
ai.” 

Demi-Tasse had already attached his over- 
cout to a four-foot hat-rack. 

“Oh, Loo!” 

“Yes, Hon-ee!"” The Mamma song stopped. 

“Come see what I brought for supper.” 

Again that saucy wink from the bright 
left eye of Puck. The portiére fluttered a 
little, and cut of its folds came such another 
one as Demi-Tasse, only feminine this time. 





She wore a gingham apron and the face above 
it was decidedly pretty with an elaborate 
coiffure of chemically golden hair. Her as 
tonishment was plain to see as she turned, 
first to Stanchwether, then to her better half 
of life’s cup, the Demi-Tasse. 

“Now don’t you begin to crab, Loo,” 
commanded her husband, putting his arm 
round her little waist and kissing her. “ 
gentleman was complaining that he couldn't 
get a square meal in New York, so I promised 
to lead him to the eats.” 

“Ain't it lucky,” she smiled rather bash- 
fully up at her guest. “I made a batch of 
doughnuts — just to pass away the time.” 

“You're very kind, Mrs. —— ” Staneh- 
wether was putting on his best manner when 
the Demi-Tasse broke in: 

“Call her Loo. Loo, this is Al.” 

“Charmed, I am sure,” declared the guest, 
reaching down for her infantile hand. 

“T hope you won't mind just home cook- 
ing,” said she, showing her dimple. 

“Oh, not in the least.” ; 

“You see, when we're at liberty I do it 
all. It sort of rests me — and Chuck gets so 
tired of hotel food out on the road.” 

“On the which, did you say?” asked 
Stanchwether, curiosity overcoming his good 
manners. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Demi-Tasse 
fusedly toward her husband. 

“T don’t believe he even knows who we 
are,” said the man of the family, assuming 
a protective air toward the giant , 
brought in. “Why, Al — we're the Demr- 
Tasse Team. There! He’s never heard of 
us. Can you beat such ignorance? * And 
we're booked all over the United States and 
Canada with the biggest midget act on the 
circuit, bar none. Just finished a contract 
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at eight hundred a_ week. _Next Monday 
open up at a thousand. How's that? 

“Very good, I should say, admitted 
Stanchwether, who had never before been 
called upon to appraise the value of midgets; 
once he had roughly estimated his own in- 
come at fifteen thousand a week —or was 
it seventeen? Some odd number. 

“Do you think the gentleman can stand 
fried eggs? asked Loo, turning to her husband 

“He eats “em alive,” was Demi-Tasse’s 
quite unfounded statement. “Now rush the 
chow, Loo. And set down, Al. 

By a Herculean effort the little man was 
pushing forward the one large chair. 

“We keep it for company,” said he. 

A moment later diminutive Loo, who had 
set a giant’s plate for Stanchwether, came 
forward struggling with a full-sized dish of 
ham and eggs —they looked like ostrich 
eggs in the fairyland scale of the room. 
Demi-Tasse bounded forward, as though to 
the rescue, but his only help was to land 
another smacking kiss on her rosebud mouth. 

“Stop, you big brute!” she protested, 
making a tiny show of anger as she handed 
him the plate. 

Stanchwether sat entranced. It was all 
so absolutely unreal — or was this the only 
real thing he had experienced in his years 
and years of pleasure-seeking? He quite 
forgot the fateful voyagings of the jolly 
Bouerie Bay as, upon invitation, he pulled 
up his chair and joined the kelpie crew in 
their feast of giant eggs. Strangely enough, 
these eggs brought sensation to his tired 
palate — had little Loo, in league with 
magic forces, seasoned them with some fairy 
condiment? Had the situation shocked him 
back to a normal appetite? - Was it a shud- 
dering memory of death's cold winds that 
caused him to ask for a second cup of coffee, 
piping hot, or to devour no less than a 
dozen dwarf-sized doughnuts? At last 
Demi-Tasse pushed his chair from the table 
and pulled several two-inch cigars from his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“All Havana,” he pronounced. 
thing in proportion here.” 

“I suppose that’s the secret of success,” 
pondered Stanchweth-r as he lit a wisp of 
tobacco. “ Everything in proportion.” 

“Tt’s been mine,” announce d Demi-Tasse 
as he threw out his tiny lavender shirt-front 
and assumed the pose of a seated Colossus. 
“The trouble with me is that I had to learn 
my size. I ‘most killed myself before I got 
hep to the fact that my eyes were bigger than 
my belly.” 

“Chuck!” admonished Mrs. Demi. 

“T was going to tell Al how you and me 
got into the same team,”’ explained Chuck. 

“Maybe he wouldn't be interested,” she 
cautioned. 

“More than anybody in the world.” The 
declaration came from Stanchwether in: 
sigh. 

“Well, Al, when I strolled over from 
Eighty-seventh Street and seen you setting 
there, it sort of reminded me of the way | 
sat a long time ago looking at a dirty river 
near Cincinnati. You see, I'm different 
from regular fellas, Al. My folks worked ina 
shoe factory up at Lynn, Mass.; maybe it was 
the smell of the leather that made me stop 
growing When I was seven. The neighbors 
began looking at me like I was something 
the cat brought in; the child-labor laws kept 
me out of the factory when I was old enough 
to shave. So I run away to Boston and got 
a job as a comedy cop in a burlesque show — 
began at thirty a week and worked up to 
seventy-five. Maybe that was a rotten start? 

“But I was lonesome, Al. ‘The life-sized 
ladies and gents I traveled with wouldn’t have 
nothing to do with me, socially speaking. I 
got to working with a troupe of midgets, 
but they was all German; nothing hu» an in 
sight. I guess you don’t know what it is to 
be different.” 

R Possibly not,” admitted Stanchwether. 
‘Tell him about the booze,” suggested 
Loo. 

“Pm getting to that line. After I was 
twenty-five I went out for myself. I was 
making regular money then, but believe me, 
it was something awful. Took my meals 
by myself and sneaked around quiet parts 
of town so that folks wouldn’t kid me. 
Pl ~— fighting the booze. It 
M red — Al. Do you know, a midget 
tendee? euy that ever cheated a bar- 
ah ~ ung to it. Pour twenty cents 
dite roped into a peanut and it’s 
Ys ret me? I bet it would cost you 
é Ousand dollars to get the edge that I 
could put on with ninety cents.” 

rsa fal 
Well, sir, when I worked up to a hundred 
and fifty a week I found I had all the money 


“Every- 


in the world and nothing much to spend it on. 
There’s a limit to getting soused by your 
lonesome. And when it comes to the meal- 
ticket, what can you buy that sticks to you 
any better than ham and eggs? Clothes? 
I had more different kinds than Dug Fair- 
banks says he has. What good did they do 
me? Just showed up what I was — a misfit 
in a life-sized world.” 

“And then you met me?” dimpled Mrs. 
Demi over her little plate. 

“I did, dearie,” he acknowledged. Where- 
upon he came over and kissed her soundly. 
Ordinarily, Stanchwether would have re- 
garded this as in frightful taste; curiously 
the sight brought tears to his eyes. 

“And I made a man of you,” she trilled. 

“Stop stealing my stuff!” he commanded, 
and went on, “Well, when I was about 
twenty-seven I had an engagement in Cincin- 
nati. I'd drunk half a pussy café the night 
before, so I woke up with an awful hangover 
that morning and went down to the creek to 
jump in and get rid of myself. And just at 
the moment I was a-setting there, looking 
for a nice wet spot, what should I see going 
by but a big fella walking with a lady that 
Was just my size.” 

“Me,” explained Loo dramatically. 

“God, she was a peach!” 

“Shut up!” commanded Loo. 

“She wasn't a Hun nor a Hindoo midget, 
neither. She was all American. And I says 
to myself, “Jo, that’s what you want! And 
1 made up my mind that I'd get her if it 
took the rest of miy life.” 

“Tt took a week,” interpolated Loo. 

“T tagged her to her house. She was nine- 
teen years old and her folks never let her out 
alone for fear somebody’d pinch her for the 
When I come around the 
wouldn't let me 


show business. 
old man Was sore as a boil 
within a mile of the house. Do you know 
what that done to me, Al? Gave me some 
real work to do. It done me a world of 
good laying awake nights figurin’ how to 
fool her Pa.” 

“T figured it out for him,” chirped Loo. 
It wasn’t so hard. I just walked out one 
day and met Chuck at the theatre.” 

“And we had to show the preacher our 
birth certificates to prove we were of age.” 

“And here we are!” chuckled Demi-Tasse. 

“And here you are,” echoed Stanchwether, 
“living happy ever after.” He rested his 
chin on his hand and contemplated this 
truly human comedy from the planet Mars. 

“IT wouldn't say we're happy,” replied 
Demi-Tasse with a wink. “It would give the 
Old Woman a swelled head.” 

“Who's got the swelled head in this fam- 
ily?” she retorted with a fond smile. 

“Oh, well, that’s the question. Anyway, 
Al, that day in Cincinnati learned me a lot 
of things. It learned me that happiness 
depends on what you cotton upto. It learned 
me that nobody can live on his reputation 
as a headliner. You see I had got a swelled 
nut. I got to thinking that I was some 
midget —and if you want to be miserable 
just go round with the notion that you're 
too big for your part.” 

“I'm sorry,” apologized Stanchwether, as 
he fumbled for his watch, “I've got an 
engagement and —— ” 

“Must you be going?” Demi-Tasse 
leaped down from his chair and was followed 
by Mrs. Demi. “And now that you know the 
number, drop in when you feel — you know.” 

“Thanks, I shall. You've been awfully 
decent to take me in this way — off the 
street.” He managed it rather poorly, fight- 
ing with his reticence as the good little people 
followed him out to the landing. “I—I 
hope you'll consider me your friend.” He 


fumbled for his card, then remembered he | 


had not brought any. 

“Friend!” squeaked Demi-Tasse heartily. 
“Why, me and you was born in the same pair 
o’ pants.” 

“And don’t slip on the stairs,” cautioned 
Mrs. Demi. “There's a rip in the carpet.” 

“Thank you. Good-night.” 

“And say!” Stanchwether was past the 
bad piece of carpet when ihe small voice 
came to him, “We open at the Eighty-sixth 
Street Orpheum next Monday night. Why 
not drop around?” 

“Thanks, I shall—if I'm still — still 
in town.” 

Out in the street Stanchwether paused only 
for a moment. To his right lay the East 
River and peace, to his left Fifth Avenue 
and his car. After all, thought he, it wouldn't 
be cricket for him to fail the Van Laerens, 
who were counting on him for dinner. And 
there was always to-morrow morning. He 
turned to the left and as he quickened his 
pace his hand, deep in an overcoat pocket, 
felt a cold blue nose of steel. 
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Smoother 
Faces! 


Millions of men—Gem users—have 
smoother faces. They have learned this 
shaving truth, that— 


The Blade is the Razor” 


Gem Damaskeene Blades have a durable 
delicacy and uniformity of edge that actu- 
ally give a silken skin, a happy shave—the 
shave you have always wanted. 

Thousands of men swing permanently 
over every year to the Gem and Smoother 
Faces. No longer for them the painful 
shaves and the “near” shaves. They have 
found shaving content. 

The shaving content you will find in the 
delicate edge of one Gem Damaskeene 
Blade will amply repay your investment 
in a Smoother Face. 

The new Gem folder “Smoother Faces and Hew to 


Get One” should be read by every man. Shall we 
send you a copy? 










The price of the Gem secures 
the Eleursies youcan askfrom 
any razor. Complete outfit 
$7] 20 includes holder, han- 


dle for stropping and 
seven Damaskeene 
Blades in compact case. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Ine. 
New York 
Cenadian Branch: 


591 St. Catherine Street, W. 
Montreal 
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ROWE?’S GLOUCESTER 
HAMMOC Direct from factory to home 


Charges prepaid in the U.S 





Take comfort and rest in the open air. 


THE ORICINAL CENUINE 
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Ii it's made of canvas we can make it. SAVE THIS AD 
E. L. ROWE & SON, INC., Workers in Canvas 
126 Water Street Gloucester, Mass 
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FACE POWDER 
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Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


OFT AND VELVETY. 
if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harmless Adheres until washed 
of. Prevents sun‘urn and return of discoloralions 
A million delighted users prow its value Popular 
tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunel White 50c. by 
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National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn. , U.S.A. 
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Inside and Out 


The Automobile Instruction Book Makes 
You Master of Your Car 


PRETTY woman driving through 
the country in a big touring car 
came to a quarter-mile of road 
_ washed out by rain. She dashed 
into the water, hub deep, and presently 
stopped dead Several minutes’ desperate 
manipulation of starter and primer did not 
get the engine going again. Water knee- 
deep all around her 
Along came a farmer in a little tin auto 
“What shall I asked the fair 
tourist 
“Well, ma‘am, this reminds me of a story,” 
said the farmer 
He told a familiar one about the genius 
who owned a flivver and when anything went 
wrong with it, lit his pipe, sat down to 


do now ?r 


owner of long experience. 
a repairman take this apart by pulling out a 
cotter pin and lifting off a little iron saucer, 


by James H. Collins 


Decoration by Israel Doskow 


the least space, at the least cost, with the 
least complexity. 

“My first trouble originated in defective 
spark plug timing apparatus,” said a car 
**After watching 


with electric contacts inside, and ten minutes’ 
study of the instruction book diagram show- 
ing that part, I not only knew how to fix 


that detail as well as he, but began to | 

critical of its design. On this particular 

car —not an expensive one — the timing 

mechanism seemed to be badly made and 

badly placed. It was located where it 

gathered dirt and grease. It was made in 
such a breathless way by our quantity pro- 
duction factory system that one had to re 
place it frequently, and then might get a 
new one with defective contacts unless he 
watched out. 

“That led to my studying other details of 
the car. There was no more interesting way 
of spending a Saturday afternoon than run- 
ning the auto out on the grass under a shady 
tree and taking down the engine, grinding 

the valves, putting in new water con- 





smoke and think it over. One day he 
broke the starting crank off short. Sit- 
ting down to smoke, he reflected that 
the engine turned the wheels; therefore 
the wheels must turn the engine. So 
he jacked up the rear wheels, started 
his engine by turning them, and went 
merrily on 

“Now, ma’am, just start your car,” 
wound up the farmer. And this time 
the engine responded instantly. That 
woman, having never taken a spark plug 
out of her car, did not know that she had 
flooded her engine. The farmer knew 
His story took just about enough time 
to let the superfluous gasoline evaporate 

Some people take an automobile en- 
tirely on faith. They never look under 
the hood, do not the carburetor 
from the spark timing apparatus, have 


know 


no picture of what goes on inside gear 
housings when they start off from a 
standstill on high. They leave all this 
to the garage mechanic 

But other car owners become inter- 
and of things 
after a little experience in driving 

With every automobi' 
an instruction book. It gives graphic 
drawings of the whole car, unit by unit, 
with names clearly marked and fingers 
and pointing to everything 
The instruction book will probably have 
only an academic interest for the new 
car owner until the first time he gets 
into trouble. Then a mechanic or a 
friend will lift the hood, invesegate, 
and find some simple difficulty like a 
broken fan belt, or sooted spark plug. 
Immediately, what the book has to say 
about spark plugs or fan belts becomes 
interesting and illuminating. Bit by 
bit, as valves must be ground, or clutch 
brakes relined, the car will reveal itself 
mechanically. To know a modern au- 
tomobile, even a comparatively cheap 
one, is a liberal technical schooling, and 
mans effort over a generation 
to pack power, speed and comfort in 


ested in the why how 


there comes 


arrows 


shows 





Whispers 
by Willard Wattles 


I WAS very shy once 

And I dared not take 
Anything of happiness 

For fear my cease should break. 


When the village lads came by 
At the dim of day, 

Once they whistled at the gate, 
Soon they went away: 


And I never staked the cow 
When the moon was new 
But I heard hushed whispers 

From the early dew. 


Now there are no whispers 
And I do not meet 

Jack or Allan any more 
In the dusky street. 


Only Madge goes by me 
With a conscious glance; 

In her breast I know she hides 
A memory from France. 


And Jenny never sees me 
When she steals by night 
To set a taper to the lad 
Who once could clasp so tight. 


Only I walk lonely 
The road I dared not take: 
And oh, the haunting whispers, 
And oh, the bitter ache! 


nections and gaskets, and accurately re- 
placing all the big and little parts. 

“Months afterward, I got stalled 
touring through the deep sand of 
Northern Florida. I ran up on the road- 
side to see if I could get out of trouble 
by taking the car apart. Other people 
got through the Florida sand, and in all 
sorts of prehistoric automobiles—why 
not 1? The first thing examined was 
the spark timing “jigger.” It was 
greasy, dirty, worn. I took it off, care- 
fully washed it in gasoline, gave it a high 
polish, delicately lubricated it with my 
finger dipped in oil, replaced it as ac- 
curately as though it had been the hair- 
spring in a watch, and—lo! the car ran 
through sand almost as smoothly as over 
macadam. Simply hadr’t been getting 
enough power, that was all.” 

Study your instruction book and 
your car. They are not complex. You 
will drive better, get out of trouble 
yourself, forestall trouble by adjust- 
ments before trouble comes. You will 
acquire a very practical knowledge of 
what repairs by mechanics are worth, 
and how long they should take, and 
whether they are necessary at all. 
| You will learn to know the weak points 





| in automobile design as well as the 
| strong ones, compare one car with 
another, and get the best possible 


value for your money when you buy 
a car again. When you shop fer 
a new automobile ask for instruction 
books as well as catalogues. For the 
catalogues do not show mechanical 
details as completely as the instruction 
books. The latter, through diagrams 
and explanation, make it possible to 
go over cars on paper, point by 


point, and compare details. To 
the owner already familiar with 
one or more cars through expe 
rience, the instruction book often 
shows up both longeomings 4 

shortcomings in a highly illuminating 





way. 
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GMC Quality 
Its Own Best Proof 


When a product is built inherently 
good good for its own sake —that 
fact will inevitably impress itself 
upon the minds of users and pro- 
spective users. 


This is on the principle that truth 
will prevail. And this is the prin- 
ciple underlying the rapidly widen- 
ing reputation of GMC Trucks for 
plain, honest quality. 


No motor truck can establish for 
itself lasting confidence unless its 
quality is proved by use. No bus- 
iness can become truly great and 
permanent unless founded on a 
sound and legitimate basis. ¢ 


So GMC Trucks are fast reaping 
the benefits of true quality —that 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 


genuineness of merit which reflects 
the high ideals of the builders. 


GMC quality is fighting its own 
battle against every approach of 
inferiority. 


GMC Trucks are not only good, 
but able to prove it in performance. 


As evidence of this fact note that 
such nationally known business 
houses as Morris & Co., the Bell 
Telephone Co. and the Standard 
Oil Co. own and operate whole 
fleets of GMC Trucks. 


And they keep on buying more 
GMC Trucks. 


Let your next truck be a GMC. 
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“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department 





starting Monday. The boss said he had 
been watching all the men. When he 
found I had been studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
he knew I had the right stuff in me—that 
I was bound to make good. Now we can 
move over to that house on Oakland Ave 
nue and you can have a maid and take 
things easy. I tell you, Nell, taking that 
course with the I. C. S. was the best thing 
I ever did.” 

Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning 
—— for thousands of men and bringing 

appiness to thousands of homes all over the 
world, In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and 
on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up 
to big jobs, over the heads of older men, past those 
whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss 
can’ttake chances. When he selects the one to hold 
it he is going to choose a trained man with sound, 
practical knowledge of the work. Get busy right 
now and put yourself in line for that promotion. 
You can do it in spare time in your own home 
through the International Correspondence 
Schools, just as nearly two million men have done 
in the last twenty-eight years, just as more than 
100,000 men are doing today. 

The first step these men took was to mark and 
mail thiscoupon. Make y start the same wa) 

and make it right now 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2970, SCRANTON, PA, 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, fore which I mark X. 
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ANCHOR 


NEW VORK-LIVERPOOL 


AQUITANIA ORDUNA 











CARONIA CARMANIA 
NEW YORK- SOUTHAMPTON 


MAURETANIA 





SCHEOVLES ON APPLICATION 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEw VoReu 
OF SRANMCHEE ANNO AGENCIES 
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Something for Nothing — Continued from page 13 





And then I woke up and 
said anything to you 
you to break any 


vy something 
Has she 


don't 


hit 
saw vou 
want 


about me’? I 


confidences But it good deal to 


much if 


means a 
me I owe her — and you so 
is worth anything.” 


Miss Hesketh tell you 
Please don’t ask me 


my life 

a I must let 
what she thinks best. 
any more ‘ 

Jurian persisted. “If you could only give 
me a hint,” he said, pleadingly. “ Miss Hes- 
keth said she hoped I would profit by my 
experience after I le ft here She said a num- 
ber of other things like that. She gave mea 
book to read something about doing hon- 


est, useful work Can't you tell me just 
something about what she thinks, Miss 
Flair? It might help me. Does she think I 


have been in some sort of — mischief?” 
4 girl hesitated. Then she said, quickly, 
“Tl tell you just this, Mr. Jurian. 
Perhaps there's no harm in telling you. Miss 
Hesketh said I might might talk with you 
later. She does think you have been in trouble. 
But she thinks there is something better 
something fine in you. She wants to help 
you. You mustn't judge her, Mr. Jurian 
from her usual way of speaking or acting.” 

Jurian closed his eyes and oriented him- 
self. Soon he caught the idea. He had been 
found in a ditch, besmeared with blood and 
mud, an unsightly huddle of a human being 
without name or dignity. Of course! The 
bandits had made a clean job of it! They 
had taken his readster; naturally they had 
taken his watch and money and papers 

“Was anything of value in my pockets 
he asked, abruptly 

“There was nothing,” Miss Blair replied. 

That was it! The two men had robbed 
him as well as half killed him! What a horri- 
ble sight he must have been, he thought. 
Then he had a notion. “Is my coat here, 
Miss Blair? Could I look at it, please?” 

She went away briskly, and came back 
with a coat. Jurian took it eagerly, with 
a shudder at feeling the caked earth adhering 
to it. Within the inner breast pocket, on the 
right side, should be the label of his tailors: 
Brookings, New York, Paris, London But 
it wasn't there. There was no label there at 
all. Jurian looked at the coat again, and felt 
a sickly thud within him. It wasn’t even his 
His brain whirled for a second. He 
had a quick fear of insanity — of lost iden- 
tity of being somebody That 
passed, as quickly. For it was obvious that 
one of the men had exchanged coats with him 
and left him this threadbare, soiled thing. 

“The coat wasn't on me when they found 
me?” Jurian asked. 

“No. I think Miss Hesketh said the coat 
was lying beside you.” 

Jurian breathed easy again. He had a fair 
chance of still being himself. It was no won- 
der, when he considered it, that Miss Hesketh 
had concluded him one of a brawling crowd 
of wastrels who had gotten the worst of it in 
a free fight, and had been left to die. It isn't 
easy to discern the caste of a man who has 
heen rolled in the mud with a broken sconce. 

Then Jurian began to chuckle inwardly. 
It was really a joke, despite the painful ac- 
COSSOTICS He wondered how he should tell 
them the truth, whether he had better tell 
Dorothy Blair now, and then tell Miss Hes- 
keth later; and how their faces would ex- 
press utter incredulity when he told them. 
They wouldn't believe it, maybe; but it 
wouldn't be hard to prove. He would tell 
them something to this effect 

“Do you really want to know who this 
young man is you picked out of the gutter? 
I told you my real name, but that didn’t 
mean anything to you, because you lite so 
far from New York. If you were New 
Yorkers, you would know that I am the 
nephew of P. C. Jurian. And being the only 
collateral relative, | am the certain heir of 
that eccentric old gentleman's fortune, of 
which nobody knows the exact extent, but 
is probably much 


coat 


else 


which every body says 
more than anybody thinks. For myself, 
I am poverty-stricken as yet. An allowance 
of twelve hundred a month is all I have. I 
manage to exist at my club on this stipend, 
with great frugality. You would say that is 
considerable money for a young bachelor 
without responsibilities; but that is because 
you don't know the people with whom I 
associate. You don't know that Jimmy 
Kernon, brother of the beautiful Hazel Ker- 
non, spends a bigger allowance than that and 


is ‘drawing ahead’ by the twentieth of every 
month And you are wrong about my hav- 
ing been a wayward young man. It is true 
that I never did one stroke of useful work in 
my life, but I have never been in the police 
court, and I am really a harmless sort of 
creature. You little thought, when you 
brought me here to yeur home, that you were 
sheltering and caring for a prospective mil- 
lionaire, did you?” 

That would be dramatic. It would be the 
talk of Foxlake, for years to come. He would 
send these two good Samaritans such pres- 
ents as they never dreamed of possessing. 
He would have them come to New York. 
He would. .. . 

“What a bore, after all!” thought Jurian. 
“How much more romantic and intriguing 
if I were really what Miss Hesketh thinks. 
I'd become an honest chauffeur, or brick- 
layer, or something, and justify her belief in 
human nature's possibilities. As it is, she 
can’t save me from what is going to happen 
to me. What's more she wouldn't try to; 
she'd probably think my position in life was 
enviable and desirable. I'm doomed to be a 
parasite. Damnable!” 

“Somehow, Mr. Jurian,” Miss Blair was 
saying, in that rich softness of voice of hers, 
when she spoke in a low tone, “I think it is 
we who should be grateful. Now that you're 
feeling better, it seems so good to have some 
cne to take care of, even for a littlé while. 
Miss Hesketh feels that way, too. Never 
tell her I told you— but she’s awfully 
pleased. She says she doesn’t care what vou 
may have done in the past; she knows that 
you'll be different when you leave here; and 
some day you'll come back here. . . . Oh, I 
mustn't go on this way! Miss Hesketh 
wouldn't let me come in this room again, if 
she knew how I was going on.” 

“IT understand,” said Jurian. “And — 
do you think — that I've been a pretty bad 
sort, too? Do you think so, Miss Blair?” 

Their eyes met. She shook her head slowly. 
“T don’t know what to think,” she answered. 
“I don't know that I do think that way.” 

“Shall I tell her?” Jurian asked himself. 
“Shall I wreck that illusion? Shall I dazzle 
them with a story of wealth and society?” 

“What a bore—your wealth and _ so- 
ciety,” came the answer from somewhere 
within him. 

And so, perhaps partly from a boyish im- 
pulse, partly because he felt, deeply, that 
something big and beautiful had crept into 
that warm soul within the frosty exterior of 
Lucy Hesketh, and filled her yearning heart 
with the rare spirit of helpfulness, perhaps 
partly because a charming, fresh, fragrant 
country girl was sitting at his side, impelling 
him to pose as something he was not — 
Jurian began to lie. 

He was a pretty truthful fellow, Jurian, 
and he stumbled awkwardly in mendacity at 
first. But when he warmed up to the job, 
he was amazed to find what a natural, fluent 
liar he realty was. Some men lie in the direc- 
tion of riches. Without a nickei in their 
pockets, they tell of fortunes they have lost 
and made. For Jurian, the zest lay in the 
other direction. He had to romance in the 
direction of penury and misdemeanors. 


AVING described one or two small 
crimes he had committed, being careful 
to give them a sort of Robin Hood flavor, 
Jurian found himself surprisingly entertain- 
ing. He was flattered, too, by the rapt atten- 
tion of Miss Blair. Her eyes, suffused with 
interest, followed him point by point. Her 
lips half-opened, now and then, showing the 
tips of two rows of well-shaped small teeth. 
There was a pink splash of color on each cheek. 
“But I mean to get work, when I leave 
here — some honest, useful work,” concluded 
Jurian, thinking honestly as he said it that it 
wouldn't be a bad idea in actuality; “and 
when I come back to Foxlake again, you'll 
see a different sort of man.” 

A door shut loudly down-stairs, and Doro- 
thy Blair rose. She stood for a moment 
looking down at Jurian, with a whimsical 
smile playing at the corners of her mouth. 

“Mr. Jurian,” she said, with a little shake 
of the head that sent stray wisps of hair 
swaying about her ears, “I don’t believe a 
word you have been saying. I can’t imagine 
what you have really done, but it certainly 
isn’t all that stuff you've been telling. But 
really, you are the most entertaining fibber I 
ever listened to . . That's Miss Hesketh, 
just come from the store. Good-night!” 


* Well, [ll be electrocuted!” gasped Jurian 
“And that adorable little lady sat there and 
made me think she was believing every Word 
Isaid! 1 guess that, answers my fool uestion 
as to whether she has a sense of humor.” 

If Dorothy Blair was perplexed about 
Jurian’s past life, Miss Hesketh had no such 
doubts. Miss Lucy Hesketh, owner of the 
Hesketh store, as valiant a spinster as ever 
battled for her “ mghts,” as ever faced a cred. 
tor, or shooed a debtor into the path of pay- 
ment — had no doubts about anything, one 
she had made up her mind. And Miss Hes. 
keth had made up her mind. Jurian was 
young man to be saved. 

Frederick concocted no fables for the ear 
of his elderly rescuer. In the presence of that 
shrewd, penetrating pair of gray, businesslike 
eyes, he wouldn't have been able to utter 
them. And if he had told the truth about 
himself, the good lady would have promptly 
set it down as the vagaries of a feverish mind. 
Miss Hesketh had one answer for all sug- 
gestions that did not agree with her concep- 
tion of where the truth lay. With a littl 
sniff from her ample nose, and a hoisting of 
her shoulders, she would remark, coldly: 

“T know what I think.” That was the end 
of it. 

She ruled Jurian, and tended him, when 
she was not at the store, as though he had 
been a naughty boy, suffering from x 
cholera morbus of filched fruit. He was in- 
tensely amused at the utter helplessness Miss 
Hesketh ascribed to him. He had a comical 
terror, once in a while, that she would pick 
him off the bed, in those wiry arms of hers, 
and rock him to sleep. Of course that was an 
exaggeration, but it described the sense he 
had of the maiden lady's attitude toward 
him. 


VERY day, while he was convalescent, 
Miss Hesketh spoke to him about what 
she called “his future.” He discovered that 
she was notof what is commonly called 4 
religious type of mind. Indeed, she spoke 
once or twice rather sneeringly ot one of the 
village parsons. Jurian remarked that she 
had great benevolence, and perhaps for the 
first time in her disillusioned life, it was now 
struggling forth and fixing itself on Jurian. 
“T don’t want tharks,”” she said to him 
sharply. “Thanks don’t mean anything. 
I want you to make a real man of yourself. 
You can. You've got a good face. You've 
got good manners. [ don’t doubt your folks 
were real nice people. Don’t try to tell me 
I don’t want to hear about it! As far as 
I'm concerned, you just began to live when 
you were brought in here.” 

“You're too decent to me,” 
could say. He meant that. 

“Nonsense!” was the response. “We'te 
just helping ourselves, Dorothy and I, when 
we help you.” 

Then Miss Hesketh read her patient a lec 
ture on thrift. “You must get a position,” 
she said, “as soon as you get back to New 
York. If you spend your wages as fast as 
you get them, you'll never amount to any- 
thing. It isn’t what you earn; it’s what you 
lay by. And remember this: you'll not enjoy 
anything in this world you don’t work for. 
The Lord has fixed it that way. You can't 
get something for nothing! I expect you'll 
write at least once a month, and let us know 
how you're doing.” 

“T surely will,” was Jurian’s promise. He 
almost groaned as he thought of what Miss 
Hesketh would say if he told her, and proved 
to her, that he had been accustomed to spend- 
ing $1200 every month, since he was twenty- 
one years old, and getting as nearly nothing 
to show for it as could possibly be. 

Finally, she looked at him a little wistfully, 
just for a transient period. “I'd like real 
well to see you settle here in Foxlake,” she 
said, in what was for her a mellow voice. 
“But that’s a weakness. It’s because I want 
to keep you away from the temptations of the 
city. That's coddling. You mustn't be cod- 
dled; if you're going to amount to anything 
you must learn how to walk by a saloon 
without going in. That creates character. 
Some day — some day —” she looked past 
Jurian into the future of her mind's eye 
“perhaps you'll come back here.” Thea she 
added, abruptly: es 

“What do you think of Dorothy Blair? 

“She's an angel!” blurted out Jurian, Wr 
guardedly, giving rein to his real gratit 
for the ungrudging care the young womal 
had showered upon him. 
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4 watch others enjoy themselves while you are left 
out and neglected is most discouraging. If your 
only barrier between popularity and social success be a 
| faulty complexion, you will find Resinol Soap of the 
i utmost value for clearing your skin. Before long the 
skin usually takes on a healthier appearance, Rough 
red spots, excessive oiliness, or other blemishes grad- 
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uaily disappear. The extreme purity of Resinol Soap 

makes it most agreeable for general toilet use. You wi 

find it wonderfully cleansing and yet entirely free from 

harsh drying alkali. , 
Sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods. For a free trial write Resinol, 
Dept. A-42, Baltimore, Md. 
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How an $18 deal on a heifer 


grew into a great nation-wide business 


Fifty years ago there lived on Cape Cod a young man whose 
sole capital was $18 and an abundance of energy. 

His money he invested in a heifer—his energy in dressing the 
heifer and selling the meat to hungry Cape Codders. 

The young man was Gustavus F. Swift, and out of his $18 deal 
eventually grew a great nation-wide organization. 


” 


* * 


It is an organization built up gradually from its modest $18 
beginning by putting cash into the business, and by saving and 
reinvesting each year a part of the profits, which amounted to 
only a fraction of a cent per pound. 

The shareholders have been content with reasonable divi- 
dends, and have been willing to allow the remainder of the 
profits to be used to expand the business and the service, as 


the country has grown. 


The fractions of cents that have been saved from annual prof- 
its have helped to build new packing plants as the demand for 


meat grew- 


-fractions of cents have financed new branch 


houses to supply vital needs of distribution —fractions of cents 
have built refrigerator cars to make fresh meat regularly avail- 


able everywhere. 


It is difficult to imagine any other method of building up a vital 
business which would involve so little hardship to the people of 


the country. 


If Swift & Company werc to eliminate its entire earnings — 
these fractions of cents that have built packing plants, branch 
houses and refrigerator cars— the price of meat would be 


practically unaffected. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 














YORK, N. Y., FOR APRIL 1, 1919. 
State of New York 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 8. Moore, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposea 
ws that he ix the Business Manager of The 


und sa 


MeClure Publications, Inc., publishers of McClure’s, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
ind belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the 
iforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 


embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, The McClure Publications, Inc., 
25 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y, 
Editor, Frederick L. Collins, 
25 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, Charles Hanson Towne, 
25 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, Arthur 5S. Moore, 
25 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of st %ck .) 
The McClure Publications, Incorporated, 
25 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick L. Collins, 
25 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cameron Mackenzie, 
61 West Tenth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Arthur §. Moore, 
25 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Horace W. Paine, 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y 
Moore 
27 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
Frederic P. Warfield, 
25 Weet Forty-fo 
Elizabeth Collins 


Estate of 8. H 


rth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Searsdale, New York 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
rHE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF McCLURE’S, PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT NEW 


Yonkers, New York 


Holland S. Duell 
Yonkers, New York. 


Mabel H. Ducll 
Estate of F. M. Lupton 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
George Kibbe Turner Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Douglas S. Moore Cutchogue, Long Island, N. Y. 
Dorothy M. Miller, 
2803 Scarborough Road, Cleveland, 0. 
George H. Fitzgerald, 
448 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Herbert Kaufman Tarrytown, N. Y. 
$3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state). None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also. in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
+s trustee, or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain tatements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
“ppear upon the books of the company as trustees 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of « bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 
\. S. MOORE, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3ist day of 
March, 1919 

[seat] Edwin Brown, Notary Public, Bronx County, 
No. 50. Bronx Register’s No. 2128. (Certificate filed 
in New York County, No. 291.) New York Register's 
No. 1263 My commission expires March 30, 1921. 





“She's no such thing!” retorted Miss 
Hesketh, grimly. “She's better than an 
angel. I wouldn't give shucks for any one 
that just angeled ‘round, looking sweet and 
all that. She's a good, sound girl, with a 
head on her shoulders. I've summered and 
wintered her, and I know. They've lived 
over my store since her mother died. If it 
wasn't for her working for me, I don't know 
what would become of her father. He's a 
good mechanic, but he doesn't work at it. 
Huh!” 

“He doesn’t drink, does he?” asked Jurian, 
wondering why he should be as interested in 
the matter as he found himself. 

“Oh, no. He's a good enough soul. But 
he fiddles around year after year with inven- 
tions that don’t amount to Hannah Cook. 
Burglar alarms, and _ such-like nonsense. 
Hopelessly impractical, that’s what's the 
matter of him.” 

Then came the day when Miss Hesketh 
appeared in Jurian’s room, bearing on her 
arm three suits of ready-made clothes from 
her store. “You've got to have some clothes 
to travel in, and get a job with,” she ex- 
plained. “You try these on, and the one 
that fits best is yours. I like that one with 
the faint stripe. I hope it fits best. It's dig- 
nified and sober. This afternoon I'll bring 
over some neckties and shirts and things.” 


AS he tried on the cheap ready-made gar- 
ments, Frederick Jurian wanted to shriek 
with laughter. But he didn’t laugh. In- 
stead, he felt that his eves were wet with still 
tears, and he wasn’t ashamed of it. 

“Good Lord,” he said to himself, “how can 
I ever repay these wonderful women? And 
here I'm letting them think I'm a pauper! 
I've got to tell them the truth.” He actually 
made up his mind that he would make a clean 
breast of it that afternoon. But when after- 
noon came, and Miss Hesketh and Dorothy 
came over together, carrying the rest of his 
equipment, and he saw the delight in their 
eyes — the riches of pleasure they were get- 
ting from their simple task of making a new 
man of him — he gave it up. 

“T can’t spoil it! he decided. “I'd rather 
shoulder the lie, and try to live up to it.” 

And then the time came when, decked out 
in a Foxlake going-away costume which 
would have earned him vaudeville honors at 
his club, and with an imitation leather “ shut- 
over” containing a few things, including the 
volume “ Self-Help” which had been forced 
on him by Miss Hesketh, he stood on the 
station platform, waiting for the branch train 
which should take him to the junction, 
whence he would catch the express for New 
York. 

Miss Hesketh gave him her lean hand, 
patted him on the arm, said, in what was 
meant to be a severe tone, but which faltered 
a little, “I can’t spend any more time with 
you. Remember! Write to us. Good-bye” 
—and hastened awkwardly away. 

Jurian was left with Dorothy Blair. 

She looked more charming than he had 
supposed she could ever appear, which was 
saying much. A simple, inexpensive gown of 
dimity, with a faintish pink floweret in it, 
followed the outlines of her graceful figure, 
and yet left a fine impression of freedom of 
movement. There was a narrow black rib- 
bon under the collar, ending in two loose 
ends over her bosom, which reminded Jurian, 
who flattered himself on discernment in th 
matter of woman's wear, from what simple 
means pleasing effects are derived. She wore 
a reckless sort of untrimmed, broad-brimme‘d 
felt hat that would have made any less femi- 
nine face beneath it seem a trifle mannish. 
But these were externals. What most caught 
Jurian’s senses, and wrote itself on his mem- 
ory, was that elusive freshness and essence of 
the green hills and summer sunshine the girl 
exhaled. It .. . unsteadied him. It did 
that, briefly, to Jurian, the hardened, blasé 
bachelor, who had looked over the beauties 
of Belair and Palm Beach once a year, and 
turned away bored. 

“There's nothing I can say; not a word, 
Miss Blair,” he said to her, as he reached for 
her hand. “Such goodness leaves me over- 
flowing with something — but words don't 
exist for it. There's nothing I can ever do to 
show my gratitude — but many a time I'll 
try to will it toward you both, from wherever 
I am.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Jurian,” she answered 
slowly. “Perhaps sometime as 

The train was whistling in. 

“Perhaps sometime?” Jurian repeated, 
quickly. 

She 








looked into his face and laughed 
quietly. “Oh, just perhaps sometime,” she 
replied. “Good Luck!” 


Jurian kept his word. Every month, dur- 
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ing the next eleven months following he 
wrote a letter to Miss Lucy Hesketh, and 
letter to Miss Dorothy Blair. Miss Ha 
keth’s letter gave him no end of trouble, and 
numerous twinges of conscience. Of al] the 
persons in the world toward whom Jys 
wanted to be absolutely truthful, these two 
stood first: and yet, month after month, he 
manufactured the most outrageous yarns Fe 
to his progress. 

In the first place, Jurian felt that he ought 
to know something about the work he would 
be called upon to do in his imaginary job 
And he knew nothing of jobs. The only 
very close friend who was actively, earnestly 
engaged in business, was Tommy Urquhag 

“Tommy, you're in builders’ supplies and 
all that sort of thing, aren't you?” he asked 

Urquhart smiled good-naturedly. “ Mostly 
‘that sort of thing,” he answered. “Want a 
job?” 

“That's just what I do. I never needed 
one more in my life.” He explained the ¢jp. 
cumstances. So, after a long and detailed 
conversation, it was decided that the plausi. 
ble thing was an office job: say, at eighteen 
dollars to start, with reasonably quick ad- 
vances. “Ill bring in some of our office 
stationery,” said Tommy. “That'll give 
local color.” / 

“The very thing!” 

At the end of the third month Jurian felt 
that he was justified in giving himself a smal} 
promotion. He had no idea how long a time 
should elapse between advancements, but he 
felt that he was the likely sort of young man 
who should rise quickly. So he raised him- 
self to twenty-two dollars and put himself jp 
line for something better. 

“By the Lord!” the young fellow gurgled, 
as he wrote, “I ought to be arrested for this. 
But what the devi! can I do? I'm in for it 
now.” 

At the end of the fifth month Jurian felt 
justified in returning the loan of money which 
had paid his train fare back to New York, 
and given him pocket-change. Mechanically, 
he had made out a check for the amount, 
before he recollected that he wasn’t supposed 
to have a drawing account at the Corn Ex- 
change Bank yet. He tore up the check and 
enclosed the most soiled banknotes - the 
cashier of the club could find. 

At the end of the ninth month Jurian made 
a decided faux pas, which nearly ruined him 
in the estimation of Miss Hesketh. It was 
the result of a little impulse. He was passing 
a Fifth Avenue jeweler’s when it occurred to 
him that the Misses Hesketh and Blair might 
fancy something in that way. He selected 
a dainty wrist-watch for Dorothy, and an 
antique Chinese lacquer dressing-table box 
for Miss Hesketh. Fortunately, the good 
lady, never having heard of the Ming dy- 
nasty, had no idea what the box was 
worth. Had she realized the value, she would 
probably have concluded that Jurian had 
robbed his employers. As it was, the young 
man received a tart letter which said: 


‘J DON’T understand how you could be so 
imprudent, Frederick. I should certainly 
have sent these things back immediately, if 
I hadn't known that you probably would 
have to sell them at a sacrifice. 1 am er 
closing my check for twenty-five dollars, 
which you will put in a sound savings bank at 
once, which you should have had the good 
sense to do in the first place. When you ate 
established in a business of your own, it will 
be time enough to think of trinkets and 
baubles. 
“P. S. I must say we were glad you 
thought of us, of course. I have not told 
Dorothy about this letter. . I couldn't spoil 
her enjoyment of the watch.” : 
But, if his extraordinary and mendacious 
correspondence with Miss Hesketh was a tax 
on the ingenuity and invention of Jurian, his 
monthly letter to Dorothy Blair was quite 
otherwise. That letter had come to be the 
one event of his uneventful existence. 
having thrown himself into the spirit of an 
innocent, frank, entertaining correspondence, 
he found that he had been carrying within 
him some suppressed eagerness for communi- 
cation. Not that he wrote anything impor 
tant to the Foxlake girl. He studiously 
avoided specific references to his daily life. 
But it was pleasant, each time, to sit over the 
letter, imagining himself back in that quiet, 
unfretful atmosphere of the green hills, and 
just — talking. , 
: Also, Jurian found that he was looking 
forward with pleasant expectation to t 
letter which came each month in response, 
Obedient to his request, Miss Blair wrote of 
little village transactions and activities; 
wrote of them with a delightful combination 
of humor and sympathy, as though she were 
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Bauer & Black has just passed the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its organization. 
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=| BAUER & BLACK Makers of Sterile Surgical 
r Dressings and Allied Products - Chicago, New York ‘Toronto 











The Food Editor 


or 


MICCLURE’S 


thus endorses this brand-new idea 
in Aluminum Ware 


“Kitchen utensils should number as 
few as possible. Too many tools increase 
labor. Before buying any dish be sure 
that it will serve you more than it will 
work you. 

A few utensils—high in quality, 
simple and sound in construction, artistic 
in design — fitted to the constant, yet 
adaptable to the varying needs of your 
household, this is the new standard:— 
Does your kitchen equipment meet it ? 
Think of this when buying or replacing 
your first kitchen essential—the always 
needed tea-kettle. This ‘18-in-1’ set 
admirably conforms to this standard.” 

MABEL DULON PURDY 
Food Editor, McClure’s Magazine 


Inspect FREE 














this set, which has been designed in consultation 

with household experts of wide experience in the use 
of time-saving, fuel-saving and work-saving utensils: Tea 
Kettle, Pudding Pan, Casserole, Double Boiler, Steamer, 
Egg Poacher, Colander, Soup or Vegetable Steamer, Jelly 
Moulds, Mixing Bowl, Corn Popper, Pancake Cover, Bake 
Dish, Bread or Pudding Steamer, Flour Sifter, Coffee 
Roaster, Stew Pan, Odorless Food Container. 

The aluminum dishes listed above would cost you $18.15 
if bought separately in a department store. Our set con- 
sists of four basic pieces that give you these 18 combina- 
tions at one-third the cost. 

If all through the war, you dreamed of equipping your kit- 
chen with bright, silvery, ever-lasting Aluminum ware— 

If you were disappointed by the scarcity and high 
prices of Aluminum— 

Then if you heard that a big dependable concern is 
making a brand-new set of solid Aluminum kitchen uten- 
sils that comprise 18 useful articles in 1— 


Hiss are the 18 ways in which you can use 


Aluminum Miracle-__.....2%.... 
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pieces: Tea Kettle, Pud- 
ding Pan, Colander and 
Egg Poacher, from which 
8 different 


_ And if you found that you could obtain it for free 
inspection in your own home, at one-third of what you 
would pay for the utensils if you bought them singly 
in a store— 

And if, on t of all, you found you could pay the 
low price ached for thea in anaethlly paymeeae of 
$1.00—wouldn’t you at least say: “I am going to look 
into this matter. Iam going to mail the card and 
secure a free examination in my own home.” 


This is exactly the opportunity that now comes to you. 
SAVES TIME, FUEL, LABOR, ROOM! 


The basis of this “18-in-1”" set is the Tea Kettle the most needed 
Ore ee Seana tn coy Bitehen. 
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Posed by Aunt Sarah” of Hotel Algonquin, N. Y. 


Its use as a tea kettle for water, 
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Tea Kettle 


Handsome five-quart tea kettle, equip- 
d with a non-heating handle and 
nob. Spout especially designed so that 
it will pour easily and so that it may 
be placed under your water faucet and 
the kettle filled in that way. In the 


> obtain 
whole kettle there is not one seam or hich will cook two 








“NO-MONEY"’ COUPON 
CUT OFF SEND NOW 


BERKELEY SALES CO. 
ketey Bide., 18 W. 46th Street 
New Vork City 


Miease send me, for {ree examination, - 
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part of them, and yet a little detached, too. 
Jurian wanted to know about Miss Hesketh’'s 
store; what they sold there, what people 
said, all that; and he learned about it all 
from Miss Blair's letters. ; 

One afternoon, about the twenty-fifth of 
the month, which was the date he had set for 
his letters to Miss Hesketh, Jurian sat at his 
writing-table, in his rooms at the club, finger- 
ing his pen with soothing uncertainty, and 
looking out the window upon the sinuous 
paths of Central Park. It was again May — 
lacking one month of a year since he had en- 
tered and left Foxlake. But he was not See- 
ing the puppety human forms down below, in 
the Park, or the slow-moving baby-carriages, 
or the never-ending stream of motor-cars, 
gliding like the sections of a disjointed ser- 
pent. He was seeing the little old paint- 
hungry station, where, with an imitation 
leather shut-over, he had waited to take leave, 
that afternoon, of his two Samaritans. And 
Dorothy Blair's colorful face, and laughing 
eves, topped by a reckless down-brimmed 
hat, stood out upon his vision sharply. 


E felt something pulling at him, beckon- 
ing to him — and it made him uneasy. 

“Confound it!” he exclaimed, “if I'd only 
told them the truth, I could motor down 
there just as well as not, and spend a few days 
at that little old hotel with the chummy 
bathroom for each ten guests! As it is, all I 
can do is sit here and manufacture whoppers 
for the old lady's delectation. I guess I'd 
better forget it.” 

There was a knock on the door. In answer 
to Jurian’s invitation, a rosy-cheeked young 
man, who might have been mistaken for a 
high school boy were it not for the laborious 
little mustache that was being gardened on 
his upper lip, entered. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” cried Jurian, hastily put- 
ting away his unfinished correspondence in a 
drawer. “Glad to see you. What's up?” 

“Oh, same as usual,” replied the boyish 
young man, with a bored air. “* Nothing is 
up. Everything is down. I’m down. No- 
body to talk to excepting a damn lot of light 
drinkers and heavy talkers. Nowhere to go 
except out home, and that’s beastly. There’s 
a Bohemian Count out there, trying to marry 
Sis. I thought we'd got done with European 
aristocracy when that Roumanian did the 
governor out of a couple of thousand. How 
do these chaps edge in, anyway, Fred? After 
they disappear, you never can find who was 
responsible for them. This Bohemian idiot 
is awful. Sis turns him over to me, and 
makes her escape, and I have to sit and inhale 
garlic P 

“Not really, Jimmy!” laughed Jurian. 
“He doesn’t really eat garlic.” 

“Well, I suppose not,” groaned Jimmy 
Kernon, going to the humidor for a cigarette, 
“but he has a garlic personality, don’t you 
know. It’s the result of centuries of garlic 
eaten by his ancestors. You don’t smell it, 
but you feel it. Oh, I say, Fred, why 
don’t you buck up and marry Hazel?” 

“What!” cried Jurian. “What do you 
mean? Why, you young “ 

“Oh, I know that’s a vulgar thing to say, 
Fred,” went on Jimmy Kernon, in an injured 
tone. “But a fellow must speak out once in 
a while. Oh, you know what I mean, Fred — 
I like you tremendously. You've got brains, 
and you play the game, and all that. I say, 
Freddie, you'd better think it over.” He 
warmed up to the subject, with an enthu- 
siasm which contrasted comically with his 
former distress. “I'll have a talk with 
Sis —” 

“Well, of all the impudence I ever listened 
to—” began Jurian, hardly knowing whether 
to appear angry or amused. Then he broke 
off suddenly into the ironical: 

“I suppose your sister does pretty much as 
you suggest, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy Kernon made a grimace of pro- 
found negation. “Good Lord, Hazel doesn’t 
do as anybody suggests. She treats the gov- 
ernor and me like children ——” 

ns As far as you're concerned, she 

Oh, I’ve heard that wheeze before,” in- 
terrupted the youth. “You can’t hurt my 
feelings that way. If anybody ever took me 
seriously, except the tradesmen, I’d never 
survive the shock. But to get back to Sis — 
you see she has the Millard money, from 
mother’s side. She's richer than father. 
Confound it, I have to borrow from her. 

at's awkward, you know ——” 
ain § more awkward to pay it back,” noted 

ian cruelly. 
«gg mmy 8 answer was breezily unconcerned. 
Oh, I don’t pay her back. She doesn’t ex- 
a .° ~ I say, Freddie, come out to 
it" or the rest of the week, will you? 
$ so damn lonesome out there I have to 
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talk politics with the gardener — and every- 
body’s out of town.” 

“I don’t think I'd better, Jimmy.” 

“If you're thinking of Sis, that’s all right,” 


said Jimmy, with fervor. “She said you 
were the only man she could endure for more 
than ——” 

“Jimmy! Have a little decency!” cried 
Jurian. “You've got no more sense of pro- 
priety than a burlesque comedian. You go 
down and play billiards, and ——” 

“We'll have dinner together,” said Jimmy, 
unabashed. “‘There are a couple of peaches 
in the Midnight Roof Show ——”’ 

“Out! Out, Jimmy!” cried Jurian, men- 
acingly. “You're incorrigible. I want to 
write a couple of letters and then go down- 
town on business.” 

“Go to the devil, you cold-blooded 
librarian,” said the youngster, trying to find 
some fittingly sneering appelation. He went 
out, but stuck his head in immediately, say- 
ing, ““Come down to the Elms to-night, like a 
good fellow, won't you?” 


Jurian picked a book off the desk and 


hurled it in the direction of the head, and 
smiled as he heard a laugh outside. Then he 
locked the door, and finished his letters. 
Afterward he called for a taxi, and sped down 
to Nassau Street, to see Alfred Silver. 

The old lawyer was not in his office when 
Jurian arrived. So Jurian sat down and 
gazed flabbily at the rows of bound statute- 
law books, and yawned. Then, suddenly, he 
fell to thinking of his uncle, P. C. Jurian. 
and the strange relationship between himself 
and P. C. 

When Frederick was four years old, his 
father died. He retained just a hazy recol- 
lection of a tall, dark, gloomy man. Strangely, 
he had a perfectly clear memory of another 
man, his father’s brother. This man, 
Philip Jurian, also tall and dark, but older 
than his father by some years, was the P. C. 





Jurian of whom people talked so much and | 


knew so little. 

Later, Frederick had learned that, of his 
grandfather's wealth, his own father, unused 
to business affairs, had managed to dissipate 
his share almost completely by the time he 


died. He left many debts. P. C. Jurian had | 


paid them. P. C. had also generously pro- 
vided for the widow and her son. There was 
never any definite understanding about it, 
that is, so far as Frederick knew, nothing in 
writing. 

P. C. Jurian was “queer.” Everybody said 
that. He was almost a recluse. He wore 


shabby clothes, ate at old-time cheap lunch- | 


rooms, and would not have a telephone in his 
house or office. Bnt, though he seemed to 
show no particular interest in Frederick, 
after the death of Frederick’s mother, he 
sent the lad to a good school, then through 
college, and thereafter gave him an allowance 
of twelve hundred dollars a month, payment 
being made through Alfred Silver, who 
handled the little legal business Philip Jurian 
happened to have. 


NCE every year, Christmas Eve, Frederick 
spent a cheerless evening and night at the 
rickety, cobwebby old house on Twelfth 
Street where his uncle lived. They played 
cribbage and went to bed early. There was 
no reason why the young fellow should not 
take it for granted that he would be the 
eccentric old man’s heir. 

Frederick was dreamily feasting over these 
recollections when Alfred Silver came in. 
They shook hands, and sat for a few moments 
in silence. The patriarchal lawyer puffed 
his cigar quietly. Finally he said: 

“T sent for you, Frederick, because I am 
giving up my business relations with your 
uncle.” 

Frederick Jurian looked his amazement. 
Silver and Jurian seemed like parts of the 
same name tohim. “No trouble, I hope, Mr. 
Silver?” he asked. 

“Oh, no! That is, no falling out, of a per- 
sonal kind. We shall be friendly enough. I 
can’t go into details; but I will say that I am 
not in sympathy with your uncle’s — what 
shall I say? — attitude toward investments; 
things of that sort. A business matter — 
we disagree. That is all. I am not retained 
by your uncle after the first of June. I spoke 
to him of you. Hereafter, you will receive 
your allowance through the Sixth National 
Bank, instead of through me. I wanted to 
explain this to you. Your uncle is fond of 
you, Frederick; extremely fond of you. He 
spoke very feelingly of you. He means to 
make you his heir; of that I haven't any 
doubt. I trust al: will go well. You'll come 
and see me sometimes, won't you?” 

“Surely, Mr. Silver,” said Jurian, puzzled. 

Mr. Silver took out a large linen handker- 
chief, snowy white, and unfolded it. Then 
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June Joys 


Which Belong Together 
Bubble Grains and Berries 


When berries come, mix Puffed Grains with them 


Every fruit dish needs—like shortcake 


These flimsy, toasted bubbles add a flavory delight. 


the sugar, they almost melt away. 





always. 


some flaky, crusty blend. 


Yet, like 


The Ideal Dish for summer suppers and luncheons is Puffed 
Wheat and milk. Think of toasted whole grains, light and airy, 


puffed to eight times normal size. 





Float in Every Summer Milk Dish 


Never Enough 


Rarely do children get enough 
whole-grain food. Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice supply it. 

They supply it with every food cell 
blasted, so digestion is easy and com- 
plete. 

For Puffed Grains are steam-exploded. 


melted 


Then 


While they seem like mere enticements they are scientific foods. 


Children who don’t get enough eat 


these 


Morning Greetings 


The most welcome dish at breakfast 
is some Puffed Grain, as you know. 
There is no other way to make a grain 
so enticing. 

At play time, countless mothers 
crisp these grains and douse with 
butter. 
become food confections for children 
to eat dry. 


tidbits 





sect 
Crisp and Butter for Playtime 
Every granule is fitted to feed. 





something less desirable. 





Use Like Nut Meats 
Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs taste like 


bubbled nut meats. They make candy 
light and nutty. They form a flimsy, nut- 
like garnish for ice cream. 

Any Puffed Grain forms ideal toasted 
wafers for your soups. 
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Sy | he began to fold it lengthwise on his knee. 


e Most Curious of Love Stories 
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together 
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off common Though 
without the 
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35 Thrilling Tales 


Lovers of tense situations, climaxes 


and 


will revel in Morgan 


out-of-the-ordinary 


romances 
Robertson. 


He’ll bring to your nostrils the tonic 


breath of the sea; and 
your every moment 
thuniping adventure. 


with 


he’ll crowd 
heart- 


The above is only one of 35 great tales in the new four-volume edition of Rob- 


ertson. 


Romance goes hand in hand with Realism. 


His stories appeal to women as strongly as to men—for through them 
Salt sea stories better than Kip- 


ling's; pirate stories that rival Treasure Island; fascinating tales of Hypnotism; 
amazing studies of personalities; stories of men and women in curious situa- 


tions; stories that lift you out of yourself; 


inspired stories! 
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Finally he looked at Frederick and asked: 

“I'm sure you won't be offended, Freder- 
ick, if | ask you — er — whether you've ever 
thought of attaching yourself to — er 
any occupation?” 

The color came into Jurian’s cheeks. He 
could feel it. “You mean do I ever think 
of going to work — being a man — doing 
something besides decorating drawing-rooms 
and dinner-tables,” he uttered, bitterly. 

“Oh, I wouldn't phrase it so violently,” 
replied the old man, smiling. 

“I’m angry at myself, Mr. Silver,” went on 
Jurian. “It’s a horrible thing for an able- 
bodied fellow like me, twenty-five years old, 
to be lizarding around, no more use to the 
world than a Pomeranian. I'd give anything 
if I could get started at something. But 
what can Ido? What am I good for? I'm 
in a rut. I’ve mentioned getting into some 
sort of business, but usually I'm taken either 
for a fool or a poseur. I spoke to Uncle Philip 
about it last Christmas Eve. He looked at 
me curiously, and shut his eyes and went 
sound asleep in his chair. It’s no use. I'm 
like an atrophied limb — you know — hasn't 
been in use — loses its function. Why, Mr. 


Silver, the only one of my friends who is . 


aetually working at anything worth while is 
Tommy Urquhart — and he’s ashamed of it. 
But I'm curious to know why you asked that 
question, Mr. Silver?” 

Mr. Silver studied the ceiling, blowing 
smoke rings. ‘‘Why,” he replied slowly, “it 
was just an idle thought, probably. It 
always seemed to me that as a matter of pru- 
dence, everyone should know how to do 
something useful. I dare say you'll never be 
in want; but one ought to prepare for the 
worst in order fully to enjoy the best. Be- 
sides, even with all your money, time will 
sometimes hang heavily on your hands.” 

“What's the use?” thought Jurian, as he 
whirled back to the club. “That teamster 
over there, cursing his horses, has a better 
right to his dinner than I have. If I could 
only work at something! I'm not happy. 
It’s just as Miss Hesketh said: * You can’t get 
something for nothing.” That's what I'm 
trying to do. But — what's the use?” 

He dressed for dinner, then changed his 
mind, suddenly; ordered his car from the 
garage, gave the clerk a forwarding ‘address 
for his mail, and was soon speeding over the 
Long Island roads toward the beautiful sum- 
mer estate of the Kernons. 


HE faces of the servants will tell you 
whether the guest is welcome to the 
masters. 

Old Murchison took Frederick’s bag and 
hat-box from the roadster with an uncoun- 
terfeit greeting which showed the young fel- 
low to be not only a frequent, but a generous 
visitor at the Elms. 

“Mr. James will be glad,”’ he said. “* He’s 
had me looking out at the sound of every 
passing motor. You'll drive around to the 
garage yourself, sir? I'll lay out your things 
in your usual room, Mr. Frederick.”” The 
old butler added, with a touch of fine con- 
fidence, “Nobody occupies that room but 
yourself, sir. I heard the master say you 
couldn’t come too often to suit him.” 

The honest pleasure of Murchison cheered 
Jurian immeasurably. It was good, at 
least, he thought, as he ordered himself for 
dinner, to be a welcome guest. Also, as he 
looked around him at the room he was to 
sleep in, wealth was good; and social position 
was good. This perfect taste of decoration, 
this spotless bathroom; his favorite cigar- 
ettes, even, looking at him from the table be- 
side the bed — how could these things be, 
without wealth and leisure, and the ability 
to command service. 

He tied his white bow carefully, in front of 
the full-length mirror. A well-looking young 
man, this one who looked from the 
mirror at Jurian. Nearly six feet tall, shoul- 
ders enough broad, without being too promi- 
nently so, and a pair of slender, white 
hands hanging from the dark sleeves. The 
frank, gray-blue eyes looked down at 
those white hands, and the mirrored mouth 
said, half aloud, “Isn’t it better to have 
them like this, after all, than to have gouged 
nails, and all that sort of thing?” It was 
an unpleasant thought, and the figure dis- 
appeared from the glass. Jurian went down- 
stairs. 

Jimmy Kernon seized him frantically, at 
the foot of the staircase. “You old wooden 
Indian!” he cried. boisterously. “Gad, I'm 
going to keep you here till next Monday, if I 
have to hit below the belt.” 

Jurian smiled. “ You don’t have to threaten 
me, Jimmy. I'm going to stay till Monday. I've 
left word to have my mail come down here.” 
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Francis Kernon, clubman, sportsman, old. 
time poloist, greeted Frederick affection. 
ately. “It’s good of you, I'm sure,” he said, 
The father of Jimmy and Hazel was not 
more than fifty-two or three years old, but 
looked much older. His hair was snow 
white; but it detracted no whit from his 
splendid appearance. It was easy to see in 
him at least part of the source of Hazel’s ex. 
quisitely poised beauty. 

Fresh from her maid, as the florist takes a 
bouquet of roses from his «:sembling-room, 
Miss Kernon came down to greet Frederick, 
last. “You haven't forgotten us, then?” 
she said, as their fingers touched. 

He never failed to have those first several 
awkward moments in her company, and 
did not now. She knew it, and understood 
it. It was the sincerest tribute he could haye 
paid to her loveliness; she knew that; and 
she liked him well for it. She knew why his 
color rose, and he stumbled a little in his 
speech. She knew that ordinarily his aplomb 
was perfect. 


HE truth was, Jurian was a little afraid of 

such physical perfection as that of Hazel 
Kernon’s. It was the same, or a similar, 
first dullness he felt in the presence of a mas- 
terpiece of painting or sculpture. He 
thought now, even while he was saying a 
few courteous trivialities: 

“Tt has taken generations to produce 
this! Men have suffered and died, and 
fought and robbed, and women have slaved, 
to arrive at Hazel!” 

That was what he was thinking; but what 
he said, forthwith, was: 

“Who is here?” 

It happened he knew them all well. Yvonne 
Bellfield, very slender, with those lustrous 
eyes for which her mother, in the nineties 
was raved about; Margaret Ilvray, a rosy, 
merry last year’s débutante, who looked for 
all the world as though she would like to be 
back at Farmington with her school-girl 
friends, frolicking; B. Perkins Proctor, other- 
wise “Benny” Proctor, a bachelor of the old 
reliable sort, who never attains his fortieth 
year till he becomes eighty-two; and—to 
the delight of Jurian — Tommy Urquhart. 

When Miss Kernon mentioned Urquhart’s 
name, she spoke it undelightedly. “Father 
seems to be fond of him,” she said. Jurian 
made no comment. He knew why she didn’t 
like Tommy. It was because he worked. 
“Tt isn’t as though he needed to,” she had 
told Jurian once: “Somebody must work, 
of course. But why should he work? It's 
because he is new. The Urquhart money is 
new. Of course our money was new once. 
But we've learned how to spend money. 
Tommy’s family can only make it.” 

Dinner was animated — almost gai, in that 
sense of the word hard to attain in America. 
Jurian felt himself drawn away from his per- 
plexities of the afternoon, and towed along 
in the wake of the luxurious, careless enjoy- 
ment of the hour. What had life to offer 
any better than this? A curious sardonic 
notion flitted through Jurian’s mind: 

“Perhaps the poor and honest and indus- 
trious aren’t happy.” 

There was something else that was borne 
in upon Jurian during that dinner; and it 
heightened his pulse, in spite of his efforts to 
depreciate the idea. That was, that while 
there was never an outward look or word 
that hinted at his being the logical successful 
suitor for the hand of Hazel Kernon, yet 
it was as though every one around that ta’ 
was possessed with the belief. It was enough 
to flatter any man. It flattered Jurian, and 
disconcerted him. Sons of the richest fami- 
lies in the country had knelt at this twenty- 
four-year-old shrine. Perhaps not many, but 
some, well-known minor European. titles 
had discussed her — and had been rebuffed. 
And yet distinctly he, Jurian, had a chance. 
He, who had no momey — prospects, to be 
sure, but as yet not a penny — had a chanee. 

These things are contrived not very differ- 
ently, you know, at the Elms, than at Fox- 
lake. Whatever her intentions were about 
accepting him, Miss Kernon gave Jurian 
opportunity that night. They had been alone, 
in a corner of the sun-room, talking. . . - 

“There’s one thing I like about you, 
Frederick,” she said, in that cultured, sure 
voice of hers, touched with cynicism | 
vanishing illusions. “You're not a strive 
Heavens, how I hate strivers! I mean 
who have important work, or missions, 0 
principles, and gyrate and gesticulate and 
bore everybody about them. The active 
people you know. As though it were aay 
merit to be active. Such schemes as 
have, to take the place of thinking! 
pretensions of usefulness! You're not like 
that, Frederick. You've no business, oF 
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The Honest Brush 


All Bristles—No Plugs—Hard Rubber Grip 


HE ‘EVER-READY’ is the nearest approach to indestructible 
T shaving brush construction. It’s a brush scientifically built—-under 
the same quality guarantee that protects ten million users of 

the Ever-Ready Safety Razor and the Radio Blade. 

The Ever-Ready Brush is not alone a quality brush but it is a 
safe brush. It is worthily made and at a price that commands dur- 
ability and satisfaction. The Ever-Ready Shaving Brush is sold at a 
range of popular prices, insuring better value for the same money. 

We do not use plugs in the center of the bristles of ‘Ever-Ready’ 
Shaving Brushes. Plugs are wooden pegs and the invisible means of 
saving bristles—a hidden method of falsely saving expense in manufac- 
turing. The use of the plug is practised by supposedly reputable brush 
makers, but under no circumstances are plugs used in 


‘Ever-Ready 


Shaving Brushes 


Ever-Ready bristles are quality bristles, firmly fixed in a grip of hard 
rubber and unconditionally guaranteed not to shed. 

Your dealer has the Every-Ready Shaving Brush—30c to $6.50. 

Each brush embodies the highest degree of material and workmanship 
possible at its price. The Ever-Ready Special at $1.00 is the best brush 
ever sold for the money. 

American Safety Razor Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Makers of Ever-Ready Safety Razors 
Ever-Ready Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 12-14 Sheppard St., Toronto, Canada 


The Ever-Ready 
is a shaving brush 


of more and better 
| verReady bristles—the ferrule 
All is filled with bristles 


i 


\ 


and not wooden 


wooden plugs—a 
clever method that 
deceives customers 
but makes bad 
brushes. The right- 
hand diagram will 
show you how it’s 
done. 

The Ever-Ready 
is built of sterilized 
materials in sani- 
tary surroundings— 
it comes sealed in a 
wax envelope and 
an individual car- 
ton, untouched 
from maker to user. 


ristles! plugs. Beware of 
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...and cigarettes helped to win it 


What a part the cigarette played! 


In those grim, tense moments, waiting for 
the word to “go”; in that blessed lull, hours 
afterward, just before the relief party came; 
in those other, sterner moments when his 
spirit fought to smile, what was the thing he 
wanted most? 

A cigarette! 


And now, with the big job done, what so 
much as the cigarette will help “keep him 
smiling” until he’s home again? 


oA fad 


Over 740 million Fatimas have so far been shipped 
to our soldiers abroad. And more are constantly on 
the way for the boys who still are over there. 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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litics or religion You don’t billy-sunday 
a You've brains, and you use them dis- 
os ,inately. You're not always planning to 
= something active. You're willing to 
no ; few things and people quiet. That Bo- 
eo person who left this afternoon a 
“Was he a striver?” asked Jurian. 
“He didn’t seem to be, at first. _ He 
seemed to be just a miserable, forlorn little 
man, looking for a third wife with a large 
dot. But I found he had an arriére pensée — 
some preposterous notion of setting up a 
brewery on his estates. Oh, Frederick, 
imagine! A brewery! An active brewery! 
They were vis-a-vis. Scarcely looking 
directly at her, Jurian was intoxicated with 
,l] that proximate desirable loveliness. The 
fect white arms, the chiseled shoulders, 
that queenly head, so confidently set — 
always uptilted a little, as a queen's should 
be—the bronze-blond hair so artfully 
adapted to her that it seemed there could be 
no other coiffure. He hardly looked at her 
eves; but he knew those eyes — capable of 
archness, of contempt, of generosity, of viti- 
less indifference. Those eyes and full lips, 
Jurian knew well, told the real truth about 
Hazel Kernon — that there was. fire in her 
blood which constantly warred with her cool, 
keen intellect. That utterly primitive thing 
seized him at the breast a little, and choked 
whe thought of possessing her, taking her 
into his arms, showing her proudly to the 
world as his wife, hearing people say, as they 
appeared in public, “Lucky Jurian!”” — all 
this thrilled him. He did not know that he 
loved her. He guessed she did not love him 
—not the kind of love that sits as a model. 
It seemed, in her presence, so immaterial! 
But he felt that he had a chance to — to ac- 








quire her. It was a delicious, maddening 
thought. : 

And yet — he could not speak. He hesi- 
tated. They were quite alone. It was very 


still, except for the murmur of dancing at the 
other end of the house. 

He was all but on his knees, making the 
plunge —and yet he did not go down. In- 
stead, he felt some devil of argument at his 
shoulder, urging him to quarrel with his luck. 
He found himself saying: 

“T've been thinking that I ought to be en- 
gaged at something worth while, Hazel. 
feel so utterly useless, at times. This life of 
taking, and giving nothing, using, and not 
creating; there can’t be any happiness in it. 
We're deluding ourselves; we think we can 
get something for nothing; but the some- 
thing always proves to be nothing.” 

She was surprised, and not pleased. She 
Jooked at him curiously. She could hardly 
believe it was Jurian talking — Frederick 
Jurian, who did nothing in the world so well 
as nothing — performed nothing so brilliantly. 

“You're not feeling quite well, Frederick?” 
she murmured. She was angry, without a 
doubt, just as any woman is angry when she 
has created an atmosphere of allurement, 
and sees it diverted into a joint debate. She 
rose and found an excuse for going back to 
the party. Jurian felt utterly stupid. He 
had done the unforgivable thing. He had 
failed to respond to the delirious moment. 

“What an ass I am!” he told himself; won- 
dering why he did not feel more deeply 
chagrined. He knew that the beautiful wo- 
man was looking at him a little pityingly. 


OWEVER, she forgave him, it was evi- 

dent. Whatever she had in mind, she did 
not intend to let a trifling interruption inter- 
fere. Next morning she was gracious and 
charming. During the rest of the week, till 
Saturday, they tennised, and golfed, and 
motored; in company with their friends, of 
course. They had moments alone, too. But 
Jurian, time after time on the point of pro- 
posing — if that is the word — at least, de- 
claring his hope to her — stopped short. 

“T am not a man,” he told himself over 
and over. “I need work, more than a wife. 
lama parasite. I must work at something.” 
And once, as they were motoring, they 
skirted a little pond. It looked like a pond 
he had seen at Foxlake. “Why the devil 
should I think of Foxlake?” tormented him. 

What is the matter with me, anyway?” 

It was Saturday. They were at luncheon 
at the golf club, Jurian and Miss Kernon, 

» Urquhart, Miss Ilvray and Miss 
. The waiter brought Jurian a num- 
ber of letters, saying, “Murchison sent them 
over, sir. He thought there might be some- 
Important.” 
_ Jurian laid the letters aside without look- 
ing at them. But, a few moments after- 
ward, his eyes wandered to the letter that 


lay on top. In the corner of the envelope 


was printed: 


ARMAND LABONNE 
Attorney-at-Law, Notary Public, 
Foxlake 


Foxlake! The very name of the place set 
Jurian’s nerves tingling. Armand LaBonne! 
Who was he? He had never heard of the 
man. After that, Jurian had little part in 
the conversation. He was waiting for an 
opportunity to open that letter. When the 
rest of them went out on the porch, Jurian 
found an excuse to remain behind, and 
eagerly tore the envelope. This is what he 
read — and the tears came into*his eyes, and 
he felt limp and overcome: 


Mr. FrepertcK JuRIAN, 
955 Sixty-seventh Street, 


New York City. 


My pear Mr. Jurtan: 

This is to inform you of the very sud- 
den death of Miss Lucy Hesketh of this 
place. As her attorney, my instructions 
were to apprise you of her death, after 
the funeral, but not before. I had these 
instructions from Miss Hesketh herself. 

As perhaps you know, Miss Hesketh 
made a will only two months ago. By 
the terms of this will, which was drawn 
by me at her direction, her homestead, 
with most of the furnishing and books, 
were left as a permanent library for the 
village, provided the village corporation 
sees fit to appropriate a small yearly 
sum for maintenance, books, and a libra- 
rian. Some personal property, including 
a small sum of money, was bequeathed to 
Miss Dorothy Blair. The remainder of 
her property, consisting of her general 
store, unencumbered, including the 
store property and good will, is left to 
Frederick Jurian — yourself. 

May I say to you how deeply I feel the 
loss of Miss Hesketh who, despite her 
peculiarities, was a most remarkable and 
good woman. I hope you can arrange 
to come here at once to take charge of 
your going property. Major C. E. Dick- 
inson, of this place, is administrator, 
without bond. 

Yours very truly, 
Armand LaBonne. 


With a sobbing clutch at his breast, Jurian 
read the letter with dazed eyes, a second and 
a third time. It was incomprehensible. It 
was bizarre. He couldn't make it sound real. 
It seemed only yesterday that the queer, 
straightforward old woman had given him 
her lean hand and bidden him good fortune. 
And now — she was gone! He felt, for the 
first time in his life, quite alone. 

What a strange idea — this of leaving him 
her store! It made him feel wretched. Why 
had he not told her the truth about him- 
self. It was too late now. What should 
he do? 

Jurian rejoined the party, at last. They 
heard the letter through with a polite at- 
tempt to share his feelings. It was evident 
they were trying to be sympathetic; yet 
Jurian found himself ‘hating them, all of 
them, for not understanding. Yet — why 
should he expect them to? 

“Oh, it’s really too bad. She was kind to 
you, wasn’t she?”” Miss Kernon said that. 

Jurian nodded his head with a rueful smile. 

“There was a young woman, too, was 
there not —?”’ Miss Kernon went on, without 
indicating what she really was thinking. 
Jurian felt cold. 

“By gracious — you'd look extraordinary, 
Freddie, selling prunes over the counter!” 
broke in Proctor. “Imagine!” 

“Yes, imagine!” repeated Jurian, with a 
queer inflection. His mind went swiftly 
back to that room at Miss Hesketh’s — the 
vines over the window, the cooling pres- 
ence. . .. 

Jurian waited till he had Tommy Urquhart 
alone. Then he burst out, talking swiftly 
and with unusual emphasis: 

“Tommy, you're the only one who would 
understand! I'm going to Foxlake to-mor- 
row! I'm going to Foxlake, understand?” 

“To dispose of the store, Fred?” 

““No! — You must tell nobody when I've 
gone, Tommy. Not yet. Don't 
it? I've got my chance to learn how to work. 
It’s my chance! I mustn’t miss it.” 

“You mean —?” 

“I mean, Tommy, that I’m going to Fox- 
lake and run that store —at least 
enough to become a man!” 








| To be continued } 
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motor, the tone control at the sound source, the con- 
venient enyelope filing system, the universal tube for 
playing all makes of disc records perfectly without extra 
attachments, the improved sound box, etc., and you will 
understand why Sonora is unequalled, 


Above all, Sonora’s tone quality is what has made it | 
famous, and for this it received the highest score at the 


pie 





Supreme in tone! 


XAMINE the Sonora critically. Observe the beau- 
tiful, curved design lines of the cabinet which are 
exclusive with Sonora, and study the long-running 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Sonora /bonograph Sales Company, Ine. 


A complete line of upright and period 
models is available. 


Prices $50 to $1000 
Write today for catalog L 


George E. Brightson, President 


NEW YORK SALONS: 


Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
279 Broadway 50 Broadway 
(Standard Arcade 
TORONTO: Ryrie Bide. 


Dealers Everywhere 
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Remove Hair 


the Common-sense Way 





F merely removing hair from the 

surface of the skin were all that 
were required of a depilatory, a 
razor would solve the superfluous 
hair problem. 
De Miracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, does more than remove sur- 
face hair It devitalizes it, which 
is the only common-sense way to 
remove hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. It 
is ready for instant use. Simply wet 
the hair and it is gone. Only genu- 
ine De Miracle has a money back 

uarantee in each package. 

FREE BOOK with testimonials of 
eminent physicians, surgeons, der- 
matologists and medical journals, 
explains how De Miracle devital- 


WE 
i izes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
\/i| envelope on request. 
Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 
| 


cAt all toilet counters, or oe 
us, in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


DcMiracle 





~ New York 


\ 















Dept. (-17 Park Ave. and 129th St. _JB 
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The American Spirit 


That Made—and Is Our Country 


We Have It In 
The “My America” League 


N the city ef Lawrence, Mass., the citi- 
zens have gotten together with the deter- 
mination to make real Americans of 
every man, woman and child living 
within the city limits. They have been con- 
ducting a definite and carefully planned cam- 
paign in which they have asked for (and 
secured) the co-operation of both capital 
and labor. 
What this one city has been doing locally, 
the “ My America” League feels 
that, through its ninety thou- 


and employee alike, in the words of Mr. , 


Laurance J. O'Leary, Vice-Chairman of the 
Citizens Committee of Lawrence. He says: 

“We believe that people who understand 
one another find it easy to work together. 
The man in the mill has a better chance of 
rising to the position of a boss, if he can 
understand English. The mill owner gains 
if his employees understand English and can 
take directions direct from their boss instead 


structive citizenship in one hundred and ten 
millions of people here in these United States 
who are protected by one flag, and owe 
allegiance to it. 

The beautiful cree! printed on this page 
embodies more clearly, concisely and simply 
than we could hope to put into words this 
ideal of the real American spirit, which was 
also the spirit of our forefathers; the spirit 
of George Washington, of Abraham Lincoln, 
of our own boys in khaki who 
went overseas to defend with 





sand members scattered abroad 
over the entire United States, it 
can assist materially in doing 
nationally. 

After much careful investiga- 
tion in Lawrence, they have de- 
cided that the great fomenter 
of troubles of all kinds in their 
city is the lack of a common 
knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. They have found that 
there are approximately fifty 
groups of the city’s popula- 
tion which speak fifty different 
languages or dialects. These 
people can neither understand 
the forty-nine other groups, nor 

f their 
adopted country. In this way 
endless misunderstanding and 
confusion ensue, ending many 
times in serious riots and dis- 
turbances of law and order 


progress and caused thinking 
citizens of all classes anxiety as 
to the final outcome. 
Therefore they have taken 
the matter in hand before it 
shall be too late, and rich and 
poor, educated and ignorant, 
all are striving to co-operate, 


tions and viewpoints of each 
other, then to contribute each 
his mite of suggestion or con- 





against all enemies. . 


The American’s 


Creed 


BELIEVE in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democracy 
in a republic; a sovereign Nation of many sov- 
ereign States; a perfect union, one and insep- 
arable, established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice, and humanity for 
which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. 
I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey 
its laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it 
William Tyler Page 
An interesting book, “The American’s Creed and Its Meaning,” by 
Matthew Page Andrews, which is endorsed by the Sons of the American 


Revolution, is published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
An excellent book for schools and factory classes. 50 cents prepaid. 


their sturdy young lives these 
beliefs and principles. 

They all did their full share, 
but—are we doing ours? Pep. 
haps we are, as far as we have 
thought about the matter. But 
we need to think farther—and 
deeper. And if we have neg- 
lected this, now is the time to 
begin. 

Here in America we must 
have one tongue, even as we 
have one flag, one government, 
and one God. We must be 
able to speak to each other as 
brothers, and how are we to do 
this, if the words we utter do 
not reach our brother's ear? 

The creed shown here was 
written by William Tyler Page, 
of Friendship Heights, Md., 
and was selected as the winner 
in a competition for a prize of 
$1,000, offered by the city of 
Baltimore, for the best defini- 
tion of American ideals. 

Let the various communities 
take up this matter of English 
classes for aliens; let the fac- 
tories, in particular, make it as 
much a matter of course to give 
their employees the opportunity 
to learn English as to give 
them heat in winter, light to 
work by, or fresh air to 
breathe. 








structive criticism or sacrifice 
toward the accomplishing of 
a definite goal: a city of 100 per cent. Amer- 
icans. 

It has been discovered by the Citizens 
Committee in Lawrence, which has been 
conducting investigations along these lines, 
that there are several reasons why the 
foreign-speaking workers do not attend night 
school, even when the opportunity is given 
them by the town. One such reason is that 
grown men and women are ashamed to 
attend school where they are forced to study 
in the same classes with children. Another 
reason put forward is that by night these 
workers are too weary to dress again after 
the long day’s toil and go to one of the 
neighboring schoolhouses, where teachers and 
scholars alike are strangers 


of through an interpreter. The operative 
spoils less cloth if he understands the in- 
structions given him. There is less liability 
of accidents if the worker can read the signs 
of warning posted about machinery, ele- 


vators, etc. Less damage is wrought to 
machinery, as well as to the ies of 


workers.” 

What one city like Lawrence has done 
and is doing can be also done in every city, 
town, or hamlet of the land. This is a 
time when thoughtful and patriotic men and 
women in all parts of the country are con- 
sidering this subject, and how best to do 
their share toward fanning and keeping alight 
the fires of loyalty, love of country, and con- 


This is such simple, plain 
common sense that there can 
be no question as to the truth of the words 
nor the soundness of the policy both from 
patriotic and good business standards. 

Good citizenship is not a matter of acci- 
dent nor of fortunate chance. Primarily it is 
a matter of education in the right ideas and 
ideals. It is also a matter of example. 


$25 for Best Letter 
on the 
Making of Americans 


As a means of helping to solve these prob- 
lems, the “My America” League wants to 
know what has been done in your community, 

in your factory, shop or 


office to foster these ideals 





to them, there to plod 
through the new tasks, in 
competition, probably, with 
some bright boy or girl the 
age of their own children. 
By having shop or fac- 


these objections can be ob- 
viated. The men and wo- 
men are in familiar sur- 
roundings, with other pupils 
of their own ages, tastes, 
and ambitions. Their pride 
is not hurt, but, rather, 
strongly enlisted in the 
accomplishing of the end 
which they have set out to 
attain. 

We quote here a very 
pertinent exposition of the 
advantages this new knowl- 
edge will bring to employer 





Name... 


Name of concern. . 


Employing men, women, or both. 


Remarks . . 


AMERICANIZATION Eprror or THE “ My America” LEeaGue, 


McCuure’s MaGazine, 
25 West 44th Street, New York City. 


, ap a Please send me at once sample buttons and all information 
tory classes in English all applying to forming an Americanization League in my office, 
shop or factory. 


Business address 3 SO. ot 


Approximate number of employees. 


of real Americanism. 

A prize of twenty-five dollars 
will be given for the letter from 
any League member, or? 
of McCuure’s, which in the 
opinion of the editors of the 
Magazine contains the most 
helpful suggestions for the work 
of making American citizens. 

Letters must not e 
three hundred words in 
length, and must be signed 
with the writer's full name 
and address. They must be 
received in this office not 
later than July 1, 1919, 
and be addressed to: 


ince ey: AMERICANIZATION Eprvor, 


McClure’s Magazine, 
25 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 
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The Cracking Knee 


[Continued from page 23) 





———— 
forehead, its thick nostrils, its slanting pig 
eves, too close together, and its pock-marked 
skin taking shape on the curtain of the black- 
ness. Then all was still again. : Binns could 
hear nothing but the sound of his own heart; 
he could see nothing but the eternal nothing- 
ness which now swayed like a stirred liquid 
before his eyes and now seemed a bottomless 

it of dry smothering soot. . 

The dusty spicy tea aroma became heavier 
and heavier and deadening to the senses al- 
ready deadened by their endless stretching 
out to pierce the baffling walls of stillness and 
sightless black and the passage of unmea- 
sured time. The senses themselves, tired of 
being sentinels of fear, would have deserted 
and have thrown down their task; but as 
often as the staring. sightless eyes drooped 
their lids or the nose ceased its endeavor to 
push its exploration beyond the impenetrable 
odor of the tea or the ears protested against 
their straining, so often also did the whip of 
the nerves beat upon these senses. Davy, 
with aching muscles, after a space of time he 
could not estimate, still stood with his bare 
back touching the rough stone surface of the 
wall, facing a chamber in which was a crea- 
ture half animal and half man, crafty, filled 
with the evil mingling of the passions of hate 
and fear, crouching motionless or moving 
through the soft folds of the dark with a 
ready knife in his sinewy grip, unheard, un- 
seen. 


E terror of endlessness struck again into 

the mind and then into the circulation of 
Binns’s body. One might stand for eternity, 
waiting for the thrust of a knife, and yet 
reason said that there was nothing to be 
gained by moving. Self-preservation would 
not be served by moving; it was equally 
futile to attack the empty dark slashing its 
blind layers in afrenzy. But Davy knew 
that reason was not to be obeyed forever. 
He must move not for any reason than that 
it was impossible to stand still any longer! 

One of his feet moved softly forward and 
the sole was pressed down; the other foot 
came up softly and slid across the tea dust. 
Again the first moved on. And then sudden- 
ly as he flexed the other leg the stillness was 
split by a sharp snapping noise which filled 
the dark and was gone. 

His knee! The old cricket ball knee had 
betrayed him at last! 

And it was this dreaded sound of cartilage 
and bone, which instead of bringing terror 
brought clearness of thought that rose above 
all mere habits of mind. If he did not kill 
he would be killed. If he were killed — 
what of Dora? Sacred as life might be there 
were other things more sacred — there were 
other lives and there were things possessed 
by men and women which must not be lost — 
not by a false value put upon good clean life 
and certainly not by false value blindly put 
upon evil worthless life. 

He would strike! 

He listened in the dead stillness which fol- 
lowed. The other man could remain quiet 
or he could attack. He knew the other man, 
maddened by fear and suspense, would at- 
tack. He knew this just as if it were a set- 
tled conviction which had been his since 
birth, that he had brought with him from 
another world with the prescience of destiny. 
He sprang backward from the spot where 
his knee had given forth his betrayal and 


‘ crouched, ready, waiting, estimating the 


length of time the other would take to come. 

He was convinced, too, that the coolie 
would come through the dark and silence, not 
erect but like a crab over the stone flooring, 
and that finally he would reach the wall and 
turn. Davy’s free hand, with a swift sudden 
motion, as if it were a detached and omni- 
scient thing, pointed out the area in the sooty 

kness which the man would occupy when 
he had reached the wall. The imagination 
drew an outline of the man there, cutting him 
out as one would cut him out of black card- 
rd with sharp scissors. 

Little by little this artificial outline of the 
man became fixed as if photographed upon 
the senses. At first staring had shown that 
no such outline was upon the blank velvety 
surface, but now, after the passage of a few 
cragging seconds, staring could not wipe out 
this imaginary outline traced upon the dark. 
The vision saw no human figure; it only saw 
the » a oage Be cut by the scissors of an 
imagination either inspired or i 
anliiatieas p gone into mad 


And just as the vision traced an area so did 
Davy’s ears begin to hear a thumping of a 
second human heart. It came definitely 
enough from the cardboard pattern of a man 
and it was as unreal perhaps as the pulsing 
of a heart which the imagination could cre- 
ate out of nothing but silence and pin upon 
the cardboard figure which had been created 
out of nothing but the empty black flatness 
of vision. 

The heart which pulsed not only made a 
monotonous tiny thumping but now it be- 
came luminous. At first to Binns’s crazed 
eyes, this glow was preceded by a pin point 
heated to a white infinitesimal spluttering. 
It expanded into a milky radiance. 

He thought he had heard a faint rattle in 
a throat. He struck! 

When he began to think normally again 
he had come to a stop after a rush forward 
away from the wall, which by the distance 
he had sped showed him that the cellar was 
longer than he had supposed. He stood 
quivering in the dark, the thump of heart 
in his ears, but still listening. 

He leaped away again but this time his 
bare shins came in contact with a chest of 
tea and he fell over it sprawling out upon 
the floor. He lay there quite motionless, 
listening again. And, as if in answer to the 
clatter and thud he had made, noises came 
from every corner, faint, far away noises 
among which only one at the end sounded 
real. This last was like the scratching of 
finger nails upon a stone surface. 

Not one man but more than one! Many 
perhaps! The dark and silence suddenly be- 
came alive with them all armed with glisten- 
ing razor-edged knives. But he did not 
mind now. He had struck — he had struck 
to kill! He had not smashed open the dark, 
but at least three times he had smashed open 
the silence and the thought that he could do 
it again swallowed all considerations of pre- 
serving himself. He sat up smiling grimly 
into the empty face of the dark. 

As he sat there he heard, quite near, a 
sound like that made by a rope under a 
strain, the tiny squeak made by hemp fibers 
under stress. It might have been a wood 
borer in the side of one of the tea chests. It 
came at intervals, continued for a moment 
and then died away. He felt that if he 
rolled toward this sound an arm’s length he 
could explore in the dark with his blind cau- 
tious fingers. He could expect that the ex- 
periment would cost him his life, but there 
was an unreasoning yearning for contest 
burning in him now. 

He reached forward and put his arm out 
through the liquid, sooty blanket of the dark 
and touched only the dusty stone floor. 
Again, cautiously, he reached out with the 
other arm and with palm turned downward 
dropped his groping fingers to the floor. 


HERE was no question as to the contact 

he had made. His own fingers had 
touched a human hand. Quickly and violently 
as this hand spread on the stone floor had been 
withdrawn, he still had time to sense that it 
was warm with life. He gave forth an in- 
voluntary cry and throwing himself back- 
ward rolled over and over, twice. His own 
fingers used to the strain of gripping the 
knife handle closed convulsively. They 
gripped nothing. The knife had gone. He 
remembered now that he had relaxed his 
clasp upon the knife and that sometime — 
how long ago or when he could not be sure — 
he had let it slide out of his opened palm to 
the floor. It had gone. He had not rea- 
lized. 

He sat up slowly. No lithe body had 
sprung at him. There was only the dark- 
ness and the silence. He threw his arms 
about his knees and bent his forehead against 
their support. The relief had come. He 
could do nothing. Though there were ten 
men in the tea cellar to butcher him, he was 
too tired to rise and fly this way and that 
through the layers of the dark like a mad 
thing, frantic with terror; he was too tired 
and too triumphant because he had worn out 
fear. He waited. 

When he raised his eyes again, lifting his 
head by the exertion of stiff neck muscles, 
the horror of the absolute dark had gone. 
Day had come. From outside the gray light 
of morning thrust feeble Shreds into the slits 
cut for ventilation at the top of the stone 
walls. Davy could see through the darkness 
which had thinned out into a translucent and 
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| NEW YORK, Decembef 31.—Ac- | 
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pally composed of talcum powder, 
;}Joseph M. Turkey, head of the 
Verandah Chemical company, of 
| Brooklyn, was found gullty yester- d 
day of violation of the santtary code | 


and sentenced to three years in pris- 
on With a fine of $600. The sehtence 
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\in the country for sach an offense. 
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then a transparent gray jelly, the far side of 
the cellar and the door through which he had 
been thrown into this spicy tomb. The hor- 
rible blank empty blackness had gone; he 
shut his eyes once more and with quivering 
lips tried to hold in the breath which against 
his will made blubbered gasps in the back 
of his throat. 

The silence had been broken, too. He 
heard sounds of steady tapping as if the palm 
of a hand were being patted down on the 
floor. It continued persistently until he had 
raised his eyes and turned his head. 

In a sitting posture, tied to one of the 
masonry supports of the stone ceiling, with a 
gag held in her mouth by a long native silk 
scarf wrapped around the lower part of her 
face, was Dora. Her head had fallen for- 
ward as if she had lost consciousness. She 
was not three feet away from him. 

With a cry Davy leaped forward and un- 
bound her. She opened her eyes and looked 
at him, swaying a little on her feet as he held 
the upper part of each arm. 

“Ts this the end?” she asked, in a whisper. 

Binns shook himself. She needed strength 
and he must provide it, he thought; he tried 
to make his voice steady and strong. 

“Lift your head, dear girl,” he said. 
you stand? Wait.” 

He staggered toward the heavy wooden 
door. It was not locked; it yielded, and 
down the steps leading upward to the outer 
world, the morning gray poured in a flood of 
radiance. 

He went to her again and with his arm 
about her shoulders he guided her to the 
steps. 

But there, as they ascended, she stopped 
him. She tried to speak. 

“T know,” said Binns. 
terrible. Don’t try.” 

She looked up into his drawn and twitch- 
ing face and then at his hands. 

“Where is the knife?” she said. “Loong 
told me ——” 

“Hush,” Davy commanded. “We must 
go. There was something magnificent in 
that devil's ingenuity, Dora. Come, let's 
go. We aren’t sure yet that we are free. 
Come!” 

His voice, eager, trembling, had broken at 
the top. 

“But the knife,” she insisted. “* When the 
first light came your hands were empty.” 

“Of course,” he said. “Come. We must 
go.” 

“But a man would have fought,” she in- 
sisted. “When you touched my hand I 
knew my danger. I knew it was you. I 
thought you would strike. It had been 
planned to have you strike me. And you 
had thrown your weapon away! You had 
thrown it away! You must have thought 
my hand— And you had given up! You 
wouldn’t fight!” 

“Well, it saved you!” he exclaimed. 

“I would rather have felt it running into 
my flesh than know that you wouldn't 
strike,” she said bitterly. 

“T said I would not,” he told her, repeating 
it three times doggedly. 

“We are made of different stuff,” she said. 
“Let gomy arm. I can walk upalone. We 
are made of different stuff — you and I.” 

Binns swallowed and then set his jaw. He 
followed her up the steps to the stone flag- 
ging of the walk beneath the maidenhair 
trees. 

Birds, in the spreading, bright green foli- 
age, were beginning to sing to the morning. 
A fresh breeze blew down the river and 
burned up the mists lying upon the water 
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between the rising cliffs of the shores. s 
ing over the parapet Davy could see the little 
motor-boat at her mooring where they had 
left her, a little beetle riding the currents, 

The ancient weather-beaten compound 
walls and the sides of Loong’s residence were 
white where the first slanting light struck 
upon their painted masonry. The old roof 
tiles were dripping and beaded with sparkling 
dew. The courtyard with its broken empty 
bales and boxes and scrubby trees and the 
great drum beside the door was deserted. 
No smoke rose from the oven openings in the 
wall of the cook house. No sound came 
from the flapping of silk scroll paintings op 
the interior walls of the yamen. They had 
been rolled up and taken away. One would 
have said that the owner of this place and all 
his retinue had abandoned it hundreds of 
years ago. 

“Stand here,” said Davy firmly. “I am 
not sure. I want to be sure. When I have 
reached the top of the steps to the river I wil] 
call to you. Do you understand?” 

She looked at him scornfully and nodded. 

When he had reached the break in the par- 
apet leading to the ladder and the long flight 
of stone steps down the jagged cliffs to the 
ruined tea house and the little wharf and the 
sampans he turned and called. 


ORA had disappeared. He had started 

to run toward the place where he had left 

her standing when he saw her again. She had 

come up above the low hedge and was walk- 
ing swiftly toward him. 

“Davy,” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“There were three of us — last night down 
there.” 

“You went back?” 

“Yes — I wanted — I prayed that — that 
— you would ——” 

“You saw?” 

“Just a glance,” she said with a shudder 
“You were trying to save me from knowing. 
No matter what it cost you —- even my re- 
spect for you! Davy — you play a fair big 
game!” 

“You picked this up? It was a folly for 
you FE 

He took from her hand the knife which 
until he had made his one strong thrust had 
been gripped by the cramp of his fingers. 

There were dark half-dried stains upon it 
interrupting the glisten of the long steel blade 
which caught the sunlight. Davy tossed it 
over the side of the cliff and it went tinkling 
down the rocks. 

“They have gone?” asked Dora. 

“I think we can be sure that they have 
gone —all of them. The place is aban- 
doned.” 

She walked toward one of the gnarled trees 
and with her back turned toward Binns she 
stood a long time with her bare elbow pressed 
against its rough trunk and her forehead 
resting on her wrist gazing up the river at 
the denuded mountains and their sun-capped 
tops. A heron flapping across the gorge 
where the brown waters of the river broke 
into foam, gave forth a dismal cry. 

This was China — China with its ghosts 
and memories. 

She shook her hair away from her forehead 
as she turned toward Davy whose bare mus- 
cle-laden shoulders were drooping as he stood 
wearily watching her. 

“When we go back to the boat,” she said, 
“T think you will need a long sleep. There 
are no problems for us now, Davy. You'd 
better bring your things down into the 
cabin. That’s where they belong.” 





[The end | 





The Girl Who Wanted a New Face 


[Continued from page 32] 





something to do in the city. You don’t 
know what you'll make ’em look like, Geor- 
gie — and with the way you dance, and me 
to look after you!” 

A little cold wind blew over Georgie’s 
spirit. 

Her looks! It seemed to her she had 
heard of nothing else since she could remem- 
ber. 

But his voice, warm and tremulous, was 
pleading: “You'll come, won’t you? What's 
the good of waiting? You'll come?” 

“Yes, I'll come,” said Georgie. 

If she had any misgivings about going, her 
grandmother took them from her. On the 
way home Georgie’s spirit absented itself 
into the soft luminous hollow of the night, 
but her ears were assaulted by the i 





of her grandmother's terrible tongue. She 
walked along, her head held proudly. She 
was proud because she was loved, and 
cause she was going to be married. 
secret wish of her heart was fulfilled, for deep 
and unacknowledged in the depths of her 
being Georgie had always dreamed of love. 
She would not marry him at once. : 
hasty marriage offended some dignity within 
her. She could not plunge into life like that. 
It was too much for her to get used to all at 
once, for life moved swiftly for them, and 
they had luck— which was what 
called it. ‘The truth was that in New York, 
crowded, indifferent, cod is — hn a 
more of one thing, and that is grea ° 
In those days life seemed wonderful to 
Georgie. She lived like some one in a col 
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appy dream. Instead of the nar- 
gd pres she had all New York for a 
» ot und: instead of dull country clothes 
——— what seemed to her marvelous 
things: instead of the atmosphere of suspi- 
jon, love surrounded her. It seemed won- 
‘erful to her, too, that one could make one’s 
living just by dancing with the man one 
al in a glittering place. It seemed so ab- 
urd to her indeed that it made her laugh. 
’ Then there was music! Heavens — how 
Georgie loved it! She had never heard any 
before but the village band and the records on 
the village phonographs; and here where she 
danced, Bruno, the blind violinist, played, 
and when that happened Georgie forgot 
everything, even Harry. " ; 

Bruno swept her soul up with him to 
she hadn’t known existed. ; 

It gave her a sense of indefinable pride that 
she knew Bruno at all. She had met him 
within the first days that she came there. 
She had found him in the anteroom in an 
attitude of expectation, standing as though 
lost, and then she saw that he was blind and 
waiting for some one to come for him, and a 
passion of pity came over her because of the 
helplessness of his pose, which was that of 
the unconscious patience of the blind. 


places 


“CAN I help you?” she asked. 

“Tf you will,” he agreed, with his pa- 
tience. “They should have come for me.” 

She was conscious he was different from 
other people, more attuned to life, as though 
curious and evanescent things came to him 
through the air, as though he had senses be- 
vond those of ordinary men, and had only 
to reach out his hand to grasp a dream. 

She walked beside him silently and gravely. 

“T like the sound of your voice,” he said 
suddenly. 

“T like your face,” she told him. She felt 
more at ease with him than with any one she 
had ever known. They both laughed. 

“I wish I knew what yours was like,” he 
said wistfully. “Pretty, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered with large assur- 
ance. 

“I suppose all young girls are pretty. 
Your voice sounds very young. Talking to 
you is like standing outside a garden where 
birds are singing and over whose walls comes 
the smell of flowers.” 

Georgie was early that evening. She sat 
down beside Bruno while he tuned his violin, 
and they talked, her thoughts hopping 
about like birds in the spring. He seemed to 
understand more about her than any one 
else ever had. 

“It’s funny for you to be dancing here,” 
he said at last. “How did you happen to?” 

“Just luck! It is funny — I never thought 
to do anything like this.” 

An attendant came for him. 

“We'll see each other often,” he said. “T 
don’t find many people I want to talk to. 
But I suppose Broadway’ll get you soon, 
then I can’t talk to you any more.” 

“Get me?” 

“Broadway gets everybody,” he told her, 
“sooner or later. It can’t get me because I'm 
blind.” He couldn’t see that Georgie had 
drawn herself up in a curious pose of pride. 

“Tt sha’n’t get me!” she told him. She 
felt that anything that kept her from him 
could never “get her,” any more than her 
grandmother had “gotten her.” 

As the weeks went on, Bruno's music took 
an ever greater place in her life, and with it 
went her friendship with Bruno. It was as 
t there was a quiet oasis on which they 
met. She sat one night, listening to him, 
forgetful of everything, forgetful of herself 
and of Harry, and of all the world. And 
then, suddenly, Harry broke in on her with: 

“What's the matter, Georgie — what's 
eating you?” She dropped like a plummet 
back to earth. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“You're crying.” 

She put her hand to her eyes. Slow tears 
were dripping down her face. 

es It was so beautiful —” she faltered. 

You'd better stop it,” he advised. “We 

nee next, and how’ll you look with your 
eyes all red? You want to think of our act, 
you know — you can’t let yourself go like 
this, can you, little girl?” 

“I Was just listening.” 

Well, cut it out. You've got to think of 
your looks.” At that she felt herself receding 
from him, cold and alienated. 
he You don’t need to look at me like that,” 
we complained, “when what I’m saying is 
oe for your good. And there’s another 
hing, too, Georgie — it’s all right to stand 
ne off, up to a certain point — but you 
feet. 7 to treat em like dirt under your 

ou wouldn’t speak to Herman Ryder 


to-night, hardly — you acted like you didn’t 
know he owned the Olympus Circuit.” 


Georgie dried her eyes and looked with her 


bright and smoldering gaze at Harry. “I 
don’t want to talk to him any more. I don’t 
like the way he looks at me.” 


“It seems to me he looks at you as if he 


admired you. I tell you he don’t look at 
many people like that. 
the way he looked at you?” 

“T'll tell you what, if you want to know — 
he — he asked me to go to dinner with him — 
alone! I told him that — we were engaged, 
and he — he said: ‘Can him!” 

“You don’t mean to say you refused!” 

She stared at him with the surprised air of 
a child. 

“Why, of course — I couldn't go out with 
him by myself!” 

“Do you mean you think because you're 
engaged to me you can’t move without me?” 

“Do you mean that you want me to go?” 

“Of course I want you to!” he cried at her. 
“Why — Ryder could make us if he took us 
up! You ought to be proud he asked you.” 

Georgie reflected: “Go and tell Ryder 
I've changed my mind,” she said. 

“Now, Georgie,” he remonstrated. A cal- 
culating look that was new to her came into 
his eyes. “Maybe you're right,” he said 
slowly.“ Maybe this is the best way to do 
it!” He hurried off while shame for him and 
for herself licked around Georgie like hot 
flames. A great thirst for Bruno flowed 
over her. 

She found him waiting for his turn with the 
heartbreaking patience of the blind. 

“Tt’s me —- Georgie,” she said. 

“When you came into the room I knew it 
was you.” 

“I’m tired to-night,” she said, trying to 
defend herself from his knowledge of her. 

“You're not only tired — you're disap- 
pointed, you’re sad. What’s happened?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Things haven’t gone right 
You're worried about something. 
afraid you'll lose your job, Georgie?” 
grasped at this. 

“Yes, maybe.” 

He imagined that she wasn’t making a 
success, that she was lonely here and ignored, 
and that she had turned to him for comfort. 
It always seemed to him that her spirit was 
like some shy bird. 

“Don’t mind that. I wish I could take 
care of you. You're so tender, Georgie, 
you're so sweet — you're such a person to 
love. I can’t bear not to have you happy 
the way you were at first. You seemed to 
me one of the happiest things I'd ever known, 
There’s something so hurt about you to- 
night. I can’t bear to have you unhappy. 
If I wasn’t blind, I'd keep you always from 
being hurt. I wish I could now, but I know, 
of course, you love — him.” 

And as she said nothing, Bruno asked: 

“Is something wrong between you?” 

“Maybe—” she faltered. 

He groped for her hand and patted it. 


with you. 
Are you 
She 


HE held his hand clasped warmly in hers. 

A sudden knowledge of herself over- 
whelmed her. All her goodness and tenderness 
that life had so thwarted in her gushed forth. 
She knew she was tender and good and that 
she had wanted some one else to know it, and 
that it was a curious matter of chance — of 
her looks — that had made her proud and 
defiant and hard, the eyes of covetous men 
upon her, and of suspicious, jealous women. 
“They're coming for me,” Bruno said. 
“Remember, Georgie, whenever you want 


me, whatever you want me for — I’m here.” | 


She couldn’t help being excited at going 
out to dinner with Ryder. There was a 
power about him that made Georgie dip her 
colors to him. And she had never had a 
dinner like this in her life, in so splendid a 


place. 
Ryder was very friendly with her, in a 
disarming sort of way. His quick and melan- 


choly eyes roved about the room, and as one 
person after another turned to look at Geor- 
gie, he burst out: 

“My! You’ve got ’em going! Even in 
this place — even in New York!” He leaned 
across the table. “Say, my dear, let’s get 
down to brass tacks! You've got the kind 
of looks that carry from here to Petrograd. 
And with me to manage you ——!” 

“How can you tell?” asked Georgie coldly. 

He looked at her with his melancholy 
eyes, his heavy shoulders hunched up. 

“Tt’s my business to know these things,” | 
he said. “You've got the sort of face that’s | 
like a magnet. I know what it does to me. | 
It’s a long time since I fell for any one so 
hard. Now, see here Ns 

He watched her narrowly. 





She sat there ; 
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a 
impassive, waiting, as he spread before her 
the kingdoms of the world of vaudeville. It 
was like giving jewels to some one dying of 
thirst. She couldn't have put it into words 
if she had wanted to, but what she longed for 
were the deep things of the heart. 

She sat there quiet, splendid, oblivious of 
people's eyes, listening with intent delibera- 
tion to Ryder, who in turn looked at her 
curiously, not understanding her attitude, 
wondering what her game was. 

“You see what I'm offering you, don't 
you?” he said. “You'll have to work, but 
you have the instinct of rhythm and balance, 
and you like work. Ill put up every cent 
you need, It'll mean big money real 
money after a few years.” 


Gir thought swiftly. After a few years 
they could cut out the whole business. 

“Well, what do you say?” he finished. For 
him there was just one answ Georgie 
gave it. 

“All right,” she said. 

“The first thing for me to do will be to get 
you a decent dancing partner.” 

“A decent dancing partner!” she cried 
with amazement. 

“Oh, my dear, I hope you're not making 
the mistake of caring, are you? Take it 
from me that boy's no good.” 

“How do you know?” asked Georgie hotly 

“I have to know these things,” he an- 
swered again. “It’s my business. I know 
the dance-hall type. I know men, I tell you, 
and I know a chorus man when I see one. 
You'll shake him some day so you may as 
well shake him now.” 

“He isn’t like what you say,” she cried. 
“He isn't like you and the rest of them. He 
doesn’t care just about my looks. He loves 
me!” 

Ryder looked at her, sitting hunched up in 
his characteristic pose, fat, dark, swart, his 
appraising, greedy eyes on her, a sort of an 
epitome of Broadway, had she known it, 
Broadway that knows so much and so little, 
that knows so supremely the value of beauty 
in women. 

“He loves me, not my looks,” repeated 
Georgie, leaning across the table. “If I lost 
my looks he’d love me just the same — he 
loves nie i 

“If you lost your looks, watch him beat 
it,” said Ryder, letting her feel his force. 
“Your looks and you — what's the differ- 
ence, my dear? : You are your looks.” 

“I'm not!” cried Georgie. “Tm not! 
I'm different! I don’t want the things you 
think I want.” 

“Oh yes, you do,” said Ryder. “There's 
some things everyone wants—love and 
money and power — put ‘em in any order 
you like. And I'm not going to have you 
hampered with that fellow. Support him if 
you want to — it’s not my affair, but I won't 
have any business with him.” 

Georgie rose to her feet. She stood flam- 
ing at Ryder; her anger was beautiful as leap- 
ing fire. 

“Then you can’t have me!” she cried. “I 
won't dance without him! I won't have any- 
thing to do with you without him!” 

Ryder looked at her with amazement and 
admiration. 

“Do you know what you are throwing 
down?” he asked her. 

“Yes, I know!” cried Georgie. “I know 
all about it, and I don’t want it!” She was 
magnificent in her defiance. She left him 
with shining eyes, borne like a ship on the 
torrent of her own indignation and anger. 

He sat there watching her, sure in his 
certainty that she would return to him. 

“Well,” Harry asked her, as they got into 
their taxi, “it wasn’t so bad, was it? He 
didn’t try to eat you?” 

But here all Georgie’s inner bitterness over- 
whelmed her and she sobbed: 

“IT wish you'd take me away! I wish we'd 
get married — and you'd just go to work! 
I'd live on ar thing!” 

He held her close. 

“Hush,” he said, “hush, Georgie — dar- 
ling. What's the matter — what's upset 
you so?” 

“Oh,” she sobbed again. “Oh — he 
said you only liked me because I'm pretty!” 

“You're beautiful— you're one of the 
most beautiful girls in New York.” 

At this her weeping only redoubled. His 
uncomprehending answer had stricken her, 
and to his: “Why, Georgie — Georgie, pull 
yourself together! Remember our act!” she 
only wept the more, drawing herself away 
from him to the far corner of the seat, sob- 
bing unrestrainedly, desolation and disap- 
pointment in every line of her. 

Then suddenly there was a grinding of 
wheels and a crashing of splintered glass. 


Their taxi stopped. People came running, 
and drivers were swearing at each other. 
But above the confusion came Harry’s voice 
sharp with anxiety; the light from the street 
penetrated into the cab; he peered into her 
face: 

“My God!” he said. “Your face is 
streaked with blood! Let me see what it’s 
done to you!” 

So for a moment they peered at each other, 
he dabbling at her with his handkerchief, she 
staring at him with incredulous horror, as he 
chattered on: 

“Where's the cut — where is it? What's 
it done to you? Oh, here it is — it’s nothing 
but a scalp wound up under your hair. It 
won't show—it won't ever show — it’s 
nothing but a little bit of a cut! My God! 
What a narrow escape hi 

A policeman had taken the numbers, and 
their taxi went on, while Harry continued 
gabbling into Georgie’s terrible silence: 

“Oh, thank goodness — thank heavens 
Georgie! It’s a'‘l right —don’t be fright- 
ened — you're not really hurt — dear, beau- 
tiful Georgie!” 

And still she was silent, and still in the 
intensity of his relief he did not notice the 
quality of it. She sat withdrawn from him, 
drowned in the bitterness of her disillusion 
plunged in such deep waters that his en- 
treaties were powerless to reach her. 


. 

2 GPEAk to me, Georgie — what's the mat- 

ter?” he urged, frightened at last by her 
silent anguish. Her pride had gone from her; 
she sat drooping, younger than he had ever 
seen her, like a child unable to find words for 
her grief. So, finally, he too lapsed into 
silence and sat anxious, watching, and then 
words welled up in her more bitter than tears: 

“Why — what Ryder said about you was 
right. You don't —care for me — you 
don’t love me!” 

Again her grief-stricken silence enfolded 
them. At last she spoke with desolation too 
great for bitterness or anger. 

“I wish to God it had been my face! I 
wish to God my face was so cut no one would 
look at it again! JI hate my face! I hate 
everything it means!” She spoke quietly 
with the weight of an awful concentrated 
conviction. 

“Why, Georgie,” he answered, striving to 
reach her. “Georgie — don’t! You don't 
know what you're saying.” He tried to put 
his arms about her. She shrank from him, 
put her hand up in a little gesture that spoke 
to him a thousand times more than any 
words could have done, so full it was of hor- 
ror. 

“TI don’t understand,” he faltered. 

“No,” she agreed listlessly. “No— 
how could you?”” How could she make him 
or any one understand that what she had 
wanted was love and comprehension, the 
chance to be tender and good. 

She sat there deeply withdrawn from him, 
her pride wilted, with something almost timid 
in her bearing, as though she were a lost and 
frightened child, looking out on some land- 
scape terrifying in its unfamiliarity. She 
had been living in a land of illusion, and 
Harry had opened the door of reality by one 
word. He had always loved her for her looks, 
and now she understood the monstrous fact 
that since they had been in New York her 
looks had come to mean to him money, suc- 
cess; that through her looks he could get the 
things in life that he wanted, and have her 
and her affection thrown into the bargain. 
Just what her looks meant —- their actual 
market value in terms of round dollars, Ryder 
had pointed out to her. She had never 
known it before; vaguely she had gathered 
that they had a value. She thought it was 
luck and Harry’s dancing that had gotten 
them their position which enabled them to 
live. Now she knew the reason. 

“Well,” she thought to herself, “why 
not?” With her thoughts, her pose altered. 
She wasn't a frightened little girl any more. 
Why shouldn't she take the things that life 
had to give her — money, she did not sneer at 
that; and power — she was too young to know 
what that meant; it was too removed from 
the things she had wanted in life, but she 
liked the triumphant sound of it. 

She got out of the taxi and walked along, 
her head up, forgetting Harry, unconscious 
of him. She had left him behind her as she 
had left Dennisport, with swift and clean 
decision, no vain regret. 

Once inside she was the center of attention. 
She had forgotten that the blood had 
streamed down on her face and had dried 
there. Harry was explaining what had hap- 
pened, She sat there remote, withdrawn 
from all of them, very proud, very beautiful. 
Harry approached her timidly, trying to re- 
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establish himself, but her level polite answers 
that had in them neither anger nor pain 
him on the footing of a stranger. He couldn’t 
pass by her glittering indifference. He Was 
powerless to wound her or to arouse her jg 
any way. She had drawn around her the 
hardness with which she had learned to pro- 
tect herself as a girl. It was there, a shinj 
impregnable barrier, and behind jt sat 
at looking dry-eyed at her shattered 
ife. 

“No good man,” she thought, “will eye 
want to marry me,” unconsciously quoting 
her grandmother's words. She remembered 
a fairy tale of her youth, where the enchanted 
princess was allowed everything except some 
living playmate; no bird, no furry com. 
panion, no other child, nothing that she 
could love. “I am like that,” she thought 
“T can have all the other things.”’ She didn't 
pity herself; she accepted her fate. 

Then across her iron mood came the sound 
of Bruno’s violin. It quivered through her 
like a light through darkness. It lighted up 
her spirit, and suddenly she knew that she 
would never go to Ryder. She wanted 
peace; she wanted quiet; she wanted cui. 
ously enough the one person in the world 
who hated her beauty as she hated it, the 
one person who had always known that it 
stood between her and life. The vision of 
her grandmother's shop came to her, dark 
like the inside of a dusky cave, with its 
lozenges of shining green and red, the gloom 
lighted up by sudden flashes of scarlet and 
orange cloth, and its opulent flowers, and 
outside the village street and the long line of 
gray wharves, every two houses framing pic. 
tures of the sea; the clean salt air, and her 
grandmother's sharp voice and her ineor- 
ruptible hatred of Georgie’s looks. Bruno's 
music told her all of this. 

A fierce hatred flamed in Georgie for this 
place and all that it meant. A sudden fear 
flashed through her heart —- almost, Broad- 
way had “gotten” her; that was what her 
surrender to Ryder meant. Almost it had 
cut her away from Bruno. She had seen its 
glitter and had walked toward it. 

She looked at her watch. She would yet 
have time to catch the midnight train. She 
did not dare to stay. She had been too near 
the surrender of the line she wanted. There 
wasn't time even to say good-bye to Bruno. 


HE sound of his violin had swept away all 

ker resentment and had made her see 
things clearly. Forever she would want only 
one thing; forever she would always hate the 
things that Ryder offered her in exchange. 
She knew that he would understand, and 
curiously, she knew, too, that her grand- 
mother would understand without words 
why she came back. 

In a note to Bruno she told him only the 
bare facts; her face was cut; she had left 
Harry; she was going home. 

When she arrived in the early morning 
her grandmother was opening the shop. A 
ray of sunlight pierced through the gloom and 
fell on the flowers. The wind blew fresh 
from the harbor. 

At the sight of things so familiar, so 
homely, the shop, cluttered and as superim- 
posed with memories as an attic, and her 
grandmother a fit guardian for this place. . . . 
at each homely, remembered detail, Georgie’s 
pride broke. She threw herself into her 
grandmother's arms and tears flowed over 
her. 

“Oh, I’m so tired!” she cried. 
tired!” 

The old woman folded Georgie in her arms. 

“Of course you be —of course you be!” 
she said, patting her. “Come here, and 
rest, Georgie.” 

As they sat in the shop between the infre- 
quent customers she told the story to her 
grandmother. The old antagonism between 
them was healed. She alone unders' 
that Georgie’s beauty was a veil between 
Georgie and the world, a barrier between her 
and life. 

Her story of bitter disappointment and 
defeat was shot through with the memory 
Bruno’s music and Bruno's kindness al 
understanding. She wanted to talk to him 
and to hear his voice consoling her. Am 
then, as though in answer to her wish, his 
groping figure was silhouetted against the 
bright oblong of the door. She sprang to 
him. 

He passed his hand over her face. . 

= Don't mind about it, Georgie,” he said. 
“T came as soon as I could — instead of wnt; 
ing. ‘Things like that don’t matter to me. 
And she knew he had come to console her for 
her defeat as he saw it, and that he and all 
that he was belonged to her, since the barrier 
of her beauty could not exist for him. 


“T'm so 
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Health is the greatest of all human assets 


ITHOUT good health we cannot 
enjoy life, nor can we earn a liveli- 


hood. 


Dyspepsia and other mild forms of indi- 
gestion may be the stepping stones to un- 
dermining the health of a man or woman. 


For any mild form of indigestion, I have 
never found anything that so generally 
gives relief as does my Onginal Pepsin 


Chewing Gum. 
SSR Bima 
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Beware of 
tender, inflamed gums 





properly care for your 
gums Here is the ex 
planaiior 


As you age the body 
tissues naturally relax 
You see this tissue-loos- 
eningin the neck. It goes 
on m your gums, too 
As you grow older your 
gums shrink below the 
normal gum line 
Through lack of care 
they become spongy and 
inflamed. Then you 
have Pyorrhea (Riggs 
Disease). Four out of 
five people over forty 
have Pyorrhea. And 


many under forty, also. 
Don't let a tender 
um spot develop. 


hese tender spots 
breed disease germs 
which enter the system 
through tiny openings 
—mfecting the jomts 
or tonsils—or causing 
other ailments. Im 
mediately get Forhan's, 
which positively pre- 
vents Pyorrhea if used 
in time and used con- 
sistently. Forhan’s 
tones the gums and 
hardens them. They 
in turn keep the teeth 
healthy. Brush your 
teeth with Forhan’s. 
Ie cleans them 
scientifically— keeps 
them white and 
clean. 

















If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
Start using Forhan’s 


immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 


We and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


FORHAN CO. 
200 6th Ave.. N.Y. 


100 SLIPPING? 


Are you losing your gri your abil 
a to DO things, io inahe any prog- 
ess in your business or even to make 
pened in your present position? If 
you wake up in the morning tired 
before you begin the day, with your 
back aching, your digestion out of 
order, your nerves frazzled, your 
brain befogged, Don't let your- 
self slip any further: there's no 
toboggan slide so rapid as the road 
down to chronic ill health and the 
consequent loss of all enjoyment in 
life 


GET A GRIP ON YOURSELF 








“ARE 


Don't wait a single day before tak 
ing steps to rid yourself of the ail- 
ments of bad habits that will be 
millstones about your neck as long 
as you live, if you don't free your 
self from them. When a man is on 
the limited for the scrap heap, every 
day counts; what is easy today will 
be a heap harder tomorrow, almost 
iepoaatnl if you wait too long 


YOU CAN DO IT 


health, 





goneroey 


You can have renewed vitality; strength, 
energy, all that makes life worth living, if you throw 
away all druggist’s dope and take hold of yourself in 


the right way 


V’'LL SHOW YOU HOW 


I have shown the way out to thousands of men who 
knew they were losing thei: grip on things through in 
digestion, constipation, biliousness and other ail- 
ments; I have shown them how to gain the energy 
and strength of will to break off bad habits they knew 
were undermining their constitutions, how to build 
up and strengthen their vital organs, develop their 
muscles, and make live, active red-blooded, forceful 
MEN of themselves again 

My book, "Prometion and Conservation of, Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy," will show you how 
they did it: how YOU can do for yourself what 
they did for themselves, ina simple, easy, natural 
way. Send for a copy IT’S FREE. Enclose three 2c 
Stamps to cover postage and packing and I'l) mail it 
to you at once 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 


915 Strongfort Institute Newark, N. J. 














“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES” UNSIGHTLY 


SENO FOR BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS OF WEN WITH 
ano witrour THE PERFECT LEG FORMS 


PERFECT SALES CO., 140 N. May- 
field Ave., Dept. L Chicago, lil, 


YORRHEA, witha 


premature loss of 
teeth, is almost m 


evitable if you do not 













































Why Not Call It By Its Right Name? 


|Continued from page 24| 





those who have nothing to seize the property 
of those who have something. Historically, 
Lenine talks about “the continuity of history 
manifest in revolutions.” He says the first 
revolution was against kings; the second revo- 
Intion against nobles; the third revolution 
against the landed gentry, when the middle 
classes came into power; and now comes the 
final revolution of the lower classes, the pro- 
letariat revolution, to overthrow the middle 
In the former revolution, when the 
middle classes gained their power, they cut off 
the head of Charles I. of England, and of 
Louis XVI. of France; and now the Bolshe- 
vist crowd propose to dethrone, and if neces- 
sary behead, the middle classes. 

In terms of ethics, Bolshevism is the 
thronement of God, and the repudiation of 
law, order and justice. It takes the tyranny 
of the old dethroned kings, emperors, and 
ezars and carries their crimes up to infinity. 
In actual life it is the enthronement of brute 
force, guided by passion, hate and _ lust, 
moving toward chaos, and without any court 
to which the sufferer can appeal. Never 
before in history has the intelligent class, 
the law-obeying class, the class that repre- 
sents fair play and justice, kindness, industry, 
and good will, been attacked and arrested 
without charge, shot without trial, merely 
because they had saved up something by 


lasses 


de- 


industry and thrift against sickness and 
| old age. The testimony of Ambassador 
| Francis, of Madame Breshkovsky, of Swed- 


| 


and consult a dentist | 


ish, Danish and English diplomats, who suc- 
ceeded in escaping; of the Russian fugitives 
and refugees, who found it as difficult to 
| escape from Russia as the allied prisoners 
from the German prison camps, is_ that 
Russia has become a kind of Vesuvius, a 
fiery crater boiling with hate, greed, lust 


| and cruelty. 








| they desired, drove away. 





The little Mother of the Revolution, Ma- 
dame Breshkovsky, who succeeded in escap- 
ing, tells us that the cruelty and tyranny of 
the agents of the Czar were as nothing com- 
pared to the bloody crimes of Lenine and 
Trotzky. Once the revoiution was to over- 
throw the autocracy of the Czar and secure 
an elective parliament, but the Bolshevist 
leaders have substituted for the autocracy 
of one family the autocracy of a class, and 
that class the lowest one, and have denied 
the right of suffrage to the middle classes, the 
landowners and the professional classes. 
The Bolsheviki have killed most of the 
owners of great estates, and divided up 
the pastures and meadows, the houses and 
barns, the herds and flocks. In the villages 
they assembled the shopkeepers, lawyers, 
manufacturers and bankers, with the women 
who happened to have title deeds to a 


house and garden, and shot them. Armed 
with machine-guns, they looted cities like 
Petrograd and Warsaw and Kiev. During 


one week they looted one street, and lived 
upon the accumulated spoil; the second week 
they put machine-guns in another street, at 
points sometimes two miles distant, with 
machine-guns at the cross streets, shut the 
inhabitants of that long street in their 
homes, then went along with huge military 
wagons, stripped the houses of rugs, furs, art 
treasures, and selecting such young women as 
Within sixteen 
months, Petrograd, that was a city of two 
millions, now has five hundred thousand peo- 
ple. The great suburban residential sections 
are in ruins. Large stores on the principal 
streets of Petrograd stand open, the snow 
lying thick in the aisles, the floors often cov- 
ered a foot deep with ruined goods. The 
photographs of these ruined Russian towns, 
brought out by Russian exiles and fugitives, 
resemble in a striking way the looted towns of 
northern France after the Germans had fled. 

The defenders of the Bolsheviki liken the 
Soviet to the old New England town meet- 
ing. They assert that the Soviet is composed 
of peasant delegates in the villages, and 


| factory workers in the towns; they insist that 
| the New Republic of 1917 failed to break 
| up the estates and distribute the land to the 
| poor. 


On the other hand, the Russian Bol- 
shevist government has issued documents 
and decrees which fill a small volume, and 
these decrees expressly disfranchise persons 


| using hired servants, persons living on their 


interest upon investments or income from fac- 
tories or farms, persons who act as merchants 
buying at wholesale and selling at retail, with 
all persons who belong to churches and receive 
pay. The Bolshevist decrees abolish in- 


heritance by law or will, and upon the death | 


of the inventor, manufacturer, or farmer 


everything that he has saved becomes the | 


property of the Bolshevist Soviet. But how 
does the Bolshevist régime work? If any 
one knows its practical workings certainly 
Gorky should. After one year of Bolshevism, 
Gorky testifies: “In 
dead. The Russian people have lost all 
sense of right and wrong. ‘Pillage whatever 
there is to pillage,’ is the motto. Churches, 
museums, shops and stores are robbed. 
Every Bolshevik shares in the spoil. The 
Red Guards shoot without trial any one 
whom they suspect.” 

Out of the mouth, therefore, of this leader 
of Russian thought Bolshevism stands con- 
victed before the civilized world. 

Nothing illustrates the Bolshevist spirit 
better than the statement of the Russian 


refugees who finally reached Switzerland. 
They tell us about bankers, manufacturers, 
merchants, lawyers, university professors, 


the frail and slender upper-class women, 
working in the fields, sweeping the streets, 
carrying away garbage, driven under the 
lash of an ignorant and vulgar guard, who is 
not afraid to shoot down one of his victims 
to terrorize the res® Manufacturers who 
have given a lifetime to the invention of their 
tools and the building of their plants are 
clothed in rags and go through the alleys 
looking for a stray crust in a garbage pail. 
Even Tolstoi’s house was louted by the very 
people to whom he had given his life. For 
years Tolstoi wore the peasant’s robe, and 
lived in the simplest way, that he might save 
every penny to help the people, and now these 
very peasants have turned upon his family, 
seized his estate, looted his home, and com- 
mitted unspeakable crimes upon the persons 
of some of Tolstoi’s oldest friends and rural 
neighbors. 

In his fight with Apollyon, passing be- 
tween two smoking mountains, Greatheart 
saw a furnace door open, and flames gush 
forth with poisoned gases that killed all 
pilgrims who passed that way. And after 
listening to and reading the testimony of a 
group of young Russian refugees, whose 
story we heard in the Russian Refugees’ 
Home in Berne, Switzerland, last September, 
one’s conclusion is that the Bolshevist lead- 
ers, Trotzky and Lenine, have opened a door 
that leads into hell itself! 

Full understanding of Bolshevism is possi- 
ble only through a detailed knowledge of its 
workings in practical life. The testimony of 


Russia, conscience is | 


some of our escaped Americans and of certain | 


English nurses and physicians, who were in 
Petrograd, makes clear the failure of this 
ignorant and criminal group. 

During the war between Russia and Japan, 
the government erected several large military 
hospitals. One of these hospitals contained 
two thousand beds. At the time of the 
abdication of the Czar the hospitals were 
crowded with wounded soldiers. A few 
months later, after the second revolution, 
the Bolsheviki took charge of that hospital. 
They deposed the head surgeon, and all the 
specialists in charge of the various wards, who 
were experts on bone surgery, on nervous 
troubles, and on fevers. Then the question 
came up as to who would have charge of the 
hospital. The head scrubman claimed that 
he had had a very hard time and very low 
wages, and finally the Bolshevist crowd, with 
their long beards, dirty clothes, unwashed and 
filthy persons, a group composed of one hun- 
dred ignorant soldiers, sailors, peasants and 
newly-released criminals, put the head scrub- 
man in charge of that hospital, and other crea | 
tures in charge of the different wards, that ea | 
might have their turn at high salaries. Two | 
or three days later, when the nurses and | 
physicians were preparing for flight, these 
wounded soldiers began to realize that the 
head scrubman, who could neither read nor 
write, actually supposed that to take the 
place of the chief surgeon all he had to do | 
was to tie tightly a hemp cord around a 
man’s leg and then saw it off, and in their 
terror and alarm, on finding that the nurses 
and physicians had disguised themselves 
and fled, these sick and wounded soldiers 
at midnight crept on their hands and knees 
down the corridors and out into the night, 
to escape from certain death, at the hands 
of ignorant Bolsheviki. 

Several thousand Russian fugitives and 
representatives of various countries have | 
now escaped from the Russian whirlpool 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 


corns or calluses so 
they lift off 


4} 


Apply a few drops of 
Freezone upon a touchy 
corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of 
pain. 











Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 


hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 


Freezone on your dresser and never 


let a corn ache twice. 


Tiny bottle costs few cents 
at drug stores—anywhere 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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These leaders have given their 


of anarchy. ! 
have been subjected to cross- 


stimony, , 
seagaination, and the plain truth has been 
separated from what may be the truth but 


has not been fully proved. One of these 
Russian refugees, who is an ardent believer 
in representative government, and assisted 
in fashioning the Russian constitution on 
the basis of our American government, has 
given oul a detailed statement about a 
manufacturer Whose plants are in Petrograd 
and Moscow. This business man is of 
English birth. Many years ago he was a 
clerk in the Ambassador's office, and resigned 
his position to start a little manufacturing 
plant. He manufactured farming  imple- 
ments and built up two plants that furnished 
work for several thousand laborers. In No- 
vember of 1917 the Bolsheviki seized the 
factory and a mob surrounded his house. 
They swarmed into his hall, crowded his 
sitting-room and parlor, and told him that the 
house belonged to them, that their muscle 
labor had created his plant, and that they 
wished to take possession of his home as 
their clubhouse. Several ignorant peasants 
moved in and took charge. They put his 
wife and children into the garret, but per- 
mitted this English woman the use of her 
kitchen for two hours each day. 

Then the Bolsheviki seized his deposits 
at the bank, took charge of all promissory 
notes, threw out the foremen and experts in 
the shops; who had been carefully trained; 
reduced the working day from ten hours to 
six, started the factory at nine in the morning 
and closed it at twelve, took two hours for 
dinner and a good time, started the machinery 
again at two o'clock and closed the works 
at five. Having nearly halved the hours of 
labor, they voted themselves first double and 
then quadruple wages. When this Russian 
exile escaped, the Bolsheviki had been run- 
ning the factory for nearly a year. During 
that time the tools had gone to pieces, 
through bad workmanship the factory had 
lost its prestige, no customers could be found 
who would buy the products, all the money 
belonging to the firm that had been paid 
over to the Bolsheviki by the bankers under 
duress was gone, the factory was reduced 
toa mere shell, and the Bolshevist workmen 
were starving. Meanwhile, realizing that 
they had killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg, they denied to this inventor 
and manufacturer, with his family, the right 
to return to England. Witnesses seem to 
agree that this event is typical of this ré- 
gime of anarchy and lawlessness. 


The Nationalization of Women 


For a long time thoughtful men, and 
widely traveled, denied all rumors as to the 
nationalization of women. Now the testi- 
mony of Russian refugees, of Ambassador 
Francis, of witnesses called before the 
Swedish Commission as well as those of 
Berne and Paris, have rendered doubt and 
denial no longer possible. Many copies of 
the proclamations issued by the council of 
the Bolsheviki in divers Russian towns and 
cities have been published. One proclama- 
tion, signed by the head of the Soviet, 
notifies the head of the military for his little 
town of less than ten thousand people to 
cause sixty girls and young women to be 
registered with the officers of the Soviet for 
the personal use of the soldiers in charge of 
the town. In the proclamation posted by 
the Soviet on the door of the city hall of 
Soutow, there are twenty-two separate pro- 
visions, out of which seven are revelatory of 
the other fourteen: 

1. From March Ist the right to possess 
women having reached the ages of seventeen 
to thirty-two is abolished. 

2. The age of women is to be determined 
by a birth certificate or the testimony of 
witnesses, 

4. The former owner may retain the right 
of using his wife without awaiting his time. 

5. In case of resistance of the husband he 
shall forfeit the right of the former para- 


6. All women according to this decree are 
exempted from private ownership and are 
the property of the whole nation. 

9. Male citizens have the right to use 
Women not oftener than three times a week 
for three hours, observing the rules specified 


ne 


‘All. those refusing to recognize and 
~ — = be proclaimed ene- 

ie and counter-anarchists, 
be held 


to the severest responsi- 


as is now conceded that the interior towns 
, Cities of Russia have gone over to this 
mn of women. But when the 


family falls all institutions fall with it. In 
the dawn of history polygamy may have 
increased the number of hwaan animals, 
but if polygamy gave us the race monogamy 
gave us civilization. In destroying the 
family, therefore, Bolshevism is turning 
Russia into a vast barnyard for human cattle 


Bolshevism in This Country 


T is a matter of grief and shame to all 

Americans that Trotzky, the Russian 
Jew, first attracted the attention of German 
agents by his anarchistic meetings in New 
York. Thousands of business men walking 
through Madison Square have seen Trotzky 
standing on his soap-box, teaching the 
rankest treason against this government, urg- 
ing his hearers to overthrow the republic 
and substitute the I. W. W. seizure of all 
property whatsoever. As early as 1915 he 
seems to have been in conference with cer- 
tain German-Americans who we now know 
were paid German agents and who are now 
fugitives from this country. In 1916 the 
English Government, through their secret 
service, discovered certain German letters 
addressed to Trotzky, and at that time they 
laid bare the whole plot to ruin Russia. The 
British and French governments promptly 
petitioned Washington not to permit 
Trotzky and his thirty associates to sai! 
for Germany, but in spite of every protest 
the government in Washington not only 
gave passports to Trotzky and his thirty 
friends but to four hundred and fifty more 
of his followers. As soon as he received his 
passports a farewell meeting of German and 
Russian anarchists and American I. W. W. 
men and women was arranged, and _ this 
meeting was actually held at a German hall 
in the Bronx on March 26, 1917. 


Trotzky’s Charge 


In his farewell address Trotzky gave his 
hearers this charge: 

“I want you people here to organize and 
keep organizing in this country, in order that 
we may be able to overthrow this dirty rotten 
Government of the United States. I am going 
back to Russia to overthrow the Government 
there and stop this war with Germany.” 

A report of Trotzky’s speech was sent to 
Washington and a charge of treason against 
Trotzky was made. Nevertheless, the next 
week Trotzky and his followers took their 
passports down to the steamer and sailed 
for Russia, to overthrow a government that 
at that moment was friendly with the United 
States. One of the first things that Trotzky 
and Lenine did after overthrowing the Rus- 
sian Republic was to seize over $100,000,000, 
sending millions of it to Sweden, to start a 
Bolshevist movement there, while other mil- 
lions were started toward Switzerland in the 
hope that this money could be transferred to 
Mexico and so to Trotzky’s friends in the 
United States. 

No explanation can be more naive than 
that of Lenine and Trotzky. “For every 
million rubles spent in sowing seeds of the 
Bolshevist movement, we will get ten millions 
and a hundred millions back so soon as the 
proletariat can be made to see that all the 
property owned by the middle class belongs 
to us. All money spent in propaganda will 
be returned to us by revolution, and one 
hundredfold!”” 

In New York we have nine anarchistic 
newspapers, with a circulation of six hundred 
thousand. We have half a million people 
in this city who cannot converse in our 
language, and four million more who are 
either foreign-born or the children of foreign- 
born parents. They herd in their own sec- 
tion, speak their foreign language, read in 
their own papers these anarchistic §state- 
ments, and the reason why the Bolsheviki 
and the I. W. W. give their money so freely 
to this propaganda work is that Trotzky has 
convinced them that for every dollar they 
spend in preparing for their revolution they 
will receive in return ten dollars or one hun- 
dred in the form of loot. Therefore, “Throw 
down. your spade and buy a gun.” 

But why should the anarchists, the I. W. 
W., and the radical socialists want to start 
a Bolshevist revolution in this country? 
The American working-man now, enjoys 
four times the average yearly income of the 
other nations of the world. Russia, Siberia, 
and anarchistic Germany to-day eat crusts, 
wear rags, and even before the War had 
had only one-quarter of the good things 
enjoyed by the people of this country. If 
the working people of Europe eat cheese 
and rye bread, with meat twice a week, the 
foreigner, working in a coal mine or steel 
plant of the United States, has meat twice 
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The Service of 
Thermos 
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is familiar to our 
returning heroes. 
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HERMOS, itself a veteran of 
the Great War, welcomes the 
home-coming men with all 

the warmth of its innermost soul. 

It saw service side by side with 
them over there—and it will see 
many more years of service and 
companionship with them in their 
peaceful occupations over here. 

What an extra hot drink or 
morsel means in a moment of 
emergency—what an ice-cold sup 
means to parched lips—Thermos 
has demonstrated. 

At home and in business— at 
work and at play—-Thermos serves 
you right—food or drink, hot as it 
should be and cold as it can be. 
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Awarded Grand Prize at all 
International Expositions 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 West 31st Street, 
New York City. 


Factories, Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 
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Hudson River by Dayli 
Each turn discloses new views of rolling hills and towering mountains. Each mile 


of river-shore presents a more delightful picture. Through service between 
New York and Albany as well as ideal one-day outings. Daily including Sun- 


day. Season opens May 24th. 
Desbrosses Street Pier 


Hudson River Day Line New York City 
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Your Child’s Education 


The future of your boy or girl depends 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


What every young ma 
Every young woman should 
$1 00 What every young husband and 
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very largely on the school you select for 
him. McClure’s School Directory will 
put you in touch with schools and col- 





leges equipped to develop the fullest 





moral, mental and physical capacities. of 


your son and daughter. 
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Frederick L. Collins, President of McClure Publications 


E were sitting before the fire in the 

“Y” hut at Brest Bud and Bill 

and I. Our pipes were lighted, 

and down inside us there was a 

warm, comfortable feeling, even though the 
eternal French rain was beating down outside 
For we were due to sail in a few days to the 


most wonderful place in the world home! 


“Well, men,” said Bud, knocking his 
ashes on the heel of his hob-nailed shoe, 
“what's the first thing we're going to do 


» the States? 

home!” Bill an- 
d emphatn ally I nodded approval 
“We're all going to do that, of course I 
uz get home,” persisted Bud 


when we get back t 
Go home ind «stay 


nouncs 


mean after 
“Well, 


drawled Bill deliberately, as he 


leaned back in | chair and watched the 
smoke rings ascend, uncurl slowly, and dis- 
uppear, “the first thing I'll do is take a week 


fF and my 


smoking tobacco I can 


last month's pay and buy all the 

Phen I'm just going 

to sit back and fire up the old pipe and smoke 
ind Oh, Boy! how I'll enjoy it! 

‘You said it!’ Bud chimed in “Do you 
remember, Bill, when we were in rest billets 
n the Teul se 
tor after our 
first go at the 
trenches? Cold, 
clammy eld 
stables they 
were and not a 
cygarette um the 
whole outfit. sO 
we tossed up, 
and you and | 
were elected to 
walk six miles 
to the nearest 

inteen to 
bring back the 
smokes.’ Six 
rotten muddy 
miles, and we 
log tired al 
ready. And 
when we got 
there, they told 
us they didn’t 


have a bit’ of 
tobacco in the 
plac e! So we 


sits dow n, 
plumb down 
und out, to rest 
up betore start- 
ng back, won- 
dering what 
that gang back 


1 billets Was 








soothing cigarette between 
their lips than to tell the 
stretcher-bearers where 
they were hit; of the whit« 
figures lying on the hos- 
pital cots forgetting their 
pain as they inhaled good 
old American tobacco — a 
breath of home; of the 
grim, khaki figures crouch- 
ing on the fire-step of the trench 
waiting for the whistle to send 
them over the top—how cigar- 
ettes soothed their strained nerves 
and made the hell they were about 
to go through seem not so bad 
after all 

How fine it would be, I thought, 
to meet face to face some of the 
people who were behind the move- 
ment that supplied the fighting 
men with tobacco and to thank 
them personally for the pleasure 
their efforts had brought me and 
my pals and thousands of other 
soldiers in a country where pleasures were 
few. I looked at the familiar cartoon of 
“smokes” I had received from the Red 
Cross “Our Boys In France Tobacco 
Fund,” it was 
labelled 

So it hap 
pened thaf a 
week after I 
was discharged 
from the service 
I walked into 
the office of the 
‘Our Boys In 
l’rance Tobacco 
Fund” in New 
York City. I 
met the big- 
hearted men 
who started the 
Fund to keep 
the fighting men 
in France sup- 
plied with 
**smokes.’”’ 
rhey told me 


the inspiring 
story of how 
$415,000 was 
contributed by 
patriotic Amer- 
icans. Iam go- 
ing to sketch the 
story for you: 
The idea of a 
fund of nation- 
wide propor- 
tions to supply 
tobacco to 
American sol- 
diers overseas 
sprang out of 
the desire of 
members of the 


going to say to Edwin Brown, Manager of Supplies McCuvre staff 
is when we to do something 
blew in empty handed. Just then in rattles an for the personal comfort of each embattled 


old ‘flivver,” and a Red Cross man. ‘Smokes, 
and get ‘em! Did we make a 
Oh, Boy! We just 
naturally took his whole load away from him 
And when we got back, the whole company 
wanted to kiss us for joy 

We all puffed away in silence a while, and 
I wondered if Bud and Bill were thinking 
of the same things I was: Of the wounded 
in No Man's Land, more anxious to get a 


bovs'! ( ome 
live for that fellow 


Yank. It was A. Blaikie Dick, of the Mc- 
CLURE organization, who first suggested such 
a Fund when America entered the war. It 
met with enthusiastic approval from the of- 
ficers of McCuiure Publications. “Our Boys 
in France Tobacco Fund” became an instant 
reality. Frederick L. Collins and Mr. Arthur 
5. Moore, respectively president and treasurer 
of McC.iure's, promptly offered office space, 
postage, and clerical help for the Fund gratis. 


An American Fighting 
the Closing Chapter of this McClure- 
Inspired, Nationwide Movement to 


Maintain the Doughboys’ Morale! 






Daniel Henderson, Director of Publicity 


Mr. Dick con- 
sented to serve 
as General 
Manager. Dan- 
iel Henderson 
became Direc- 
tor of Publicity 
and Edwin 
Brown Manag- 
er of Supplies. 
These were all 
men with fami- 
lies and beyond 
the draft age. 
They felt a re- 
sponsibility 
toward the boys 
“going over” 
that led them 


to volunteer to 
serve without 
compensation 
for their ser- 
vices. 

The Secretary 
of War and the 
Secretary of the 
Navy gave their 
official endorse- 
ment of the 
Fund. Charles 
Hanson Towne, 
editor of Mc- 
Ciure’s, inter- 
ested himself in 
securing the 
endorsement of 
prom- 
inent 
men 
and 
the co-operation of leading authors 
and illustrators. Colonel Roose- 
velt sent instant encouragement in 
these words: “TI wish you all pos- 
sible success in your admirable 
effort to get our boys in France 
tobacco.” From scores of gov- 
ernors of states and from such 
eminent churchmen as Cardinal 
Gibbons, Rabbi Wise, and Lyman 
\bbott came letters of approval. 
Everybody was enthusiastically en- 
listed in the great task of supply- 
ing ““smokes”’ to soldiers. 

Through the months of the war 
the sponsors of the Fund toiled 
with unflagging zeal. A large share 
of the credit for the splendid show- 
ing made by the Fund goes to the 
four hundred newspapers that con- 
ducted individual campaigns on its 
behalf. From Alaska to Florida 
money poured in. Every cent was 
spent for tobacco for fighters. 

Major J. B. A. Fosburgh, of the 
Red Cross, declared: — “ Nothing 
which the Red Cross has supplied 
to our men has been so eagerly 
awaited, and so joyfully received, 
as tobacco, and the packages whi 
your Fund has furnished us have 








































A. Blaikie Dick, Manager of the Fund 


Arthur §. Moore, Treasurer of McClure Publications 
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A Laurel Leaf 


For“Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund” 
Man Writes 


unquestionably been of 
great value in stimulating 
the morale of our men by 
making them realize that 
the people at home are 
thinking of them, and also 
by furnishing the one ap. 
ticle which is most diff. 
cult to obtain in France. 
and which they 
probably most 
desire.” 

All told, 
$415,000 we're 
collected by 
“Our Boys in 
France Tobacco 
Fund” and ex. 
pended for to 
bacco for our 
men Overseas, 
Of this amount, 
The Providence 
Journal raised 
$94,757, and to 
this publication 
was awarded 
the silver cup 
donated by the 
International 
Silver Company 
of New Yok 
the newspaper 
contributing the 
largest amount 
to the Fund. 

In addition to 
the Providence 
Journal cup, one 
of similar value 
was awarded to 
the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal 
for raising the 
most money in 
the class of 
newspapers the circulation of which was under 
fifty thousand. This cup was donated by 
the Mount Vernon Silver Company of New 
York. ; 

The names of individuals and business con- 
cerns which generously assisted “Our Boys In 
France Tobacco Fund” with services and sup- 
plies will be printed in a later number of 
McC.ure’s. 

Since returning from overseas, thousands 
of doughboys, scattered from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, have written to the managers 
of “Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund” 
thanking them for their unstinting efforts in 
behalf of the soldiers’ comfort. It is in re 
sponse to the requests of these Yankee fighters 
that the photographs of the organizers of the 
Fund appear on this page. 
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< audience of over $500,000 intelligent 

ee readers provides an excellent field for 
on Jass small advertisers desiring to develop their 
soness by mail. This column can be used to make 
-o by mail or to draw inquiries for descriptive book- 
a and catalogues from which orders can be secured, 
Rate $ 2.50 a line with 1-6 off for 6 comsecutive inser- 
tioms. “Minimum space 4 lines. Maximum space 


10 lines. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


i al And Premium Buyers Guide 
= 4 beet band sources of supply. Alphabetic- 





oes ; ties to watches. 
fied, from advertising nov . 
ally claveather bindi $1. Postpaid. _Merchandisin: 


T 


Service Company. 309 Broadway, New York. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


5e ITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
MASE Us. a de veivet prints. Or send 6 — 
any size and 15c for 6 prints. poames ouryne, oanoke 
Photo Finishing Co. 222 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
a 
el ‘iim up to Post Card size devel- 
es | Lady "ioe or ¢ enlargement 8 x 10 your favorite 
ive _ Special introductory offer to show high 
uality work Associated Photo Company, Department 
sia. A, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


: HELP WANTED 


ents for Superior made- 

+. = y —— 
from kind. Make to Fo ou 
sell; AX — and collect. Outfit free. Get facts today. 
SUPERIOR RAINCOAT CO., Desk 46 Dayton, Ohio. 
eo , 18 or over, wanted immediately. U. S. 
eee pallens. ‘Commence $92 month. Vacations. 
Permanent Peace Positions. Write immediately 

for list. Franklin Institute, Dept. E-36, Rochester, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS—PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead: 
ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years 
ctice. Experienced, pereonal, conscientious ser- 
vice. Write for terms—Book free. Address, E.G. SIGGERS, 
Patent Lawyer, Suite 7, N. U. Building, Washington, D.C. 

Write tor Free Illustrated Guide Books 


PATENT “How To Obtain A Patent.” Send model 
or sketch and Geseription for free opin‘on of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms Victor J. Evans & Co., 750 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
PATENT-SENSE. ‘The book for Inventors and 
Manufacturers.” Free. Write Lacey & Lacey, 
647 F St. N. W., Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 
PATENTS If you have an invention write for 
'@ our Guide Book, “How To Get A 
— | ween or one ond Geseription and we 
v ve our nion as to its patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH 4& CO., Dept. &. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS: 200% PROFIT. Wonderful little article. Some- 
thing new; sells fike wildfire. Carry right in pocket. Write 
at once for freesample. Albert Mills, Mgr., 1327 American 
Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 

































































AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


FORDS run 34 miles per gallon with our 1919 carburetors. 
Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. Start easy any 
weather. Increased power. Styles for all motors. Runs 
slow high gear, Attach yourself. ig profits for agents. 
Money back guarantee, 30 days trial. Air-Friction Car- 
buretor Co., 697 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio. 








Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner armor for auto tires, old or new. 
Prevent punctures and blowouts. Doubie tire mileage. 
Details free. American Accessories Co., Dept. 121, Cin- 
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18 Ways to Use 
a Tea-Kettle! 


See the announcement concerning a 
brand new idea in Aluminum Ware, on 
page 52 of this issue of McClure’s. 
Berkeley Sales Com 
45th Street "7 York 





18 W. 











-SEXOLOGY— 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Wan Should Have. 














a day, and everything else in like ratio. The 
condition of the people in 1913, in most of 
Europe, put over against that of the working 
classes in the United States, the same year, 
is like a desert put over against fountains, 
date palms and orchards. One can under- 


| stand a man’s anxiety to get rid of crusts 





and rags and bare feet, but why try to get 
rid of warm clothes, good food and the 
comforts of life? The anxiety to expel 
winter is universal, but why start a revolu- 
tion against summer, with its harvests of 
plenty against the winter? Speaking re- 
cently at a great steel plant, an interpreter 
translated my questions to a group of for- 
eigners; and their answers, as to what they 
thought of this country in comparison with 
Southeastern Europe, were most emphatic. 
“Here we have four dollars a day instead of 
forty cents in Europe, and for the first time 
in our lives we have plenty to eat and wear, 
and no worry in winter as to snow and 
cold because of no fire. Why, this country 
seems like paradise! It is better even 
than our dreams told us.” For those men, 
later on, therefore, to attempt to destroy 
what they have under the delusion that 
each revolutionist will live in a Fifth Avenue 
palace, is senseless stupidity, or a wicked 
crime. 

The outbreak of Bolshevism in this coun- 
try is an amazing and disquieting fact. 
Within a few weeks the police of twenty 
American cities have rounded up gangs of 
anarchists, I. W. W. leaders, and self-con- 
fessed Bolsheviki. Vast quantities of Bol- 
shevist literature have been scized and de- 
stroyed by the authorities. The burden of 
the speeches in their secret meetings in halls, 
where their guards at the door allow only 
those to enter whose allegiance to the Bolshe- 
vist cause is well known, is substantially 
this: “The United States is the richest 
country in the world, having two hundred and 
fifty billions of dollars. Let the working 
men throw away the spade and the hammer 
and buy a gun.” One of these speakers 
used this expression, “If you will follow me, 
before dark we will all be rich!” That 
anarchist was talking about organizing the 
working-men on Fifth Avenue at 12 o'clock 
into a mob to break in the plate-glass win- 
dows, loot the shops and stores, and carry 
away the spoil after the manner of the mob 
in Petrograd. 


Secret Instructions of Trotzky and 
Lenine to Their Bolshevist 
Agents in This Country 


The whole world was horrified, a short 
time ago, when the American Ambassador 
to Roumania discovered and sent to Wash- 
ington the instructions by the German Gov- 
ernment, directing their German agents how 
to break the capsules contaming the bacilli 


| of glanders upon hay and straw, so as to 


| women. 


communicate this incurable disease to ani- 
mals and then to Roumanian men and 
So dastardly were these instruc- 
tions that all men stood aghast. Now comes 
from Trotzky and Lenine a still more terrible 
document. The original is now in the hands 
of the head of the Ukrainian Staff. The 
document is called “‘General Instructions to 
the Bolshevik Agents in Every Country.” 
The paper was obtained through counter- 
espionage service. The original was trans- 
lated by Serge Persky, and the certified copy 
has just come to me through C. D. Wood, 
of fon Switzerland. Dr. Persky says: 
“At the beginning of November, 1918, at a 
private council held by Lenine, at which 
Trotzky, Joutkovsky, Radek, and Tchit- 
cherin took part, general instructions were 
drawn up for agents of the Soviets abroad, 
and were sent immediately by couriers.” 
The certified copy reads as follows: 


General Instructions 


hell — Tt. 





1. Support Chauvinist movements and 
national conflicts. 

2. Provoke agitation in order to bring 
about international conflicts. 

3. Make attacks on representatives of for- 
eign powers. 

4. Thanks to such action internal dis- 
orders and collision will be encouraged and 
agitation strengthened in the interest of the 
Social Democratic party. 

B.—Internal Politics 


1. Compromise the reputation, by no mat- 
ter what means, of influential men. 

2. Attack those in power. 

3. Provoke anti-governmental agitations. 

4. Stir up general and partial strikes. 

5. Destroy machinery and boilers. 


6. Spread propaganda literature. 


7. Collisions will be facilitated so that we 


can seize power. 
C.—In the Economic Domain 


1. Provoke and support railway strikes. 

2. Blow up bridges. 

3. Do everything possible to disorganize 
transportation. 

4. Hinder the shipment of wheat to the 
towns. 

5. Stir up financial difficulties. 

6. Inundate the market with false bank- 
notes. 


D. - Results 


1. These actions will bring about economic 
troubles which will lead to inevitable catastro- 
phies. 

2. Then the coup d'état will meet with the 
sympathy of the masses. 


E.—In the Military Domain 


1. Strong propaganda among the troops; 
stir up conflicts between officers and_sol- 
diers and provoke attacks upon superior 
officers. 


2. Blow up arsenals, bridges, railroads and | 


powder magazines. 

3. Seize shipments of raw materials des- 
tined for factories. 

4. In this way the complete confusion of 
the army will be brought about 
soldiers will adopt the workmen's program. 


F.—Search and Spying in Conformity With the 
Requirements of War Time 


1. Strategic search and spying in the army, 
in fortresses, exact estimate of armed forces 
and their morale. 

2. Tactical search and spying on the front 
and in the interior. 

3. Search and espionage in the navy, 
movements of squadrons, naval docks and 
bases. 


It is impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of this confidential document. It 
should be published by every newspaper in 
the United States and be made the subject 
of discussion by the press, the pulpit, and 
analyzed in the schoolroom. There are 
nine Soviets in Greater New York and they 
are being highly organized in all the large 
cities of this country. Germany’s plot to 
disrupt Mexico and bring on war between 
the two countries is as nothing in comparison 
with this plot of the Bolsheviki to foment 
strife, treason and riots in our native land. 


Are We Playing With Matches in a 
Powder Magazine? 
ETROGRAD, that is now a starving city 


of a half million people, instead of two 
millions of prosperous citizens of a year and 


a half ago, offers no alluring rewards to | 


American workers. New York over against 
the Petrograd of to-day is like an oasis over 
against a burning desert; like a family gath- 
ered round a blazing fireplace on a bitter 
January night over against travelers freezing 
to death in a snowstorm. When one thinks 
of this country he thinks of palm trees 
beside a fountain, while Russia is like a group 
of skeletons lying on a Sahara desert. In a 
generous mood the Republic has welcomed 
thousands of anarchists into our national 
house. Now the time has fully come to 
close up the offices of one hundred and forty 
foreign newspapers, and for the next twenty- 
five years permit no paper to be published 
in any language save our own. e time 
has also come to close all alien schools where 
a foreign language is taught to the children 
of aliens, who refuse to learn how to con- 
verse in English, who herd in their own quar- 
ter of the city and seek to carry forward in 
this country all those influences that will 
help overthrow our government. These 
aliens believe in firebrands, in bomb shells, 
and pistols. Our Republic is based upon 
intelligence, industry, obedience to law, and 
sound morals. But what this nation sows 
we shall reap. If we allow these anarchists 
to sow sparks of fire the rest of us will reap 
conflagrations. If we sow anarchy we will 
reap treason. If we sow the tares from the 
hands of Trotzky we will reap a black and 
cruel régime as in Russia. Every man who 
loves the Republic might well take this old- 
time prayer upon his lips: “Oh! that the God 
of our fathers, by His Almighty power, 
may hold back our nation from destruction 
for a few more perilous years, that all the 
people as patriots toward their country, 
scholars toward the intellect, obedient citi- 
zens toward their God, may learn, where are 
those paths that lead to the most of happi- 
ness, and the most of peace and prosperity.” 


and the , 








Crooked Spines 
Straightened! 





O matter how 

old you are: 

no matter 
what caused your affliction; no matter how 
many years you have suffered or how hope- 
less you believe your case to be, there is hope 
for you in the Philo Burt Method. 

Eminent specialists who have studied and 
treated spinal diseases and deformities for 
years are first astonished, then convinced and 
quickly become enthusiastic upon finding 
one success follow another when the Philo 
Burt Method is used. Ask us for the names 
of happy patrons right in your vicinity, 

A young woman who was bed-ridden 
at 26 with spinal tuberculosis after suf- 
fering for 20 years, is married, happy and 
perfectly strong and vigorous at 29, 

A boy of 8 was unable to walk or hold 
his head erect. After afew months every 
symptom disappeared and he waiks daily 
three miles to school. 

A man of 45, in cruel agony for six 
gears, epee over $3,000 in a Vain search 
for relief, Now works every day without 
the aid of any artificial support. 


FREE—30 Days’ Trial 


The Philo Burt Method is new and dif- 
ferent, not like anything you have tried. It 
has benefitted or cu over 30,000 sufferers 
from spinal trouble caused by tuberculosis, 
Pott’s disease, infantile paralysis, spinal men- 
ingitis, pleurisy, rheumatism, injuries, wrong 
sitting and standing postures, etc. Treat 
yourself at home. A 30-days’ trial costs you 
nothing; no obligations of any kind if it fails. 

The perfected Philo Burt Appliance will 
positively cure any case that is curable and 
straighten any crooked spine that can be 
straightened. It gives firmer and more 
natural support to the spine than any tortur- 
ing, unsanitary, old-style brace made of steel, 
iron, leather, plaster of paris, etc., and yet is 
as yielding, soft and comfortable as an ordi- 
nary corset, Goes on and off like a coat and 
cannot be detected underthe clothing. It not 
only relieves and strengthens but has accom- 
plished many amazing cures. Let us send 
you sworn proof, 

We especially invite skeptics to investi- 
gate. Write yourself or ask your doctor to 
do so. Send no money. Simply describe 
your case fully. Get our liberal offer and 
helpful book on spinal troubles absolutely 
free. Address today,— 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
212 Odd Fellows’ Temple, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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When answering advertisements 
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éMusic Lessons 
| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
> At Hom 


A Complet- Conservatory 

si \ ‘erful home study music lessons under 
teachers. 
and coach 


B M gre... meri and European 
Ht Bee. by Paderewski. Master teachers, guide 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplici and me 
Any Instrument or Voice {)2\:,{civs 
are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed 
—and we will send our FREE CATALOG cove 
all an courses, d N a 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5596 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, I 
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How to Test the 
Safety of Any 
Investment 


VERY Investor 
and study the 
for Investors.” 


should obtain 
“Questionnaire 


In this time of peace and readjustment 
there are three purposes for which 
the prudent and far-sighted investor 
should use as a guide. 


1) To assist in selecting the 
most desirable investment 
for funds now available. 


2) To obtain valuable informa- 
tion for future reference. 


(3) To test the stability of in- 
vestments made in the past. 


It may save you many dollars to 
read this free booklet before placing 
your funds. 


While our supply lasts, copy of the 
Questionnaire will be mailed without 
obligation on receipt of application. 
In order to aid us to give you the 
most intelligent service, write for this 
invaluable book today and mention 
by number which purpose especially 
interests you. Ask for 


Booklet No. F-904 


S.W.STRAUS 
“<< 5 CO, = 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


150 Broadway Straus Bldg. 
Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia San Franc 


37 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 

















Assured 
Income 


[TLES SERVICE COMPANY’S 
84 1 iblic utility and 27 oil 
subsidiaries afford the investor the 
strength of diversified investments 
I'he Company is not subject to risks 
encountered by corporations restrict- 
ed to a single line of business 


Preferred dividend was earned five 
times over in 1918 

Cities Service Preferred Stock yields 
about 714% at present prices 


Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earning Statements 


W vite for Circular J. 103. 











Henry L. Doherty 
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60 Wall Street 
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The McClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general in- 
formation about financial. insurance 
and investment subjects. Many read- 
ers have written that it is invaluable 
to them. Requests for this booklet 
during the past year have assumed 
such proportions that the Financial 
Department is obliged to charge a 
nominal sum of fifteen cents a copy to 
partially cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. This book will enable you 
to avoid many of the pitfalls that 
» new investor is apt to encounter 


USINESS is improving. Retail 
trade, always the first to be af- 
fected, is brisk, and this means 
that the public is buying. To 

meet the requirements of the public the retail 
stores must place orders with the wholesalers. 
The wholesalers in turn pass them along to 
the factories; a demand for raw materials is 
thus created and the chain is complete. With 
the chain complete there is work for all, 
everyone is earning money, and the country 
is prosperous. 

If there is prosperity, a spirit of enterprise 
is engendered, which leads to new and en- 
larged undertakings, and prosperity is greater 
than ever. Provided, of course, that our 
prosperity is built upon a foundation of 
something more than mere hope or optimism, 
or inflation. Just as the man who makes a 
great deal of money easily is apt to lose it, so 
business if nurtured by imagination instead 
of fact usually comes to an untimely end. 

The fact remains that prosperity and the 
spirit of enterprise usually go hand in hand. 
In the United States to-day confidence in our 
future is spreading. Because we are pros- 
perous? Because we are going to be pros- 
perous? Or because we feel that we are jus- 
tified in having confidence in our country and 
the ability of our citizens? Perhaps we are 
optimistic by nature. 

Is there reason for us to be confident? It 
would seem so. We have far more than our 
proportionate share of the world’s money. 
We are the largest creditor nation in history. 
The other peoples of the earth must borrow 
from us, and what is more to the point they 
must buy from us. We have the raw ma- 
terials, and we have the facilities to turn them 
into the finished products which all the world 
so badly needs. The destruction in Europe 
is almost beyond belief. To cite one in- 
stance: a big Belgian steel company, r puted 
to be the second largest in Eu- 





The Mos 


or 


Your Money 


by 


Paul Tomlinson 


The building trade is busy; construction 
halted by*the War is now being undertaken, 
and this is one of the healthiest signs of im- 
proving conditions. Business men in reply 
to the usual question almost invariably peply, 
“Fine!” 

There are disturbing elements, of course. 
There always are.. Some concerns are doing 
the biggest business ever, but their net profits 
do not always show a proportionate gain. 
The cost of doing business these days is enor- 
mous and profits are more dependent upon 
the cost of production than the price received 
for the finished product. Leaving out the 
increased expense of materials, the two items 
of taxes and labor alone are infinitely greater 
than formerly. Perhaps the War has made 
the taxes necessary. Perhaps the War has 
made increased wages necessary, too. It is 
fair enough for the laboring man to desire a 
share in the profits, and employers are few 
these days who deny the justice of such a 
desire. 


UT labor demands higher wages and 
shorter hours. Very well. If such an ar- 
rangement will stimulate production, well and 
good. But if not, no benefit is derived from 
it, least of all by the laboring man. Welfare 
cannot be acquired artificially. More money 
does not in itself mean better standards of 
living. Take the case of Russia; if travelers 
from that country are to be believed, money 
is of practically no avail there. It is useless 
simply because there is nothing to buy. Pro- 
duction has stopped in Russia, and produc- 
tion is the basis of a country’s wealth. 
In the securities market, however, and that 
is what is of particular interest to us here, it 
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Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 


The Financial and Insurance [ > 
ment is paps to give general ae 
on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand 
ard investment securities. A neminal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry is 
made for this special service. The 
Financial and Insurance Department 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to s 
speculative opportunities Address all 
letters and orders for booklet ty 
McClure Financial and Insurance De. 
partment, 25 W. 44th St., New York, 


would seem as if all unfavorable factors 

had been fully taken into account. The 

prices of stocks and bonds reflect pretty 

accurately the conditions affecting the 
companies which issued them. What dis- 
turbing elements there are have been consid- 
ered, and the worst that can happen has been 
discounted. Which is practically saying 
that any change will in all probability be for 
the better. 

Everyone knows that a dollar will not buy 
as much as it would a few years ago. 
cost of living has increased tremendously. It 
is said that in 1896 thirty cents would buy 
about as much food as a dollar will buy now. 
It is something to think about. Everyone is 
trying to make his money go as far as possi- 
ble, and did it ever occur to you that one way 
of making it go farther now than it woulda 
few years ago is to employ it in the purchase 
of securities? The average railroad bond is 
perhaps ten points lower than it was five 
years ago; a thousand dollar bond selling at 
ninety in 1914 is worth about eighty now. 
You can buy the bond, pay a hundred dollars 
less for it than would have been in 
1914, and yet you still get a thousand dale 
for it when it comes due. 

Does it sound like a good bargain? A five- 
per cent. bond purchased at ninety returns 
5.55% on the investment. The same bond 
bought at eighty yields 644%, and when paid 
upon maturity gives the owner a profit of 
#200, or twice as much as the man who paid 
the higher price for it. 

If you have any faith in the future of your 
country, securities are cheap. ‘They are the 
cheapest things in the markets to-day. A 
banker made the remark the other day that 
after eighteen years’ experience in Wall 
Street he had yet to see the time when securi- 
ties were not a good buy when everyone Was 
pessimistic. Wall Street is not so pesst 
mistic now as it was, but the 
“ professional ” trader in stocks 





rope, was so stripped by the 
Germans of its machinery 

and what they could not carry 
away they wrecked — that one 
prominent steel expert figures 
it would take the combined 
tool-making capacity of France, 
England, and the United States 
five years to refit it as it was 
in 1914. Think of it! And 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks Cash 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 


McClure’s Financial Booklet 
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How to Analyze a Bond 


Investments Readily Convertible into 


How Big Investors Place Their Funds 


and bonds is notoriously 4 
“bear.” Some people are talk- 
ing about the menace of Bol- 
shevism and Radicalism and 
Socialism; are wondering what 
is to become of us, and if it 
might not be wise to sell every- 
thing and bury the money 
the cellar. According to prece- 
dent, that sort of talk means 


even if this company, and many 
others, were able to resume 
normal production, it would 
not be enough. 

The demands from abroad 
are enormous. Exports are the 
largest in our history. In our 
own country there are count- 
less signs of returning activity 
in all the pursuits of peace. 
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that this is the ims —_ 
Is there going to be a re 
lution in this country? Or are 
the American people too hard- 
headed to do the fool things 
the Russians have done? Nine- 
tenths of the . ray in the 
United States to-day are for 
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| ence, perhaps, but with no more affection or 
| loyalty for this country than they have for 
one another. Few Americans have time to 
bother with the silly doctrines expounded by 
these fanatics, or by the so-called parlor Bol- 
sheviki, the pseudo-intellectuals who give us 
the choice of a social revolution or one of 
blood. 
seekers, insincere or ill-informed. We need 
a change in our social structure, undoubtedly, 


something we know to be utterly bad. 

And so with securities. There are plenty of 
them of proven worth; why meddle with some 
we know nothing about? Certain methods 
of buying securities have been established as 
safe, and few people have the temerity to 
believe they can attempt to cast aside those 
methods and profit by it. Just as in our 
social organization good results are obtained 
by hard work, intelligence and a slow process 
of growth, so it is with investments. Disaster 
is about the only thing that comes easily. 

Business is improving because the belief is 
growing that the bottom has been reached in 


Most of these agitators are publicity | 
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Deemenion Period 


SLATTERY® 


Investment Securities 


40 Exchange Place, New York 
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worrcace BUNDS 


DENOMINATIONS 100,500. 1000. 


SECURITY 

On Improved Oklahoma 
Farms. 

nity 


1 conservativel ry 
Agricultu 
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sers and in best ral 
ver $3,000,000 withor 
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matur 7 and 10 years; 
nina ns Hi $100 $500 at 1 $1.000 
ET 7 per cent to investor. Write 
for liter lay 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., 
Assets Over $400,000 00 


41 State Nat. Bk. Bidg.. Okla. City, Okla. 
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Investment 
Opportunities 


There 


are many desir- 
able securities on the 
market today that can 
be purchased at un- 
usually low prices. 
Before making your 
purchases do not fail 
to consult the Finan- 
cial Department of 
McClure’s. 
All inquiries addressed 


to this Department will 
receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


Address 
Financial Department 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


19 W. 44th Street, N. Y. C 














will send booklet 118, dealing with Iowa 
First Farm Mortgages and Tax Free Munici- 
pal Bonds 

The National City Company 
free to investors a pamphlet entitled “U. 
Government War Loans.” It contains com- 
plete des riptions of the original and con- 
verted of Liberty Bonds and 
tables showing yields afforded by each issue 


> 


Issues also 
at a wide range of prices 

John Muir & Co., odd lot and Liberty Bond 
specialists, 61 Broadway, New York, have re- 
cently made several changes in their partial- 
payment-plan terms which are explained in 
the new edition of their booklet ** The Partial 
Payment Plan,” which is free on request 

\ half century of continuous service 
proved the strength and safety of the oldest 
Trust Company in Ohio, The Citizens Sav- 
& Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which invites deposits by mail from people 
in all parts of the world. The bank pays 4°; 
interest and sends its booklet “D" free 
any body who writes for it 

R. C. Megargel & Company, 27 Pine Street, 
New York, are now running serial articles in 
their semi-monthly publication, “Securities 
dealing with petroleum from 
“Securities Sugges- 
articles will be sent 


has 
ings 


to 


Suggestions,” 
its inception to date 
tions” containing these 
to anyone free of charge upon request 

Farson, Son and Company, Number 115 
Broadway, New York City, will send to you 
upon request their interesting and instructive 
booklet describing their new oil property, 
The Hercules Petroleum Company 

\urelius-Swanson Co., of Oklahoma City, 
send upon request Booklet M-C-00, dealing 
with a selected list of Farm Mortgages 

The character of the present securities 
market is one based on justified confidence 
in the future. The whole situation in the 
business world is visibly improving. War- 
made many 
but in facilities for 
peace-time production. Comparison of earn- 
ings of companies whose securities are 
tively traded in may be obtained by writing 
to Dunham & Company, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City Ask for 54-C(¢ 

Gerard & Company, 35 Wall Street, New 
York City, will send upon request some in- 
teresting booklets dealing with new offerings 
of securities 

The Twenty Payment Plan was originated 
by Slattery & Co., Inc., of 40 Exchange Place, 
New York City, and has been in successful 
operation for a great many years. Booklet 
describing the plan in detail will be forwarded 


time earnings have 


rich, not only in assets, 


to anyone by this firm upon request. Ask | 
for 4-A. 
Free booklet Mc 8, by The F. B. Collins 


Investment Co., Oklahoma City, gives in- 
formation on Farm Loans in the Southwest. 

“We're Right on the Ground,” by E. J. 
Landers & Co., of Grand Forks, N. D., covers 
Farm Mortgages from the Northwest. Free. 

Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan., will send 
free a list of farm mortgages. Send for list 718. 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tiom by trained experts of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the soundness of the propo- 
sition. While we cannot guarantee the result in any 
particular case, the acceptance of the advertisement 
by us is evidence of the strongest character that 


the advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 


is offering 


companies | 
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The ideal insurance institution can do much more for its policy- 
holders than collect premiums and pay death-claims. / 
° SOME It can help them to enjoy better health, to Prove | 
| SUBJECTS | more efficient, to live longer and happier; and that is 
TREATED just what is done for its policyholders by the 
| j policy 
IN THE 
‘||| sucters POSTAL LIFE 
BULLETINS 
Sot Resources Insurance 
The Body's more than INSI RANCE in Force | 
| Meets $9,000,000 C O M P A N y $40,000,000 | 
| Food and the 
| Man The “Postat”, as it is now familiarly called, was 
Health chartered in June, 1905, and soon thereafter began 
Conservation} rendering a distinct co-operative service through its 
Po.icyHotpers’ Heattu Bureau. Some of the fea- 
Cleanliness tures of the Bureau are as follows: 
Practical Health Bulletins: ‘<2 Annual Examinations: 
Sanitation ° privilege er er we . 
lie extended by the Bureau_con- Policyholders are entitled, unde: 
Caring for the} sists of pr actical Health Bulle- porte vk re cna, te 
| Stomach tins, prepared under scienti ific privilege of one free — ical ex- 
guidance, and presentinginsimple 4™!nation, each year, it desired, 
| Eyesight language dependable information 80 as to detect disease in time to 
regarding d'sease-prevention CHECK It 
Spring Pol rhe C 
i . a3 } sols seas | te Lom- 
Health-Hints! Correspondence: jicivic-s arc Statistical Service: ,....°° 
Mouth privileged to correspond with ceives and studies published 
er + the Heatru Bureau regarding Statistics on Health - Conserva- 
Hygiene . . 
ye matters of personal hygiene and tion, in the interest ot policy- 
P ‘ health-preservation and advice holders It thus supplies a leaven 
neumonia is given which is timely and helpful to the public health in 
Value of Raw helpful. many communities 
Food 





It will thus be seen that the Postat Lire is not only 


Child the company of safety and saving but also of service 
Mortality —real co-operative service, of distinct, immediate 
Grip advantage to its policyholders and the general public. | 


Full Information Sent 


Gateway of the 
wie On Request 


Healthfulness To learn more in detail just how the POSTAL 
E — serves its policy —". al . sions — th- lines sae 
esight a for the company ooklet. * . 
Miccinetie HOLDERS’ EALTH i BUREAU” . and a Bul- 
letin on any particular subject men itioned at the 
left. 
Colds To find out what you can save on any form 
of policy, simply mention MCCLURE’s MAGAZINE 
Science and MonTu ey for June and give 
Sense in (a) Your exact date of birth, and 
Optics (b) Your occu pation. 
No agent will be sent to visit you. The Con- 
Health-Hint pany will send you ful! information—by mail only. 
ealth-Mints 


for Children 


How to treat 
the Eyes, 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
Wm. R. Malone, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43d Street 
New York City 
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Coming 


Do you think that you 


know Why Women Have 
Long Hair? We do not 
mean how they have it, 


but the cosmic reason for 
its being there at all. Dana 
Gatlin will clear up this 
dusky-golden-auburn-mid- 
night mystery for you next 
month. 


Two of the most authori- 
tative voices in America 
to-day will argue on the 
great question of Prohibi- 
tion in the next McClure’s 

Gertrude Atherton and 
Dr. Frank Crane. 


| “THE GREAT 
FREE ADVENTURE’ 


Theodore Roosevelt’s noblest message to America 


McClure’s and Metropolitan, for 
which we are agents(24 big, richnum- 
bers of these foremost magazines). 

We will then understand that you 
will pay us, when we notify you that 
payment is due, one dollar a month 
for 5 months for these two maga- 
zines, which is less than what you 
would pay if you bought them 
monthly by the single copy. 

This pay-by-the-month offer is 








HIS literary treasure—a worthy 
companion piece to Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, has been print- 
ed on heavy vellum stock, size 11 by 
15 inches, in black and golden- 
bronze ink, ready for framing. It is 
a fitting and inspiring keepsake of 
this great American, and the terms 
on which it comes to you deserve 
your instant acceptance. 

Just drop a postcard to us at 
the below address, telling us to so much to your advantage that we 
book you for a year’s subscriptionto are sure you will accept it at once. 

Magazine Department 


BERKELEY SALES COMPANY 


| Berkeley Building, 18 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City 
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Food for Thought 
Eat Right—Stay Young —Achieve 


by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


a week, possibly less — means clinkers, a dull 


)D is not merely something to eat. 
head, a tight band across the back of the 


It is potential happiness and power. 


In listing their assets after the toll of 

war, in making note of the burden still 
to come, both men and women in the working 
world to-day cannot longer ignore or under- 
rate the capital value of health. Under the 
stimulation and stress of war, more about 
food —all the way from economics to self- 
denial —has been revealed and taught than 
we, perhaps, can realize. Not the least 
important truth forced home to us has been 
the care and upkeep of our bodies, and the 
consequent value, as a material asset, of 
this care and upkeep to ourselves and to our 
country. To quote from one of our most 
prominent food author- 
ities, Whose three thou- 


neck, sometimes dizziness, forgetfulness, no 
“go,” and hardest of all, little accomplish- 
ment and poor results, a dead fire! And it is 
not as easy to clear our bodies as it is to poke 
away the ashes from a fire. So we tell a 
doctor all about it. And the doctors, many 
of them, are growing rich on money that we 
might spend for golf, or gas, or clothes, or 
our children’s shoes, or put away in the 
bank — merely by keeping these unneces- 
sary clinkers away. 

The consistent meat eater will recognize 
the symptoms, although he may not admit 
them, and the man who has freed himself 
from the lure of meat will 
understand and rejoice. 





sand feeding experiments 
covering the past four 


“PF everyone in the 


Fortunately, the present 
cost of meat is saving 
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many who might other- 
wise be lost. Forced, al- 
most, to do without it, 
we are finding out the good 
the change is doing us, 
and profiting accordingly. 
Even more important, 
however, than a decreased 
use of meat is a general 
increased use of milk and 
the green leaf vegetables. 
No one food alone will give 
the body all the energy, 
and all the building, and 
regulating, and disease- 
resisting, and youth-pre- 
serving material it may 
require; nor will any com- 
bination of foods that ex- 
cepts milk and the leafy 
vegetables so satisfy and 
safeguard the body. A 
pint of milk, and greens 
and salads liberally, and 
daily,— these are the 
foods that in addition to 
their food value per se 
will, according to the most 
recent research, make good 
all the deficiencies in all 
the other foods we may 
eat. This does not mean 
that they are to be used 
to the exclusion of other 
necessary foods, only that 
they must be included in 
some form as a regular 
part of the normal diet, 
if we would preserve our 
youth, our vigor, and 
ability to think clearly. 


years have laid the foun- 
dation of a whole new 
knowledge of nutrition: * 

“The investigations of 
the last few years have 
fortunately led to great ad- 
vancement in our knowl- 

of what constitutes 
an adequate diet. Such 
knowledge can, if rightly 
applied, greatly assist in 
enabling us to make use 
of our food supply in a 
manner which will avoid 
mistakes sufficiently seri- 
ous to become reflected 
in a lowering of our stand- 
ard of public health.” 

And at no time in the 
history of the world has 
public health been more 

ious! We need sound 
bodies for repopulation. 
We need health and vigor 
and youth to help us earn 
the money to pay our war 
bills —and let us live and 
save besides. And rightly 
viewed and properly used, 
food can give us this. As 
a means of health insur- 
ance, the right diet can be 
one of our most effective 
sources of encouragement 
and inspiration in the days 
of making-over, of new 
ideals, and fresh hopes 
that lie before us. 

From the new food 
knowledge now available, 
doubtless the most profit- 


United States could 
be taught that milk 
and the leafy vege- 
tables are protective in 
character, in that they 
correct the faults in 
any other foods which 
we are likely to con- 
sume, and that it is 
a duty to include a 
fairly liberal amount 
of each of these in 
the diet each day, the 
benefit from such 
knowledge would be 
greater than that de- 
rived from the knowl- 
edge we now possess 
concerning immuniza- 
tion against diseases. 
Everyone should be 
taught that it is a mis- 
take to buy any meat 
until each member of 
the family has a pint 
of milk each day. . . . 
Milk is our greatest 


ac and practical conc: | protective food and its } We may cm ourselves 
fo: ‘ a) ec 
That meat as a regular, use must be increased.” desirable variety of foods 


daily food is not as all- 
important and all-reward- 


E. V. McCollum, 


because we eat roast beef, 
and chops, and potatoes, 


ing as it was once believed School of Hygiene and and gravy, and bread, and 
to be; and that no diet, Public Health, the Johns pie, and fruit, yet carry 
however otherwise varied Hopkins University. a childhood _ prejudice 





and carefully selected, will 





against spinach and cab- 





sufficiently feed, condition 
and preserve the bod 
unless it contains “fairly liberal amounts of 
milk and leafy vegetables” — spinach, cabbage, 
sprouts, cauliflower, chard, celery, collards, 
onions, and turnip tops, lettuce and 
our other salad plants. Back to the farm, 
in other words—or, as one of our big 
food men very temptingly describes it, 
Happy, wealthy and wise, the family with 
three acres and a cow!” 

While science is convincing us that less 
meat than we have been eating may be 
better for us all, it is for the men and women 
who want to stay young and succeed, and 
more particularly for those past forty who 
must retrieve and rebuild, and re-stock for 
the future, who have still real work ahead, 
that too much meat means trouble. Tend a 
coal fire fora week. Study it when it burns 
freely, hot and clear giving all the heating 
or cooking force we want. Note the difference 
when it is choked with ashes —a cold, dead 
re—and you will understand the relation 
of too much meat to the day's work of the 
business man, ; 

Meat, except occasionally — once or twice 


bage salad, and quite — 
without malice prepense 
— overlook our pint of milk, and so all un- 
wittingly miss our saving foods. And then 
wonder where our youth has gone, and why 
we have so little “pep” and “go”! 

But, important as the leafy vegetables are, 
milk is, after all, the “greatest protecting food,” 
and for that reason is recognized as our most 
valuable single food. Even where the price 
of milk may seem out of reach, the family 
milk bottle should be as large and full as real 
need requires, not only to protect our present 
health but to encourage by full demand the 
increased development of the dairy industry 
for our future prosperity and safety. From 
one-half to a pint of clean, whole milk a day 
for each adult, from a pint to a quart for 
each child under twelve, and a quart for 
each child under six, is a wise and patriotic 
family ruling. 

More milk, more vegetables, less meat! A 
threefold ideal, and hardly tied to a star, but 
one which when accepted and realized by the 
business men and women of our country, 
must mean greater national as well as in- 
dividual health, achievement and wealth. 





**The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition,” by E. V. McCollum. 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS 


$402 $4:50 $5.00 $6.00 $700 g $800 
ing $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, 







SHAPE” 









comfort and service W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 


name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. BOYS’ ry } 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- Pane 


antee that the shoes are always worth the price~ | 
pela for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
ey cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and e profits is only one example ot the constant en- 
deavor of W.L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of W. L. 
Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, ae sa by the x pene paid, a. cca ser wn the 
direction and supervision of experienc men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L._Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


Por sale by 106 W.L. Douglas stores and over 9000 resident W.L.DOUGLAS 
'W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from SHOE COMPANY, 
factory by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write a SPARK STREE 


$3 33.5084 


> aT, 
for Illustrated Catalog showing how to order by mail. ROCKTON - - MASS. 
MNT TM 
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is necessary so long. as 
sleeveless Bowns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered Brace, modest elegance and 
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Live outdoors in your own ‘National Parks. 
Free motor camps with wood and water. See 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (Estes), 
DENVER’S BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN PARKS 


and enjoy outdoor sports, camping, mountain 








correct style. That is why 


Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
a tific preperation for the 
—- quick, safe and certain 
: removal of heiry 
growths, no metter how 
thick or stubborn. After 





motoring,hiking, fishing and golf inthe 


scenic wonderland of t application the skin is 


ear, firm and hairless, 


with no pain or discol- 





< uty special 
ists recommend Delatone 


| 
i 
for removal of objec- | 
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oration. 


q 
**they all use Delatone”’ | 


tionable hair from face, 
neck orarms. They know 
of nothing to remove hair 
permanently without in- 
“Sree sel! Delatone; or 
an t ox. jar will be tt 
mall: oc on 
THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL Co. 
Dept. KB, 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Your Child’s Education The future of your boy or girl depends ver; 


largely on the school you select for him or 
her. McClure’s School Directory will put you in touch with schools and colleges equipped 
to develop the fullest moral mental and physical capacities of your son or daughter. 





















































RAYMOND ROBINS’ 


Sensational Story of 


BOLSHEVIST RUSSIA 
begins in the Metropolitan 





‘I shall adopt the spirit of what you say, in something I 


the 
this 


am writing as to 


isn’t anybody in 


and to hear at length exactly along the lines you speak 


ROOSEVELT 


of as you.”’"—THEODORI 


lesson of Russia for 
country 


There 
to 


us. 


I am so anxious see 


ond Robins in September, 1918 








RAYMOND ROBINS 


OLSHEVISM is a fact. It 

has overspread Russia like 
a torrent and is sweeping East- 
ern Europe. The days of ignor- 
ing it, of just calling it hard 
names, are past. Now we must 
face it, recognize it, under- 
stand it. 

The American who knows 
Bolshevism, who dealt with Bol- 
shevists daily, who has rubbed 
shoulders with the thing that is 
sending the world into spasms 
of terror, has consented to tell 
the story of Bolshevist Russia 
to the American people through 
the pages of the Metropolitan 
Magazine. 

Raymond Robins went to 
Russia for the Red Cross in the 
early days of Kerensky. His 
appointment was the result of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s earnest 
plea. Roosevelt knew his man, 

Robins’ job was to feed starv- 
ing women and children. When 





Kerensky fell and Lenin 
and Trotsky rode into 


job to feed those who hun- 
gered. It was no time for 
quibbling or for politics. 
It was time for bread. 

Robins went to Lenin 
and Trotsky. He demand- 
ed a free field and no in- 
terference. 
trust him? They did, and 
Robins became the un- 
official American represen- 
tative to the Bolshevist 
group. 

Robins will tell the whole 
story for the first time, 
the real facts. Grown-up 
America should not fear 
facts. It will be supple- 
mented with reproductions of 
sensational documents, the ex- 
istence of which has never been 
suspected and which light up 
every step of this remarkable 
story. It is a dramatic, thrill- 
ing narrative of adventure 
among the shifting and turbu- 
lent scenes of an uprising of 
one hundred and eighty millions 
of people. 

Through the story stalk the 
voluble Trotsky and the 
shrewd, capable Lenin, plan- 
ning behind his slits of eyes a 
world in revolt. These two 
men Robins saw on an average 
of three times a week for more 
than five months. He learned 
their philosophy from their own 
lips. 

Raymond Robins’ story of 
Bolshevist Russia, as told to 
William Hard, begins in the 
June Metropolitan and will run 
for six issues. 


Metropolitan 


FOR JUNE 


ALL NEWSSTANDS TODAY 


25 CENTS 


If you are not conveniently located for newsstand purchase, send 25c to the Metropolitan 


Magazine, 432 Fourth Av« 


New York, and a copy of the June issue will be mailed you postpaid 
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Conversations With Roosevel 


(Continued from page 19) 





father with his troubles, he has a pretty good 
guarantee that the boy won't get into very 
serious messes. On the other hand, if the 
boy knows that he is going to get a dressing 
down every time his parent hears of some 
venial sin of omission or commission, boy- 
like, he’s going to try and conceal as much as 
he can. He will, however, get advice abroad 
if he does not get it at home, and he’s mighty 
lucky if the kind he gets abroad is the kind 
he should have. 

“That's why many a boy goes wrong who 
otherwise would in all probability have gone 
straight as H. 

“Yes, sir, it’s a mighty bad thing for a 
boy when he becomes afraid to go to his 
father with his troubles, and it’s mighty 
bad for a father when he becomes so busy 
with other affairs, that he has no time for the 
affairs of his children. 

“T had a friend lament to me once over the 
fact that his boy was wild and was constantly 
getting into scrapes. He was absolutely out 
of control, the father said, and he could do 
nothing with him. I knew the boy and liked 
him. He was a clean cut, upstanding chap 

the kind that looks you straight in the 
eye when he talks to you and shakes hands 
as though he meant it. I did not believe 
there was anything very wrong about the 
Finally, the father asked 
I said I 


boy, and said so. 
me if I wouldn't talk to the boy. 
would 

“*T'll send him to you to-morrow,’ he 
said 

“*No, you won't,” said I. *You say the 
boy won't listen to you. Let me handle him 
in my own way.” 

“Well, I saw the boy, and asked him what 
all the reports I was hearing meant. There 
wasn't anything serious, anything involving 
meanness or unmanliness —the trouble was 


mainly misdirected energy. We talked 
things over the boy doing most of the 
talking — and, well, finally I advised him 


to make up with his father. I forgot to say 
he had left home and gone to live with a ma- 
ternal relative. 

“*Not much, Colonel,’ said he. ‘If I 
go to the Governor, he'll explode. He ex- 
plodes every time the least thing not on the 
schedule happens. It’s been that way ever 
since I was a kid. He’s never given me a 
chance to tell my story — no matter what 


i 
happens, I'm always wrong, I'm always ; 
blame. It’s always been that way.” ~ y 

“I told him that might be so, that it prot 
ably was so, but that he should see his fathe 
anyway, and try and reach an understanding 
“You may not agree with me,” I told him, 
‘but your father’s your best friend. Yqy’,, 
more to him than all the rest of the world.’ 

“*You may be right, Colonel,’ said the 
boy, ‘but I wish he’d take some other w 
of showing it.’ 

“Then I sent for the father 
what the boy had said. I told him som, 
things on my own account. He did not jj, 
them and came back at me — exploded just 
as the boy said he did with him. We Ato 
old friends and I did not mind that; in fag 
as I look back, I rather enjoyed it. At pe 
rate, I let him blow off steam. I knew he'd 
feel ashamed of himself when he paused fy 
breath. Then I said some things to him. 

“*If vou talk to your boy the way you'y 
been talking here,’ said I, ‘I don’t wonde 
he’s left home. I marvel that he didn’t 4 
it before he came of age, that he didn’t np 
away or get into some scrape he'd never get 
over. He's got more in him than J thought 
he had. Now you go and get acquainted 
with him. Don't think you've got te eq 
a lot of crow — the boy wouldn't like that 
Meet him half way, and let him see you an 
his friend. Go away for a week's fishing 
with him — it will do you both good. Why. 
man, all this trouble you've brought on your. 
self — you don’t appreciate even now that 
your boy is a man — you've been too busy 
making money to have paid much attention 
to him.” 

“Tt was strong medicine and the old fellow 
did not like it, though he swallowed it. He 
never referred to the matter again, but the 
boy did. 

“*Colonel,” said he, one day after his 
father had sort of taken him into _partner- 
ship, ‘you must have talked turkey to the 
Governor — he hasn’t been the same man 
since.” 

*“*Young man,” said I, ‘all I told him was 
to get acquainted with you, just as I told 
you to get acquainted with him. You folks 
simply did not know one another.’ 

“That.” he concluded, “is the advice I'd 
give every father of a boy — “get acquainted 
with him.” 


ay 


I told him 


More of these Conversations next month 





And So It Happened 


[Continued from page 29} 


on the contrary, the utmost admiration for 
it. We are merely attempting to emphasize 
the fact that these were Dora's first spoken 
words and that Meyer immediately was con 
vinced that she was a wonder. He sat down 
and then immediately arose and, after an 
apology, whispered in Morris’s ear: 

“TI think you're a darn fool! May I ask 
them both to come out and have lunch with 
us?” 

Morris laughed. 

“Mr. Meyer,” he said, “is very bashful. 
He wants us all to go to some restaurant and 
have lunch with him. But he did say he had 
to take the twelve o'clock train for Pough- 
keepsie.”” 


“There's a train at two o'clock,” said 
Meyer 
No. Meyer did not take the two o'clock 


train. Nor did he take the four o'clock train. 
But, while he was not taking any train, Mr. 
Isenberg was nervously pacing his estab- 
lishment, from his desk, far in the rear, to the 
windows that looked out on the street, won- 
dering what was keeping Morris. He had 
allowed half an hour for his return. At the 
end of that time he turned to Malinsky, one 
of his sale smen. 

“What do them taxis cost an hour?” he 
asked 

“ About a dollar and a half,” replied Malin- 
sky, “when they're waiting. If they keep 
on going it’s maybe six or seven or eight dol- 
lars an hour.” 

Isenberg groaned. 

“| hope they're waiting,” he said. 

By two o'clock he was biting his nails. “I 


hope they broke down. I hope it exploded. 
Oy! Oy! All this time I’m waiting and pay- 
ing for it!” 

When his employer's back was tured 
Malinsky grinned. ‘ 

*Look-a here!” cried Isenberg, “You 
heard me tell him to pay off the taxi at the 
depot and come back by street car, didnt 
your 

Malinsky scratched his head. “I aint 
sure,” he said. ‘Didn't you tell him to ride 
back in the taxi?” 

“No! No! No!” cried Isenberg. “] 
said it plain as day. Only up in the taxi and 
down in the street car. Oy! Oy! Thre 
hours he’s gone already! If he gets arrested 
for speeding, does he got to pay the chauffeur 
just the same?” : 

“Oh, sure,” said Malinsky. “That's the 
law.” 


The agony of a penurious soul over thee J 


penditure of money is a degree of suffering 
which the normal mind finds it hard to grap. 
Dante, in bis trip through the infernal re 
gions, had a bully good time compared with 
what Isenberg went through while he wait 
for Morris to return. But all things come t 
an end — even life, love and governments ~ 
and Morris finally came pay It = : 
quarter to six. Isenberg was lying 
couch in his private office, his forehead damp 
with perspiration. He looked at Mors * 
he entered and then shut hiseyes. | id 

“Mr. Meyer kept me a long time, | 
Morris. ‘He took the six o'clock train. 

“How mueh?” asked Isenberg in a hoar* 
whisper. 
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taxicab?” asked Morris. “Oh, 
ere between twenty-three and twenty- 
four dollars. I just gave him your twenty 
nd Mr. Meyer paid the rest [ beg your 
- jon Mr. Isenberg, what did you say?” 
PT cad * repeated Isenberg in a low voice 
that a tense with suppressed emotion, 
that you're fired, bounced, discharged! Get 


’ 4 mt come back!” 
ae cour his shoulders and left the 
r As he went down the stairs he whis- 
, = Jheerfully. It was still raining, the 
re pr grayer and heavier than ever and 
~~ ire was dense with gloom; but Morris's 
philosophy raised him to ethereal heights far 
hevond the influence of inclement weather. 
such philosophy 1s really worth possessing. 
Three days later Elsie Braun answered the 
door-bell and beheld Mr. Aaron Meyer witha 
huge bouquet of flowers in his hand. ¥ 
“Hello, little one!” he exclaimed. How's 


“The 


somew h 


Dora?’ a nes , 
“I beg your pardon, said Elsie, drawing 


herself to her full height. “but I am just as 
tall as Dora. And I think you are very 
; ask how my sister is before you've 


gawky to 

ysked how I am. am very well, thank 
you.” sol) ’ 

“ “If you get so sarcastic, said Meyer, 


“I'm not going to let you kiss me 


laughing. : .= 
How 8s Morris? 


when I get married. 

“Qh, haven't you heard?” cried Elsie, 
eagerly. “Poor Morris! | That old miser 
discharged him and Morris went to work in 
a glass-bottle factory. His uncle is away 
and doesn’t know anything about it.” 

“4 glass-bottle factory?” asked Meyer, 
frowning. “Where is it? I want to see 
him.” oe pin 

“If vou'll stay here until six o’cloc k,”” said 
Fisie, demurely, “you are very likely to meet 
him. He stops in on his way home every 
evening.” 

“T'll wait,” said Meyer. “And now 
be a sweet little child and tell Dora [I'm here.” 

Meyer waited and saw Morris and they 
talked and they laughed and they whispered 
to each other and laughed a great deal more. 

The following morning Morris entered the 
doak establishment of Mr. Isenberg. Under 
the amazed stare of a dozen wondering eyes 
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he hung his hat upon the peg where he had 
formerly hung it, lit a cigarette and leaned 
against one of the counters piled with the 
latest product of the factory. Isenberg, 
sensing that something unusual was happen- 
ing. came out of his private office, looked 
around the big room over the top of his glasses 
and then slowly approached Morris. 

“What d’ye want?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” said Morris, smiling. “I just 
thought you might want me to sell goods for 
you. 

And before Isenberg’s countenance had an 
opportunity to record the slightest change of 
emotion the door opened and Aaron Meyer 
came bustling in with a loud and cheery greet- 
ing for all. 

“Hello, there, Isenberg!’ he cried. 
“Maybe you'll get a good order to-day. 


Where's Morris? Oh, there he is! Come 
on, now, Morris, and see if you can sell me a 
big bill of cloaks. We need them.” 

“Tl show you our stock myself,” said 
Isenberg, with a mechanical grin. 

“Not on your life!” said Meyer. “ Mor- 
ris knows just what I want — we talked it all 
over the other day — and he’s the boy for me. 
Why, if it weren't for Morris, I would have 
gone to the Rosenthal Cloak Company. 
Their prices are lower than yours, anyway.” 

Isenberg’s countenance seemed to take on 
a pale greenish hue. He turned to Morris. 

“Well,” he cried, “what are you standing 
there for? Show him the goods.” 

An hour later Morris entered Isenberg’s 
private office and showed him a list of goods 
that Meyer had selected which made the old 
man’s eyes sparkle greedily. 

“This,” said Morris in a tone of voice that 
his employer had never heard him use be- 
fore, “is what I am thinking of selling to Mr. 
Meyer.” 

Isenberg stared at him in silence. 

“ Also,” continued Morris, “I'm thinking 
seriously of not selling him anything.” 

Beads of perspiration appeared upon Isen- 
berg’s forehead. He did not know what was 
coming but he felt sure that it was going to 
hurt. 

“You see,”’ Morris explained, “ Mr. Meyer 
was telling me that a good salesman ought to 
get at least twenty dollars a week, and he 
thinks I'm a fine salesman. The Rosenthal 
Cloak Company pays all its salesmen over 
thirty dollars a week. But I'd rather stay 
with you for twenty. I like you. I like 
your generous spirit. Do I get the twenty?” 

And just then Meyer entered the room 
with a broad grin on hus face. 

“Don’t forget about the letter, Morris,” 
he said. 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Morris. “I forgot 
all about it. You see, Mr. Isenberg, my 
friend, Mr. Meyer, thinks it would be a fine 
thing if you wrote a letter to my uncle telling 
him you were giving me such a fine raise and 
saying what a good business man Iam. I'll 
write the letter myself and you can sign it.” 

Mr. Isenberg was a miser, but not a fool. 
He knew that any of his rivals would gladly 
pay Morris twenty dollars a week if he 
brought with him Meyer's trade. So, with a 
sigh that racked his very soul, he yielded. 

On reaching home a few days later Morris 
found that his uncle had returned. 

“My boy,” exclaimed Konetsky, “tm 
proud of you. I got a letter from Isenberg 
telling me you're making good and you got a 
raise. I'm going to frame the letter. And 
what I said about the allowance starts in 
to-day.” 

“In that case,” said Morris, “Elsie and I 
can get married very soon.” 

“Elsie?” asked his uncle, astonished. “I 
thought her name was—let me see—oh, yes! 
Dora.” 

“No. It’s Elsie,” 
flecking some dust from his shoe. 
mixed up on names so easily.” 


said Morris, calmly, 
“One gets 





Taxis of the Air —— Continued from page 27 


_I dined with Major E. W. Schroeder, 
U.S.A, the other night. In my pity for 
your condition I will step down from my 
pedestal of newly acquired knowledge to 
state that Major Schroeder broke the world’s 
altitude record for an airplane on September 
I8th last, at Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, by rising to the height of 28,900 feet. 
[ asked Major Schroeder why he got no 
higher; did his plane refuse to climb in the 
rarefied atmosphere of five and a half miles 
up: 

“Oh, no,” he remarked, casually. 
ran - of gasoline at that point.” 

“Up—up there?” I inquired, anc : 
mA I quired, and he 

“Then what?” I went on. 

- “I had to come down,” he answered. 

That's all. Just came down. Glided, you 
know. Took me twenty minutes. Terribly 
quiet at that height. Passed through three 
banks of clouds. Had a funny ‘mpression. 
Sounds foolish, now, of course, but it took so 
long that I began to be afraid — actually — 
that I had somehow missed the earth, and slid 
off into space. _A little later I landed near 
Canton, Ohio.” 

re you are! The man ran out of gas 
at nearly six miles up and — just came p Eg 
And in my own simple, Chinese way I went 
up in a big Handley-Page machine with seven 
others, and both motors stopped at a height 
of fifteen hundred feet or so, and we came 


“T just 


down, too. It was a wet day, and we landed 
in a swampy,meadow, so the machine didn’t 
come out of it well, but no one barked as 
much as a knuckle. 

During the first two weeks of March of this 
year was held the first Aeronautical Exposi- 
tion in New York at Madison Square Garden, 
and all the city and most of the contiguous 
territory flocked to it to see the common- 
places — as they will be this time next year 
—of air travel. The airplane was shown to 
be a real commercial factor there, and at the 
recommendation of the Exposition authori- 
ties the navy assigned a flying boat with a 
competent pilot to Major Helen Bastedo, the 
founder and commander of the highly effi- 
cient Woman's Motor Corps of America, and 
without preparation of any kind she brought 
a wounded man on a stretcher from Rock- 
away, Long Island, to the Hudson River at 
Ninety-sixth Street in New York, whence he 
was rushed to St. Luke’s Hospital, all in 
forty-two minutes, the actual airplane jour- 
ney being sixteen minutes. If the plane is 
safe enough for wounded men, it ought to be 
safe enough for you! 

These are incidents only, perhaps mere 
straws, but day by day the public is becoming 
more accustomed to the airplane, and when 
the fear of the air gives way, flying will be 
as normal as motoring. 

I mentioned a limousine flying boat a mo- 
ment ago. A dainty trifle this, but it is solid 
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Sanford 
Bennett 
at 72 


An Old Man at Fifty 
A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a Former San Francisco 
Business Man, Who Has Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


By V. O. 


There is no longer any occasion to go hunting for 
the Spring of Eternal Youth. What Ponce de Le 
failed to discover in his world-famous mission, ages 
ago, has been brought to light right here in staid, 
orosaic America by Sanford Bennett, a former San 
“rancisco business man. He proved it, too, richt in 
his own person. At 50 he was partially baid. At 7o 
he had a thick head of hair, altho igh it was white. At 
50 his eyes were weak. At 70 they were as strong as 
when he was a child. At 50, he was a worn-out, 
broken-down, decrepit »Id man. At 70 he was in 
perfect health, a good deal of an athlete, an las ing 
as the average man of 35. 

All this he has accomplished by some very simple 
and gentle exercisesjwhich he pra.ticed for about ten 
minutes before arisiny in the morni.. Yes, many 
f the exercises are taken in bed, peculiar as this ray 
seem. As ?[r. Bennett explains, his case was not one 
of preserving health, but one of rejuvenating a weak, 
middle-aged body into a robust old one, and he says 
what he has accomplished anyone can accomplish 
by the application of the same methods, and so it 
would seem. All of hich puts the Dr. Osler theory 
to shame. There isn't room in this article to go into 
a lengthy description of Mr. Bennett's m:thods for 
the restoration of youth and the prevention of old 
age. All this he tells himself in a book which he 
has written, entitled “Old-Age -Its Cause and 
Prevention."" This book is a complete history of 
himself and his experiences, and contains complete 
instructions for those who wish to put his health and 
youth-building methods to their own use. It is a 
book that every man and woman who is desirous of 
remaining young after pissing the fiftieth, sixtieth. 
seventieth, and as Mr. Bennett believes, the one hu 
dredth mile-stone of life, should read. 





PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Some idea of the field covered by he author may 
be gained by the following topics: Old Age—Its 
Cause; tlow to Prevent 1., The Will in Exercising: 
Exercising in Bed—shown by fifteen pages of illustra- 
tions. Sun, Fresh Air and Deep Breathing for Lung 
Development; The Secret of Good Digestion; Dyspepsia: 
How I Strengthened My Eyes; The Liver; Internal Clean- 
liness—how it removes and prevents constipation and 
its many attendant ills; external cleanliness; Rheuma- 
tism; Varicose Veins in the Legs; The Hair; The Obese 
Abdomen; The Rejuvenation of the Face, Throat and 
Neck; The Skin, and many other experience chapters of 
vital interest. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


L. Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., Makers 
Largest Independent Cigar Factory in the World 
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“Old Age—Its Cause and Prevention,” with 
400 pages profusely strated and handso 
bound in cloth. contains as much material as mar 
Courses of I tion se gz for $ ore B 
you in s py oO 1 0k yr only $ 
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MAI’. COUPON 


For having solved the problem of prolonging yout 
‘ 


during life, the world owes Sanford Bennett a vote 
thanks Of course, there are those who will s« 
idea, but the real wise men and women among t 





hear of Sanford Bennett, will most certainly ir 
further and at least acquire a knowl@dge of his 
This the publishers will allow you to do withot 
obligation through their “send no money offer 

it is advisable to mail the coupon today, because this 
unusual no-risk offer is subject to withdrawal witheut 
notice Address DODD PUBLISHING COMPAN'‘ 

6o1 Broad St., Suite 1034, Newark, N. J 


MAIL THIS TODAY—NO MONEY REQUIRED 


Dodd Publishing Company, 

601 Broad St., Suite 1034, Newark, N. J. 

_Send me Sanford Bennett's Book—“Old Age—Its 
Cause and Prevention.” I will either remail the book 
within five days after receipt and owe you nothing, or w 
send $3 in full payment 
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Here He Is— 


The American 


| Doughboy 


Mrs. Helen Davenport Gibbons, with 
her husband and four children, occupied 
a little chateau near St. Nazaire in the 
summer of 1918. She believed in treat 
ing American doughboys from nearby 
camps quite special. The little chateau 
became a sort of home to many of them; 
it was always open to any of them. Mrs 
Gibbons in a simple, easy, entirely de 
lightful human way has achieved the 
task of getting the American doughboy 
on paper, in a book—what he thinks ot 
France, what he feels about the war, 
what France thinks about him. etc., etc. 
She calls it “A Little Gray Home in 
France.” It is a book of the heart that 
will touch the emotions of readers and 
fill them with the impulse to tell others 
about it. The verdict of the professional 
readers in the office in the publishers 
was enthusiastic and unanimous. 


*“*A Little Gray Home in France’”’ 
is published by The Century Co., New 
York City. It is sold at all bookstores 
for $1.50. 
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GIRLS! LOTS OF 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


35 cent bottle of ‘‘Danderine’’ makes 





hair thick, glossy and wavy. 


Removes all dandruff, stops itching 


calp and falling hair. 


l'o be possessed of a head of heavy, 
beautiful hair; soft, lustrous, fluffy, wavy 
and free from dandruff is merely a matter 
of using a little Danderine. 


[t is easy and inexpensive to have nice 
soft hair and lots of it. Just get a 35 cent 
bottle of Knowlton’s Danderine now—all 
drug stores recommend it—apply a little 
as directed and within ten minutes there 
vill be an appearance of abundance, fresh- 
ness, fluffiness, and an incomparable gloss 
and luster, and try as you will you cannot 
find a trace of dandruff or falling hair. 


If you want to prove how pretty and 
soft your hair really is, moisten a cloth 
with a little Danderine and carefully draw 
it through vour hair—taking one small 
strand at a time Your hair will be soft, 
glossy and beautiful in just a few moments 

a delightful surprise awaits every one 


who tries this. 
cent stores or 


Try a 35 botile at druq 
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CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
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The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
823 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 














| and substantial and can whir down the air 


lanes at 125 miles an hour, and you'll never 
feel a jar. Look inside and you'll find com- 
ortable upholstery, the usual motor flower 
ase, the clock. The pilot sits forward, in 
a separate cockpit, leaving ample room for 
two in the body of the machine. 

One American company has developed a 
sedan type of plane that is an outcome of the 
De Haviland 4 machine. Within it looks like 
a comfortable motor car and seats three 
nicely. The whole thing is enclosed, pilot's 
seat and all, and there is no more need for 
heavy, fleece-lined aviation garments, hel- 
met and goggles than there is in your own 
sedan or limousine. In fact the airplane is 
getting down to the luxurious and sane nor- 
mal. Come to think of it, when do you ever 
see a motorist in the leather suit, cap, and 
gauntlets of ten years ago? To-day a man 
goes off on a fifty-mile jaunt in his car attired 
in white flannels, straw hat, and chamois 
gloves, if he cares to; milady dresses for the 
motor as she does for a lawn party plus one 
dustcoat — which won't be necessary in the 
air, by the way. Take a look at the great 
English aero-bus that makes the run from 
London to Paris and back carrying its 
twenty-five passengers, and note the com- 
fortable cabin-like fuselage in which they sit. 

And when it comes to romance there is a 
light machine called the Honeymoon Ex- 
press. It, too, has an enclosed space with 
handsome upholstery and the usual appur- 
tenances. In it the bridal couple may leave 
the suburban residence and travel anywhere 
they please. These are not possibilities I have 
mentioned; they are facts, and the machines 
are on the market. 


i= 


J' ST here I'd like to nail a fantasy. You 
are not going to telephone the garage for 
Maurice to bring the plane quite as you do 
for him to bring the car to-day. You won't 
leave from your own roof just yet, but to- 
day to-morrow, if you wish, you can have 
a comfortable plane at your suburban resi- 
dence, and you can travel to New York or 
close to it, to Chicago, or any other city as 
regularly as clockwork; but the roof landing 
place must wait just a little, though block 
landing stages will appear within five years. 

A little bit ago I mentioned a light express 
service between New York and Chicago. 
Why light express, first; why not passengers 
first? you ask. Quite simple. The great god 
Economy forces the issue and crowds Con- 
venience, his lesser brother in the Elysian 
category, out of the picture. It happens 
thus: To-day the transfer of securities be- 
tween the two great cities requires 48 hours. 
Let that fact sink in. Then listen to this: 

\ syndicate of financiers approached a 
well-known airplane manufacturer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and in the short, terse terms in 
which all bankers are popularly supposed to 
speak, said to him: 

“Can you furnish airplane equipment that 
will maintain an express service between here 
and Chicago (here being New York at the 
Garden aforesaid) at least two hundred and 
forty days out of the year, and make the run 
under twenty hours?” 

“I can,” returned 
What's the idea?” 

Attune your ear to a monetary chuckle as 
the banking syndicate replies: 

“If we can save a day in the transfer of 
securities we can save a day's interest. If 
the service costs us less than three thousand 


Martin. “Why? 


dollars a day we can save money that will 
make it worth while.” 

When a part of the Tank Corps of the 
A. E. F. returned from France a few weeks 
ago, with it came Lieutenant Wesley A. Hill, 
of Phoenix, Arizona. He had watched the 
flying on the Western Front, and he says 
that for many days he figured on the possi- 
bilities of commercial passenger service. He 
knew that England had started her com- 
mercial development program two years 
ago, for sbe had the vision, and now her com- 
merce plane routes are mapped from London 
to Everywhere. Her aerial machine is a 
going concern. When Hill landed in the 
United States he dashed out to the Pacific 
Coast, displayed his figures, talked his plans, 
and, by the grace of certain devotees of 
Mammon who were men of substance, was 
able to return to the East and give his order 
for four machines of the light-bombing type, 
adapted for carrying passengers instead of 
bombs. 

“ The first of the machines will be delivered 
June 15, 1919,” he told me; “the other three 
before July 15th. On August Ist I intend to 
start the four on their flight to the Coast, 
carrying twelve people in each, only flying by 
day, and taking about three days for the trip. 
Then we'll put them in service between San 
Diego and Los Angeles, and a little later ex- 
tend the service to Riverside.” 

The details of the New York- Philadelphia 
service have been worked out to the last de- 
tail — save one, and that is the most difficult 
of them all, viz.: the landing places. You can 
travel between the two points now, and 
make the distance in forty minutes, but 
you Il have to travel another thirty minutes, 
at the Philadelphia end from landing field to 
city, and another forty at the New York end; 
whereat the economy of time disappears in 
a smother of disappcintment — to-day. But 
the problem will be solved, and, I believe, 
right speedily, for I happen to know of a 
conference that is going to tackle the problem 
in a few days from this writing. I have an 
idea that a terminal company will make its 
appearance for the purpose of erecting land- 
ing stages in great cities convenient to cen- 
ters of population. Just bear in mind that 
to reap the benefit of speed the planes must 
land in the city, and not outside it. 

The plan to be adopted finally, I think, 
will provide for a great deck of steel, two 
hundred feet in the air, with latticed spaces 
over the streets to pass sunlight and air, and 
with elevators to the street levels. The 
engineering and architectural phases are as 
simple as erecting a skyscraper. The thing 
is hardly a problem, save from the realty 
standpoint, for the hangars for plane shelter 
can be fifteen miles away where land is cheap. 

And then there are the lighter manifesta- 
tions of air travel. The Forestry Bureau 
has arranged to use planes for scouting over 
the national forests on the lookout. for fires; 
two ranchers are using planes for inspection 
of their herds; the prospector can be grub- 
staked by a syndicate and do his prospecting 
through binoculars while the pilot drives 
him; the fisherman may scout for fish schools 
a mile in the air from a flying boat, and by 
wireless telephone report to the fishing fleet. 
Did I say, may? Nay, the job has been done 
from a Massachusetts port within the month, 
though the wireless telephone was absent. 
Surveying and mapping are now the common 
work of airmen, and, like every other epochal 
progression, the plane will create a thousand 
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uses for itself. Why, even the New York 
Police Department has ordered four 

and Commissioner Rodman Wanamaker 
twenty-two trained aviators in the form 

Of course privacy has gone forever With 
the development of this travel in the thin} 
dimension upward. 

To-day we -judge cities, towns and ey 
single buildings from the viewpoint of the 
level, and architects design their structures 
so, but the increase of air travel will sur, 
force them to take cognizance of the he 
factor, and harmony of contour and beaut 
of line and color must be extended to the 
thing as seen from above, thus forcing humag 
development into new visual channels, Noy 
we gauge effects and determine location trem 
the horizontal, but with transport proceeding 
aloft the human eye will be forced to adjust 
itself to ever-changing combinations of the 
horizontal and the perpendicular, and the 
bird's-eye view will be no longer a phrag 
Study a photograph of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street taken from the Lj 
steps; then take a snap of the same 
viewed from aloft, and the chances are , 
thousand to one against your recognition of 
it. So the following type of colloquy is per. 
haps but a few months distant: : 


“@AW Jenkins’ new house yesterday a 
Blinkhurst that Bungs & Bunkins dij 
for him.” 

“Yes. Rotten job of architecture. Looks 
fine from Laurel Avenue, but looms like 
shell crater or something from above. Pity. 
because it’s right on the Boston route. Those 
chaps never could do anything with top con- 
tours.” 

But all these are incidentals if the great 
work is to be neglected by Congress. The 
plane is but one of the manifestations of air 
travel. Aerial routes must be mapped, and 
landing fields provided and marked for jiden- 
tification by day and by night. There must 
be Federal regulation to guard the interests 
of the public. There must be standards of 
construction inspected and _ tested by the 
Government; there must again be Federal 
licensing of air pilots, and a system of aerial 
navigation devised and standardized. The 
lanes must be established; for example, it 
must be determined at what levels the vari- 
ous classes of travel shall proceed. The 
5000-foot level may be for fast passenger 
traffic; the postal routes may lie above; the 
freight routes a thousand feet above that 
again, and the private or light flying at the 
lower levels. Marks for the types and classes 
of traffic must be provided, and the necessary 
signals. 

To-day there are several branches of aerial 
activity; there should be but one Depart- 
ment of the Air, and when Congress convenes 
next December that legislation should be 
placed early on the legislative calendar, for, 
while we may have invented the airplane, 
we are doing less with it than any other first- 
class nation. Great Britain is two years and 
more ahead, and her legislation is a faet, 
where ours is in the making. State control 
and municipal control spell ruination. If 
you expect to ride to and from here to there 
and back again, remember that the plane is 
waiting fully equipped to fly, but it needs 
laws for its regulation. It is like a stranger 
in a great city. Powerful, strong, effective, 
it lacks a guide. Give it one, and the thing 
is done. Tennyson’s vision in “Locksley 
Hall” will be accomplished. 





Great Guns and Little Railways — coninued from page 1s 





resting them upon massive steel beams on 
the road-bed over which they slide back in the 
recoil 

“We used often to think,” this officer said, 
“what a wonderful thing it would be if we 
could have a big gun steam up close to the 
enemy, fire a few half-ton projectiles where 
they would do the most good, and then steam 
away again before it could be located by 
enemy artillery or airplanes.” 

I may add, as showing the formidableness 
of these American coast-defense guns, that 
they weighed from seventeen to ninety tons 
each, and their projectiles weighed from 200 
to 1,200 pounds each. This also was of in- 
terest to Germany, which nation was greatly 
inferior to either France or England in her 
strength of railway artillery. 

But America must hurry — that was the 
supreme necessity. 

Contracts for railway mounts were straight- 
way given to the American Car and Foundry 
Company, the Baldwin Locomotive Com- 


pany, the American Bridge Company, the 
Morgan Engineering Company, the Harris- 
burg Manufacturing and Boiler Company, 
the Pullman Company, the Marion Steam 
Shovel Company, the Kilbourn and Jacobs 
Company, and several other representative 
American concerns. 

Then note what happened! Here was a 
piece of terribly complicated engineering 
work that would have required a year and 
a half to do in ordinary times, but, because 
these manufacturers were intelligent and 
efficient and splendidly patriotic, three of 
them, dividing the job among them, com- 
pleted one of these railway mounts for 
a twelve-inch gun in eighty-five days. 
Eighty-five days to build a massive rolling 
structure, 105 feet long, resting on thirty- 
two wheels (an ordinary Pullman car has 
only twelve wheels) and weighing three 
hundred tons, including the gun. Eighty-five 
days because Uncle Sam was in a hurry! 

And now came another joit to the optimism 


of these officers and manufacturers, @ Very 
serious jolt, when a cable was received from 
General Pershing stating that American 

way mounts for eight-inch guns and twelve- 
inch mortars must be constructed to run 00 
narrow-gauge French railways. This ret 
dered the problem almost impossible of 
solution, for the rails of a narrow-gauge 


French track are only two feet apart 
whereas the rails on a standard-ga track 
are 4 feet, eight inches apart. an 


engineers in the country threw up | 
hands. They said that to mount a railway 
car weighing 180,000 pounds (with its gua 
load) on trucks whose gauge was twenty-four 
inches was like trying a ae a 
iano on a pair of roller skates. 
‘ To which the reply was made that General 
Pershing’s instructions were ectly - 
His instructions were that these guns 
mortars must run on narrow-gauge *° » 
railways, and that very thing was goug 
happen! 
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It did happen! One of our army officers 
told me of a certain distinguished expert who 
had insisted that this transportation feat 
ould never be accomplished, although a 
« in his office reads, “ The man who says 
Ching cannot be done is interrupted by 
come one else doing it. By a happy co- 
incidence this same expert witnessed the 
frst test of the narrow-gauge artillery 
equipment aalgned = —- ,. was 

trated at the Aberdeen Proving 
pas that our railway artillery, guns and 
mortars, could now travel over the narrow- 
uge French railroads at twelve or fifteen 
an hour, without danger of derailing. 
{n astonishing thing, in view of the fact that 
these narrow-gauge railways are built with- 
out solid road-beds 4 gg od = 
scarcely more than tracks rapidly 
oll across fields for war emergencies. 

This apparently impossible thing was 
accomplished — thanks to Yankee ingenuity 
— by the use of exchange trucks with twelve 
wheels instead of six ee e ne the 
eight; also by a device which made it 
vote to lower the center of gravity by 
sliding the guns off their mounts on to 
fatcars while in transit, after which the guns 
could be quickly slid back into place. 

It is not necessary to go further into 
details of this remarkable achievement; - 

in point being that it was now possible 
~~ 4 eetiien that had not been possible 
during the first four _ of the W -s that m 

shift bi uns and mortars from the 
aioe railroads of France and run 
them at good speed — the gee 3 - 
w-gauge tracks that cover the whole 
ie Leectly behind the battle line. Neither 
France nor England had ever tried to do this 
with their railway artillery, and Germany 
had never tried to do it; but now America 

i done it. From now on — that is, from 
z middle of 1919, when the United States 
would have reached the peak of her war pro- 
duction — it would be an easy thing for Amer- 
ican big guns and mortars, hauled by loco- 
motives, to advance to battlefield vantage 

ints never before attainable. 
we showing what amazing accuracy of fire 
is possible with these big guns on railway 
mounts, I will repeat a story told me recently 
by an American Colonel of Coast Artillery 
who had oversight of our railway artillery 
activities in France, fighting for months in 
the Argonne-Meuse sector. There is little 
that he does not know about the uses and 
battlefield possibilities of railway artillery. 

“I don’t mean to offer this as an ordinary 
occurrence,’ he said smiling, “but I give 
you my word it really took place — within 
a thousand yards of Verdun. Such a thing 
never happened before and will probably 
never happen again; but it happened this 
time. There were many witnesses. 

“In the night we had brought up a twelve- 
inch gun on a railway mount and, for hours, 
beginning at dawn, a young American artil- 
leryman had been pounding away with 
half-ton projectiles at the German suppl 
line, miles back of the German army. 

“The Germans sent out bombing airplanes 

to put our big cannon out of business, if they 
could. One of their airmen had been cir- 
cling over our lines all the morning, sometimes 
drawing dangerously near to the camou- 
flaged gun. Once or twice he passed just in 
front of its line of fire. 
_““The next time that bird flies across my 
line 'm going to take a pot shot at him,’ 
said the American — joking, of course, for 
you might as well try to hit a mosquito with 
a revolver as to try to bring down an airplane 
with a twelve-inch cannon. 

“However, luck was with this young fellow, 
for presently the bomber sailed across his 
line of fire again, just above it, so the boy 
had to elevate his gun a little, then — bang! 
—a thousand pounds of American steel 
started straight after that Boche. 

It. wasn't a direct hit, but the projectile 
passed so close to the flyer that the violent 
ur currents created sent the airplane whirling 
out of all control, and, a few seconds later, 
the doomed machine, with observer and pilot, 
crashed down to earth within our lines.” 

The Colonel also mentioned an incident 
eared on. = —_ ae —— oe 
é . ‘h indicated the approachin 
= of our American p mei aimee 

ilery efficiency. This happened in the 
region 4 Metz. 

: sermans had a ¢ “ 
tration of field artillery yg by which 
gr ee gr our artillery,” he explained. 
this —— officers had complained about 
he an told him I thought I could fix 

thing for him. I knew we had received 
Sey nrcammnade piece of eight-inch artil- 

could carry out the idea of steaming 


up and firing and steaming away, with 
practically no loss of time in getting ready. 
So at 2 A. M. I ordered this gun to go 
forward drawn by a locomotive, and away it 
went chug-chugging up the line to the Front. 
Presently it stopped and almost immediately 
began firing 200-pound projectiles at that 
troublesome enemy artillery nest; and within 
fifteen minutes the German field pieces 
were silenced by the plunging fire of this 
superior weapon, and half an hour later our 
eight-inch friend came chug-chugging back 
to us, its excellent work accomplished.” 

I asked the Colonel if he had observed 
the effects of long-distance projectiles fired by 
our railway artillery upon the Germans. 

“I should say I did,” he answered. “I 
saw the effects of an American bombardment 
with railway artillery, twenty miles distant, 
upon a German railway center at Conflans. 
Here the great yards and the roundhouse 
were hit twenty-seven times by our big 
projectiles and every track in the whole re- 
gion was torn to pieces. Not bad shooting 
from twenty miles, was it? These projec- 
tiles, when they burst, after their plunging 
descent, excavated huge craters 100 or 150 
feet across and 30 feet deep. I never saw 
any destruction to compare with it. When 
the bombardment began these railway yards 
were full of German soldiers, and the havoc 
among them was terrible. To show the 
force of these explosions, I saw a steel rail, 
only eight feet long, that had been literally 
curled up into a bow-knot and thrown five 
hundred feet on to the top of a building!” 

“Could you tell me something about our 
plans for a railway artillery attack upon 
Metz?” I asked. 

The Colonel vividly described such an 
attack, which was actually impending, the 
military plans having been perfected. There 
would have been no attempt to take the fort- 
ress of Metz by direct assault — that was out of 
the question; but the fortress would have been 
enveloped and cut off by two armies, French 
and American, attacking on either side, 
while an immense concentration of American 
railway guns and mortars, with their out- 
ranging fire, neutralized the German forts. 
Before the Armistice, our huge fourteen-inch 
guns on their railway mounts had begun to 
arrive in France and were ready to be 
assigned to their targets. 

What a sight that would have been, this 
attack upon Metz! Far back of the battle 
lines, perhaps a hundred miles back, massed 
between the Meuse River and the Argonne 
Forest, is a concentration park for all forms 
of railway artillery at the disposal of the 
Allies and the Americans. These great guns 
on their mounts are camouflaged not only 
by painted irregularities, but by overspread 
nets and by green burlap. 

The attacking trains, thus camouflaged, 
start in the night, one by one, from this 
concentration park. Each great gun requires 
an entire train for itself—some twenty cars, 
resembling an enormous hoisting and wreck- 
ing outfit. First come four steam locomo- 
tives belching out black smoke, but, after 
fifty miles, for secrecy, these are replaced 
by two powerful American gas- electric loco- 
motives which give out no smoke. Behind 
these, on its 100-foot truck and its thirty- 
two wheels, comes the 90-ton cannon pointed 
slantingly against the German heavens like 
a huge finger of doom. Then three ammu- 
nition cars loaded with 1,000-pound or 
1,200-pound projectiles and elaborate hoist- 
ing equipment. Thena fire control car with 
all manner of sighting apparatus. Then 
various repair cars, rolling tool-shops with 
complicated accessories, and a car for vari- 
ous spare parts, and four flat cars for all 
manner of supplies, and several other cars 
to accommodate the seventy-five or eighty 
officers, men and crew who are needed for 
the operation of this single gun. 

As soon as one of these gun-trains reaches 
the point from which it is to attack, say, 
twenty-five miles from Metz, the railway 
mount is run on a length of specially pre- 
pared curved track, the epis, about 100 
yards long, the purpose of this being to give 
the gun a traverse movement so that it can 
be aimed to right or left, as is necessary. 
It is evident that by running the gun for- 
ward a few feet or inches, or back a few feet 
or inches on this curved track, the direction 
of fire can be changed, more or less. As a 
matter of fact, this length of curved track 
gives a sufficient traverse to permit one of 
these great guns to sweep a ten-mile front at 
a distance of twenty-eight miles. 

Soon after daybreak the attack begins, per- 
haps a score of gun-trains concentrating their 
fire upon a Pod -y target from different points, 
miles apart, the operation of each gun-train be- 
ing directed by a separate battery commander. 


“You can see what the combined effect 
of such an attack upon Metz would have 
been,” continued the Colonel. “One accu- 
rately aimed shot from a twelve-inch or a 
fourteen-inch gun — it takes 450 pounds of 
powder merely to propel one of these pro- 
jectiles — would utterly wreck the Grand 
Central Terminal or put the New York sub- 
way system out of business. What must 
have happened to Metz, under such bom- 
bardment, is perfectly evident — any such 
enemy target would be utterly annihilated.” 

I asked the Colonel about American plans 
for spectacular long-distance shooting, like 
the German bombardment of Paris. 

“We had plans fully worked out,” he 
replied, “for an American gun that would 
throw a shell weighing 450 pounds with 
seventy pounds of high explosives, over five 
States — from Aberdeen, Maryland, to New 
York City, a distance of 125 miles. It is a 
simple matter to build such a gun if any one 
wishes to pay for it. The gun would be 
about two hundred feet long and would 
weigh three hundred tons; also its caliber 
would be relatively small, say ten inches. The 
projectile, at the highest point of its flight, 
would rise forty-five miles above the earth. 

“All. this has spectacular interest, but no 
military value, and our,plans were abandoned. 
A single bombing air-plane, costing $30,000, 
will do far more damage by dropping high 
explosives directly on a target than such a 
gun, costing two and a half millions, can do 
from a great distance. The accuracy of a 
bombing airplane is far greater than that of 
a long-distance gun, which can only hit 
some vast mark like a city. However, it is 
worth mentioning that our fully planned long- 
distance gun outdoes the German achievement 
by a range of at least fifty miles.” 

I may conclude this article, as I began it, 
with another instance of American heroism — 
the story of Joseph E. McKinney, a New 
York boy, a young clerk just out of high 
school, the pride of his father, Charles E. 
McKinney, a New York police captain. 

When Joe went off to the War, his father 
said to him: “I want you to do your duty 
over there just as I have always tried to do 
my duty here, on the force; but I don’t want 
you to do more than your duty — under- 
stand?” 

The Captain knew what kind of boy Joe 
was — full of dash and pep, the very one to 
throw himself into unnecessary danger. So 
he warned him; but it was all in vain. 

Joe fought with the Rainbow Division 
in the glorious hell at Chateau-Theirry, and 
there came a day when his regiment was cut 
off, threatened with annihilation. He saw 
two runners, carrying desperate appeals for 
help, start off through the enemy's barrage; 
and he saw them fall, first one, then the 
other, before they had gone a hundred yards. 
It was not Joe McKinney's business to rush 
out into that slaughter and snatch the mes-. 
sage from his fallen conirade and carry it 
himself; but that is what he did. He had 
no orders to do this, but he did it. He 
plunged into the barrage, and got through 
somehow. He leaped into the Ourcq River 
with water spouting all about him from 
machine-gun bullets, and somehow he swam 
across. He was shot in the leg, but almost 
dead from fatigue, he stumbled on; and he 
saved his regiment! 

Joe McKinney certainly went beyond his 
duty, just as his father thought he would; 
but they all loved him in the French hospital 
where he was taken with his wound, and 
they tried hard to save him. One of his 
pals gave his blood for transfusion, in a last 
desperate effort; but it was in vain. Joe died. 

And when the boys came home and 
marched up Fifth Avenue (March 25) in the 
great welcome parade, Joe’s father asked 
for a detail at headquarters, because he could 
not bear to see them — with Joe missing: 
but he got Captain Peggy Brunner, one of 
the Woman’s Motor Corps Police Reserves, 
the prettiest girl in New York, “the soldiers’ 
friend,” to get out her motor car and drive 
the lad, who tried to save Joe, up the roaring 
line. And Peggy did it. And hundreds of 
thousands cheered their heads off as they 
saw those two sweep along with the veterans 
of Chateau-Thierry and the Argonne Woods. 
And some knew about Joe, the New York 
clerk who had no medal (but he will have), 
the New York high school boy who went 
beyond his duty, and made his father the 
proudest policeman in the world because 
the Captain knows that he did the finest thing 
any American can do—he gave the best 
he had to his country. 

There are thousands of such stories of our 
unsung heroes. Why not tell them? 

Let us give the exiled Kaiser something 
inspiring to read! 
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dorably “French : 


Madame, Mademoiselle, le secret de votre beauté et de vos graces, n’est-il 


pas lusage de ma Poudre “Djer-Kiss”? 


Translation: Madame 


—Kerkoff, Paris 


Mademoiselle, the secret of your beauty 


and charm, is it not my Djer-Kiss Face Powder ? 


ACE POWDER, so French 
~ — fragranced with that Parisian 
essence of quality —DJER KISS! 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder, unsur- 
passed in its soft refinement—so pure, 
so retreshing—protects and beautifies 
the tender cheek. 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder, individuelle 
pour vous, in tint quite perfect for 
your complexion be it daintiest 


blonde or darkest brunette — 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder which 
charms the skin with a grace ador- 
ably French! 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder—undoubt- 
edly you use it! 

And for the toilette complete all 
the other Spécialités de Djer-Kiss 
—Extract, Talc, Sachet, Toilet 
Water, Végétale, Soap et *Rouge. 


*Rouce onty prepared in America 


In return for fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff’s importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Co., of 30 West 34th 
Street, New York City, will be happy to send you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 
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